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PROPOSALS FOR REDUCING POVERTY 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:00 p.m., in room 
B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Jim McDermott 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee), presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

INCOME SECURITY AND FAMILY SUPPORT 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

April 19, 2007 

ISFS-5 


McDermott Announces Hearing on 
Proposals for Reducing Poverty 

Congressman Jim McDermott (D-WA), Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support, today announced 
that the Subcommittee will hold a hearing on proposals for reducing poverty. The 

hearing will take place on Thursday, April 26, 2007, at 1:00 p.m. in room B- 
318 Rayburn House Office Building. 

Witnesses will range from a Deputy Mayor of New York City, where new anti- 
poverty initiatives are underway, to leaders on the front lines in charitable organi- 
zations like Catholic Charities, to experts from social research organizations and 
think-tanks. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

According to the most recent statistics (2005), there were 37 million Americans 
living in poverty, including nearly 13 million children. After prior years of decline, 
the number and percentage of Americans in poverty began to climb after the year 
2000, resulting in an additional 5.4 million Americans living below the poverty line. 
Poor Americans suffer various hardships, including reduced access to economic and 
educational opportunities, substandard housing, inadequate diet, greater levels of 
crime victimization, and diminished health. 

Local governments, academic experts, religious leaders, and many others have 
suggested a variety of proposals to reduce poverty in America. Many of these sug- 
gestions focus broadly on increasing the returns from work, expanding access to 
quality education, reaching out to disconnected populations, and strengthening ex- 
isting safety net programs. As a starting point, some have advocated the United 
States adopt a goal to significantly reduce poverty by a date certain. 

In announcing the hearing, Chairman McDermott stated, “We are beginning to 
hear a chorus of voices urging action on poverty. Leaders in city govern- 
ment, social research and charitable organizations have proposed specific 
steps they think will make a positive difference. This hearing allows us the 
opportunity to hear, discuss and evaluate these proposals to reduce pov- 
erty in America.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on proposals to reduce poverty in the United States. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
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website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Hearing Archives” ( http://waysandmeans.house.gov/Heari:igs.asp?congress=18 ). Se- 
lect the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business May 10, 2007. 
Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol 
Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For ques- 
tions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Good morning. I am sorry I’m a little 
bit late, and I apologize for that. I like to start on time. 

We are here today to ask some tough questions and explore some 
reasonable responses to concerns about economic opportunity and 
activity and poverty in America. Without such an examination, we 
are doomed to repeat the images of desperation and deprivation so 
vividly exposed by Hurricane Katrina. Hurricane Katrina was an 
opportunity for America to see the soft underbelly of this economy. 

When income inequality continues not only to grow, but to accel- 
erate, we should ask why, and what can be done. When the num- 
ber of Americans struggling in poverty climbs by over 5 million 
over the last 5 years, we should ask why, and what could be done. 
When two-thirds of poor families have a working mother or father, 
we should ask why, and what could be done. When America has 
one of the highest poverty rates among all the relatively prosperous 
countries of the world, we should ask why, and what we can do. 
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Fortunately, a growing number of people have begun to ask these 
questions, and suggest some answers. Leaders in city government, 
social research, and the faith community have started to say there 
is a better way. 

Today we will hear from some of those who say now is the time 
to make a difference, and we will hear that we need to do more to 
make work pay through a higher minimum wage and improved tax 
policies. We will hear about the need to increase access to edu- 
cational opportunities, starting with pre-school. We will hear about 
the need to provide a fair unemployment insurance system for low- 
wage workers, an issue we have already begun to address in this 
Committee. 

Finally, we will hear recommendations in many other areas, in- 
cluding improved housing policies, greater outreach to disconnected 
youth, more help in promoting savings, and increased child care as- 
sistance. 

The House has begun to act on some of these suggestions, such 
as increasing the minimum wage, and I expect us to make progress 
on some of these others in the coming months. Now, change may 
come incrementally, but you have to start a course in the right di- 
rection. I don’t expect Members of this Subcommittee to agree with 
every one, or even most of the proposals put forward, but all of us 
have a special area of interest that we believe should be empha- 
sized. 

We do not need complete consensus on the road map to agree on 
our final destination. We all want to reduce poverty and increase 
economic opportunity. Some of the witnesses today will suggest 
that we set a goal toward that end. I would hope that is one sug- 
gestion that might garner broad bipartisan support. Our moral 
compass, and our economic common sense, tell us that we can no 
longer leave so many fellow citizens outside the doors of oppor- 
tunity. 

Some might cite the cost of expanding opportunity and reducing 
poverty, but surely, inaction has even a higher cost. We cannot any 
longer afford the lower productivity and greater social problems 
that poverty brings. We should commit ourselves to reducing pov- 
erty in America. 

I now yield to my Ranking Member, Mr. Weller. 

Mr. WELLER. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
for conducting today’s hearing. I also want to welcome our panel- 
ists, and thank you for taking time to appear before this Sub- 
committee today on ideas for reducing poverty. 

Reducing poverty was one of the motivations behind the work- 
based 1996 welfare reforms, which reduced poverty for key groups, 
like African American children, to all-time lows. Today, we will 
hear a variety of specific proposals to do more. 

Some are time-tested and elementary. For example, we will learn 
that if young people finish high school, get married before having 
children, and work full-time, the odds are great they will avoid pov- 
erty and live a middle-class life. We should do anything we can to 
promote that kind of outcome. 

Still, millions do not follow that path, and poverty has remained 
stubbornly high, despite progress and increasing work, and reduc- 
ing welfare dependence. As a result, our Chairman, Mr. Rangel, 
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and others are suggesting we set a national goal of reducing pov- 
erty by 50 percent over the next 10 years. That’s a worthy goal. 

Before doing so, we should also ask if we are accurately meas- 
uring poverty today, so we can know if we have succeeded in cut- 
ting poverty in half. 

One senior Member of this Subcommittee has his doubts. He 
stated flatly in 2004 that using a deficient poverty measure that 
fails to accurately reflect the impact of important economic policy 
and societal changes may create misperceptions about the effective- 
ness of public policy, and ultimately lead to misguided policy- 
making. 

Mr. Chairman, you have shown the precedent of having some 
slides, and I have a few slides today, which I am happy to share 
with the Subcommittee. This senior Member of this Subcommittee 
went on to suggest, “Is today’s official poverty rate inaccurate? 
Since the sixties, major policy changes have altered the social safe- 
ty net, increasing the resources available to low-income individuals. 
The official poverty measure does not reflect these and other impor- 
tant changes that affect the material well-being of low-income 
Americans.” 

So, today’s poverty rate, by failing to count, literally, tens of bil- 
lions of dollars and antipoverty benefits, provides an inaccurate 
picture of poverty. Now, my colleagues, they know who this mys- 
tery Member of this Subcommittee is and he is a respected senior 
Member of the Committee. None other than our colleague, Con- 
gressman Pete Stark of California, when he wrote in 2004, as a 
senior Democrat on the Joint Economic Committee, this statement. 

Analyst Doug Besharov, of the American Enterprise Institute, 
using Census Bureau data, found that for 2004, using the correct 
inflation adjustment and counting all household income results, re- 
sults in a poverty rate of about 7.9 percent, not the official rate of 
12.7 percent. That’s not all. Using the Stark formula, just like Pete 
Stark’s report suggested, taking the next logical step of counting 
non-cash benefits like welfare work supports, food stamps, and 
housing assistance, resulted in a poverty rate of about 5.1 percent, 
as reflected in the slide. 

That is a 60 percent reduction from the official poverty rate — 
again, going from 12.7 percent to 5.1 percent, using the Pete Stark 
formula for determining poverty. 

Granted, no definitional changes will change the income of any 
individual family, but better understanding of who is poor will 
allow policy-makers to more accurately judge how current anti- 
poverty programs work. We will then be better positioned to decide 
what changes are needed. 

Some of our witnesses today will call for $90 billion in increased 
antipoverty spending, on top of the $600 billion we already spend 
each year. That would be paid for by new tax increases, even 
though others have suggested these same tax increases also be 
used to fix the alternative minimum tax, pay for national health 
care, and many other proposals that are floating around this Con- 
gress. 

Setting that tax hike, double counting aside, before we add up 
half-a-trillion dollars in new spending over the next 5 years, 
shouldn’t we actually count what we are spending on current anti- 
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poverty programs? Otherwise, this exercise becomes just one more 
way for the government to redistribute income, without ever know- 
ing whether it’s the poor who are actually benefiting. 

Again, to use my colleague, Pete Stark’s, words, “That would be 
misguided policymaking.” I look forward to the testimony we will 
receive. Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for this hearing. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. We have an excellent 
panel here today. We will start on the far left — or my far left. John 
Podesta, the Center for American Progress. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN PODESTA, PRESIDENT, 

THE CENTER FOR AMERICAN PROGRESS 

Mr. PODESTA. Progress. Thank you, Chairman McDermott, and 
Mr. Weller. I appreciate the opportunity to be here. I am the presi- 
dent of the Center for American Progress. I want — again, I want 
to say thank you for letting me speak about the central challenge 
for policy-makers in society at large today, which is how to best ad- 
dress and reduce the ranks of the poor and build a strong and 
growing middle class. 

As my written testimony outlines, the Center put together a 
group of — a 14-member task force of national experts and leaders. 
Just yesterday we released a report, “From Poverty to Prosperity,” 
which was the result of the work of over a year by that task force. 
Chairman McDermott mentioned Hurricane Katrina. We really put 
this task force together in response to what we saw, and the devas- 
tation that we saw, as a result of Hurricane Katrina. 

It proposes a four-part strategy to reach a very important goal, 
which is to cut poverty in America in half, within a 10-year period. 
It does so by promoting decent work, providing opportunity for all, 
ensuring economic security, and helping people build wealth. It 
lays out 12 concrete steps in order to achieve that goal. 

I do want to acknowledge a couple of people. The cochairs of the 
task force, Peter Edelman, who is here with me today, who is one 
of my colleagues at Georgetown University Law Center, and Angela 
Glover Blackwell, the CEO of Policy Link, who serve as the co- 
chairs of the task force. I’m also joined by Mark Greenberg, the 
task force executive director, and Indivar Dutta-Gupta, who is sit- 
ting behind you, who was one of our staff people, who joined the 
Subcommittee staff. It was good steal, I have to tell you. 

I don’t have time to go into the details of the entire report, so 
I would really just like to make four brief points. 

First, the current status of the poor and low-income families in 
America is bad, and getting worse. As you all know, the United 
States has one of the highest poverty rates of any developed coun- 
try in the world, defined by any measure, Mr. Weller. Even with 
an economy that produces $13 trillion annually, 37 million Ameri- 
cans live below the official poverty line, including nearly one-fifth 
of our children. Sixty million Americans live in extreme poverty. 
Roughly one-quarter of African Americans and Native Americans, 
and one-fifth of Hispanics are poor. 

All told, there are more than 90 million Americans that can be 
classified as low-income, and that’s what this task force really fo- 
cused on, people living under 200 percent of the official poverty 
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line, who face a constant struggle to keep ahead and avoid falling 
into severe economic hardship. 

The other part I would make is that the situation is getting 
worse. The number of poor Americans is growing again. The Fed- 
eral minimum wage has remained flat. Funding for key Federal 
programs has remained flat. 

My second point is that it doesn’t have to be this way. There are 
proven, cost-effective means for combating poverty and building a 
stronger middle class. Partnering with the Urban Institute, the 
Center’s task force modeled 4 of the 12 recommendations focusing 
on: raising the minimum wage; the EITC; child tax credits; and ex- 
panding child care support for working families. 

Taken together, those four recommendations alone would reduce 
poverty by 26 percent, according to the Urban Institute’s modeling. 
That would mean over 9 million fewer people living in poverty, a 
national poverty rate of 9.1 percent, the lowest in recorded U.S. 
history. The racial poverty gap would be narrowed, child poverty 
would drop by 41 percent. The number of people in extreme poverty 
would fall by over two million, and millions of low and moderate 
income families would benefit. 

My third point is that we cannot expect to reduce poverty and 
strengthen the middle class without a serious Federal strategy and 
coordinated effort. Our country has made great strides in reducing 
poverty in the past. In the 10 years between 1964 and 1973, pov- 
erty fell by an astounding 42 percent. In the 8 years between 1993 
and 2000, when I served in the White House, poverty fell by 25 
percent. 

How did that occur? Each period, there was a nearly full employ- 
ment economy, there were sound Federal and State policies that fo- 
cused on rewarding work, individual initiatives, supporting civic in- 
stitutions and communities, and a sustained national commitment 
that led to significant progress. 

I think for those of us who worked in the Clinton Administration, 
we recognize that the success in fighting poverty and growing the 
middle class required a serious commitment, leadership, and the 
full force of Federal, State, and community action, and it required 
a growing private sector, growth that was key, but poverty reduc- 
tion, I think we also understood, wouldn’t occur just naturally or 
simply through the miracle of the marketplace. 

Finally, my last point is that fighting poverty will not require ex- 
tensive new bureaucracy, or encourage greater dependency 
amongst the poor. Americans are right to expect that anti-poverty 
efforts should honor work and personal responsibility. That’s what 
this report is all about. We know that policies such as the Earned 
Income Tax Credit, and expanded child care, and raising the min- 
imum wage, can fight poverty in a lean and efficient manner. 

So, again, our recommendations could be fully paid for by an al- 
ternative set of tax policies. I think that the goal is worthy of a 
great Nation, which is to cut the poverty in half in the next 10 
years. What would that mean? Twenty million fewer Americans liv- 
ing in poverty. There would be more working Americans, dramati- 
cally fewer working people in poverty, stronger, more vibrant com- 
munities, and millions of children beginning their lives with vastly 
more opportunity than they have today. 
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With that, let me turn to the other panelists. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Podesta follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John Podesta, President, 

The Center for American Progress 

Thank you, Chairman McDermott and Members of the Subcommittee. I am John 
Podesta, President and Chief Executive Officer of the Center for American Progress. 
I am also a Visiting Professor of Law at the Georgetown University Law Center. 
I appreciate the opportunity to speak with you today about a central challenge for 
policymakers and society at large today: how best to reduce the ranks of the poor 
and build a strong and growing middle class. 

As you well know, the U.S. has one of the highest poverty rates of any developed 
country in the world. Even with an economy that produces $13 trillion annually, 37 
million Americans live below the official poverty line, including nearly one-fifth of 
our children. Sixteen million Americans live in “extreme poverty” (defined as a fam- 
ily of four living on less than $10,000 per year or an individual living on about 
$5,000 annually). Roughly one quarter of African Americans and Native Americans, 
and over one-fifth of Hispanics, are poor. All told, more than 90 million Americans 
can be classified as “low income” (living on less than about $40,000 per year for a 
family of four), meaning they face a constant struggle to keep ahead and avoid fall- 
ing out of bare minimum economic existence. 

In February of 2006, the Center for American Progress convened a diverse group 
of national experts and leaders to examine these and other issues of poverty and 
to make recommendations for national action. I’d like to acknowledge Peter 
Edelman, who is here with me today and who, along with Angela Glover Blackwell, 
served as a co-chairman of the Center’s Task Force on Poverty. 

Our Task Force was formed in the wake of Hurricane Katrina, a searing national 
event that exposed the desperate condition of many of our fellow citizens who were 
jobless, underemployed, and incapable of exercising the most basic elements of self- 
survival due to their poverty. 

In its report, the Task Force calls for a national goal of cutting poverty in half 
in the next ten years and proposes a strategy to reach the goal. The report calls 
for the Congress, the president, and the next administration to join this effort and 
set our country on a course to end American poverty in a generation. We rec- 
ommend a strategy that promotes decent work, provides opportunity for all, ensures 
economic security, and helps people build wealth. 

The taskforce started with the belief that our Nation has both a moral and an 
economic obligation to address poverty. The persistence of millions of our fellow citi- 
zens living in economic hardship amid great national wealth violates America’s 
basic commitment to human dignity, freedom, and advancement for everyone. Pov- 
erty also imposes enormous costs on our society in terms of the lost potential of our 
children, lower productivity and earnings, poor health, and increased crime and bro- 
ken neighborhoods. 

A recent report commissioned by the Center for American Progress, co-authored 
by Harry Holzer, Diane Whitmore Schanzenbach, Greg Duncan, and Jens Ludwig, 
concludes that allowing children to grow up in persistent poverty costs our economy 
$500 billion dollars per year in lost adult productivity and wages, increased crime, 
and higher health expenditures. Before I describe our strategy and recommenda- 
tions in more detail, I’d like to quickly discuss some of the misleading ideas that 
define many discussions of poverty. First, poverty is not just a “poor person’s” issue. 
It affects us all in distinct and important ways. Too often, discussions of poverty 
are treated as if they’re unrelated to the issues facing the middle class. But large 
numbers of Americans — both low-income and middle class — are increasingly con- 
cerned about uncertain job futures, downward pressures on wages, and decreasing 
opportunities for advancement in a global economy. Employment for millions of 
Americans is now less secure than at any point in the post-World War II era. Jobs 
are increasingly unlikely to provide health care coverage and guaranteed pensions. 
The typical U.S. worker will change jobs numerous times over his or her working 
years and must adapt to rapid technological change. One-quarter of all jobs in the 
U.S. economy do not pay enough to support a family of four above the poverty line. 

It is in our Nation’s interest that those jobs be filled and that employment rates 
be high. It is not in our Nation’s interest that people working in these jobs be con- 
fined to poverty. Large numbers would benefit if more jobs paid enough to support 
a family. Some issues are distinct, particularly for the smaller group of Americans 
in long-term, persistent poverty. But much of the agenda to reduce poverty is also 
one to promote opportunity and security for millions of other Americans, too. Sec- 
ond, poverty is not unconquerable. Our country has made great strides against pov- 
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erty in the past. With the right mix of policies and societal action, we can make 
even greater strides in the future. Fueled by years of inaccurate characterizations 
of past efforts (“We fought a war on poverty and poverty won,” as Ronald Reagan 
stated) many Americans are left to conclude that little can be done beyond providing 
private charity and urging the poor to do better. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The United States has seen periods of dramatic poverty reduction. Amid the 
strong economy of the 1960s and the War on Poverty, the poverty rate fell from 22.4 
percent to 11.1 percent between 1959 and 1973. In the 1990s, a strong economy was 
combined with policies to promote and support work; the poverty rate dropped from 
15.1 percent to 11.3 percent between 1993 and 2000. In each period, a near-full em- 
ployment economy, sound federal and state policies that focused on rewarding work, 
individual initiative, supportive civic institutions and communities, and a sustained 
national commitment led to significant progress. In the last six years, our Nation 
has moved in the opposite direction. The number of poor Americans has grown by 
five million. The federal minimum wage has remained flat. Funding for key federal 
programs that help people get and keep jobs has been stagnant or worse. Third, 
fighting poverty does not mean the poor will become more dependent on government. 
To the contrary, as our Task Force report shows, smart policies to fight poverty will 
actually increase the value of work and the commitment to work and help low-in- 
come families become more economically self-sufficient in the long run. A false argu- 
ment exists that anything done by the Federal Government to combat poverty natu- 
rally leads to negative consequences. In fact, we know that policies such as the 
Earned Income Tax Credit and expanded child care provisions encourage work and 
strong families. 

Therefore, our Task Force has recommended a four-part strategy to fight poverty: 

Promote Decent Work. We start from the belief that people should work, and that 
work should pay enough to ensure that workers and their families can avoid pov- 
erty, meet basic needs, and save for the future. 

Ensure Opportunity for All. Children should grow up in conditions that maximize 
their opportunities for success; adults should have opportunities throughout their 
lives to connect to work, get more education, live in a good neighborhood, and move 
up in the workforce. Ensure Economic Security. Americans should not fall into pov- 
erty during times when they cannot work or work is unavailable, unstable, or pays 
too little to make ends meet. Help People Build Wealth. All Americans should have 
assets that allow them to weather periods of flux and volatility and to have the re- 
sources that may be essential to upward economic mobility. 

Our strategy is based on the reality that poverty is complex and that the faces 
of the poor are many. No single approach or policy solution could viably move huge 
numbers out of poverty. Good jobs and benefits matter. Solid education matters. 
Safe and enriching neighborhoods matter. Opportunities to increase assets and 
wealth matter. Economic security and access to health care matter. Protections for 
the most vulnerable matter. Personal initiative, strong families, and corporate re- 
sponsibility matter. We understand that some policymakers highlight the impor- 
tance of promoting marriage as a strategy for reducing poverty. Research consist- 
ently finds that all else being equal, children growing up with both parents in a 
healthy marriage are more likely to fare better over time in terms of social and edu- 
cational outcomes. At the same time, all else is often not equal. Children with loving 
parents can and do thrive in a range of family structures. Government policies 
should find ways to support marriage, such as eliminating the marriage penalty in 
the EITC, but they should also support families in ways that recognize the range 
of settings in which children grow up. In more general terms, our basic strategy is 
to offer solutions to help replace America’s cycle of poverty — the tens of millions of 
people consigned to destitution every year because of our collective inability and un- 
willingness to prevent it — with a new cycle of prosperity. 

We believe that decent work should be at the center of this new approach. Noth- 
ing is more important to the cycle of prosperity than good jobs — with adequate in- 
come and benefits — that allow people to take care of their families and start build- 
ing assets. 

Along with a job that pays a livable wage, strong personal character and indi- 
vidual initiative help to build strong and stable families. Strong families, in turn, 
help to build stable, safe, and caring communities. Communities foster good schools 
and encourage a culture that takes pride in personal achievement and educational 
success — all essential elements of economic mobility. Research clearly shows that 
educational attainment and personal qualities that value success and achievement 
early in life are directly correlated to higher wages and a better quality of life later 
in life. 

Educational achievement leads to enhanced job prospects and increased earning 
potential. As wages rise, opportunities to build wealth and assets through increased 
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savings, homeownership, and small business investments increase one’s life pros- 
pects and bring additional funds to neighborhoods, communities, and local schools. 

As economists and academics have shown, assets provide insurance and cushions 
against unforeseen economic shocks. They encourage people to focus long term and 
improve their own intellectual and creative development. They increase self-suffi- 
ciency and help people move away from public support. And they encourage people 
to become active in the actions of government and society. Rising wages and wealth 
in turn provide new opportunities for the overall economy and a better quality of 
life in our neighborhoods and communities. To flesh out this strategy, we specifically 
recommend 12 steps for federal, state, and local governments, non-governmental ac- 
tors, individuals, and businesses to take in order to move millions of Americans 
from poverty to prosperity. 1. Raise and index the minimum wage to half the 
average hourly wage. At $5.15, the federal minimum wage is at its lowest level 
in real terms since 1956. The federal minimum wage was once 50 percent of the 
average wage, but is now 30 percent of that wage. Congress should restore the min- 
imum wage to 50 percent of the average wage, about $8.40 an hour in 2006. Doing 
so would help over 4.5 million poor workers and nearly 9 million other low-income 
workers. 

2. Expand the Earned Income Tax Credit and Child Tax Credit. As an 

earnings supplement for low-income working families, the EITC raises incomes and 
helps families build assets. The Child Tax Credit provides a tax credit of up to 
$1,000 per child, but provides no help to the poorest families. We recommend tri- 
pling the EITC for childless workers, eliminating the marriage penalty by dis- 
regarding half of the lower-earning spouse’s wages if doing so would result in an 
increased EITC for the family, and expanding help to larger working families. We 
recommend making the Child Tax Credit available to all low- and moderate-income 
families. Doing so would move 2 million children and 1 million parents out of pov- 
erty. 3. Promote unionization by enacting the Employee Free Choice Act. 
The Employee Free Choice Act would require employers to recognize a union after 
a majority of workers signs cards authorizing union representation and establish 
stronger penalties for violations of employee rights. The increased union representa- 
tion made possible by the Act would lead to better jobs and less poverty for Amer- 
ican workers. 4. Guarantee child care assistance to low-income families and 
promote early education for all. We propose that the federal and state govern- 
ments guarantee child care help to families with incomes below about $40,000 a 
year, with expanded tax help to higher-earning families. At the same time, states 
should be encouraged to improve the quality of early education and broaden access 
to early education for all children. Our child care expansion would raise employment 
among low-income parents and help nearly 3 million parents and children escape 
poverty. 5. Create 2 million new “opportunity” housing vouchers and pro- 
mote equitable development in and around central cities. Nearly 8 million 
Americans live in neighborhoods of concentrated poverty where at least 40 percent 
of residents are poor. 

Our Nation should seek to end concentrated poverty and economic segregation, 
and promote regional equity and inner-city revitalization. We propose that over the 
next 10 years the Federal Government fund 2 million new “opportunity vouchers,” 
designed to help people live in opportunity-rich areas. Any new affordable housing 
should be in communities with employment opportunities and high-quality public 
services or in gentrifying communities. These housing policies should be part of a 
broader effort to pursue equitable development strategies in regional and local plan- 
ning efforts, including efforts to improve schools, create affordable housing, assure 
physical security, and enhance neighborhood amenities. 6. Connect disadvan- 
taged and disconnected youth with school and work. About 1.7 million poor 
youth ages 16 to 24 were both out of school and out of work in 2005. We recommend 
that the Federal Government restore Youth Opportunity Grants to help the most 
disadvantaged communities and expand funding for effective and promising youth 
programs — with the goal of reaching 600,000 poor disadvantaged youth through 
these efforts. We propose a new Upward Pathway program to offer low-income youth 
opportunities to participate in service and training in fields that are in high demand 
and provide needed public services. 

7. Simplify and expand Pell Grants and make higher education accessible 
to residents of each state. Low-income youth are much less likely to attend col- 
lege than their higher-income peers, even among those of comparable abilities. Pell 
Grants play a crucial role for lower-income students. We propose to simplify the Pell 
Grant application process, gradually raise Pell Grants to reach 70 percent of the av- 
erage costs of attending a four-year public institution, and encourage institutions to 
do more to raise student completion rates. As the Federal Government does its part, 
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states should develop strategies to make post-secondary education affordable for all 
residents, following promising models already underway in a number of states. 

8. Help former prisoners find stable employment and reintegrate into 
their communities. The United States has the highest incarceration rate in the 
world. We urge Congress to pass the Second Chance Act, which will support success- 
ful models for reintegrating ex-offenders into their communities through job training 
and education opportunities, drug and mental health treatment, housing and other 
necessary services. Every state should establish an Office of Reentry Policy, which 
will oversee statewide reentry efforts and partner with local reentry commissions. 

9. Ensure equity for low-wage workers in the Unemployment Insurance 
system. 

Only about 35 percent of the unemployed, and a smaller share of unemployed low- 
wage workers, receive unemployment insurance benefits. We recommend that states 
(with federal help) reform “monetary eligibility” rules that screen out low-wage 
workers, broaden eligibility for part-time workers and workers who have lost em- 
ployment as a result of compelling family circumstances, and allow unemployed 
workers to use periods of unemployment as a time to upgrade their skills and quali- 
fications. 10. Modernize means-tested benefits programs to develop a coordi- 
nated system that helps workers and families. A well-functioning safety net 
should help people get into or return to work and ensure a decent level of living 
for those who cannot work or are temporarily between jobs. Our current system fails 
to do so. We recommend that governments at all levels simplify and improve bene- 
fits access for working families and improve services to individuals with disabilities. 
The Food Stamp Program should be strengthened to improve benefits, eligibility, 
and access, and the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families Program should be 
reformed to strengthen its focus on helping needy families find sustainable employ- 
ment. 

11. Reduce the high costs of being poor and increase access to financial 
services. 

Despite having less income, lower-income families often pay more than middle- 
and high-income families for the same consumer products. We recommend that the 
federal and state governments address the home mortgage foreclosure crisis through 
expanded mortgage assistance programs and by new federal legislation to curb un- 
scrupulous practices. And we propose that the Federal Government establish a $50 
million Financial Fairness Innovation Fund to support state efforts to broaden ac- 
cess to mainstream goods and financial services in predominantly low-income com- 
munities. 

12. Expand and simplify the Saver’s Credit to encourage saving for edu- 
cation, homeownership, and retirement. For many families, saving for purposes 
such as education, a home, or a small business is key to making economic progress. 
We propose that the federal “Saver’s Credit” be reformed to make it fully refund- 
able. This credit should also be broadened to apply to other appropriate savings ve- 
hicles intended to foster asset accumulation, with consideration given to including 
individual development accounts, children’s saving accounts, and college savings 
plans. 

We believe these recommendations will cut poverty in half. The Urban Institute, 
which modeled the implementation of one set of our recommendations (using a 
methodology drawn from recommendations of a National Academy of Sciences ex- 
pert panel), estimates that four of our steps would reduce poverty by 26 percent, 
bringing us more than halfway toward our goal. Among their findings: 

• Taken together, our minimum wage, EITC, child credit, and child care 
recommendations would reduce poverty by 26 percent. This would mean 
over 9 million fewer people in poverty and a national poverty rate of 9.1 per- 
cent — the lowest in recorded U.S. history. 

• The racial poverty gap would be narrowed. White poverty would fall from 
8.7 percent to 7.0 percent. Poverty among African Americans would fall from 
21.4 percent to 15.6 percent. Hispanic poverty would fall from 21.4 percent to 
12.9 percent and poverty for all others would fall from 12.7 percent to 10.3 per- 
cent. 

• Child poverty and extreme poverty would both fall. Child poverty would 
drop by 41 percent. The number of people in extreme poverty would fall by over 
2 million. 

• Millions of low- and moderate-income families would benefit. Almost 
half of the benefits would help low- and moderate-income families. 

The combined cost of our principal recommendations is in the range of $90 billion 
a year — a significant cost but one that is necessary and could be readily funded 
through a fairer tax system. An additional $90 billion in annual spending would 
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represent about 0.8 percent of the Nation’s gross domestic product, which is a frac- 
tion of the money spent on tax changes that benefited primarily the wealthy in re- 
cent years. Consider that: 

• The current annual costs of the tax cuts enacted by Congress in 2001 and 2003 
are in the range of $400 billion a year. 

• In 2008 alone the value of the tax cuts to households with incomes exceeding 
$200,000 a year is projected to be $100 billion. 

Our recommendations could be fully paid for simply by bringing better balance 
to the federal tax system and recouping part of what has been lost by the excessive 
tax cuts of recent years. We recognize that serious action has serious costs, but the 
challenge before the Nation is not whether we can afford to act, but rather that we 
must decide to act. What would it mean to accomplish a 50-percent reduction in pov- 
erty? In concrete terms, it would mean that nearly 20 million fewer Americans 
would be living in poverty. It would mean more working Americans, dramatically 
fewer working people in poverty, stronger, more vibrant communities, and millions 
of children beginning their lives with vastly more opportunity than they have today. 
It would mean a healthier population, less crime, more economic growth, a more ca- 
pable workforce, a more competitive Nation, and a major decline in the racial in- 
equities and disparities that have plagued our Nation. I think this is a vision of soci- 
ety worth fighting for. Reducing poverty is the right thing to do and critical for the 
success of our Nation and our people. I urge Congress to consider the ideas pre- 
sented here as proven, cost-effective ways to strengthen our Nation and our people. 

In doing so, remember the words of Robert F. Kennedy in challenging all of us 
to create a better society: 

“The future does not belong to those who are content with today, apa- 
thetic toward common problems and their fellow man alike. Rather it will 
belong to those who can blend vision, reason and courage in a personal com- 
mitment to the ideals and great enterprises of American society.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee for inviting me 
today. I’d be happy to take any questions you may have. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. Our next wit- 
ness is Linda Gibbs, who is the deputy mayor for health and 
human services for the City of New York. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA GIBBS, DEPUTY MAYOR FOR HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES, CITY OF NEW YORK 

Ms. GIBBS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for inviting 
me to participate in this panel today. Let me start by saying that 
New York City, under the leadership of Mayor Bloomberg, has 
made great improvements in critical areas that are needed to break 
the cycle of poverty. 

So, we began with focused efforts on: reforming our education 
system; requiring personal responsibility for welfare recipients; de- 
veloping a five-borough economic development strategy; setting up 
an aggressive public health agenda; and committing to an afford- 
able housing plan. Those are the building blocks that I believe were 
necessary for us to really take on the issue of poverty in New York 
City. 

As a city, we believe that poverty is not an inevitable condition 
of life for the almost 20 percent of our residents who are living 
below the poverty line. Even with all the impressive investments 
that we have made, at any given point in time almost one in five 
New Yorkers live in poverty. We don’t believe this is acceptable. 

A hallmark of the Bloomberg Administration is of tackling prob- 
lems often seen to be insurmountable, like crime and like failing 
schools. Poverty is another example where we are committed to ad- 
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dressing it in a thoughtful and systematic way. We will, however, 
also need the help of the State and Federal Governments in these 
efforts. 

I would first like to share some of the strategies that we are un- 
dertaking at the local level. Just over a year ago, the mayor ap- 
pointed a Commission for Economic Opportunity to look at this 
issue. Co-chaired by Dick Parsons of Time-Warner and Geoffrey 
Canada of the Harlem Children’s Zone, the commission members 
worked hard to survey the field, engage interested and knowledge- 
able participants, and look closely at different approaches to reduc- 
ing poverty. 

I would also note that Kevin Sullivan, out of Catholic Charities 
of New York City, who is here with us today, was also a member 
of the commission. 

Last fall, the recommendations of the commission were released 
in its report. They identified three strategic groups to focus on: 
working poor adults; young adults between the ages of 16 and 24; 
and children under the age of 5. Nearly 700,000 of our 1.5 million 
people living in poverty fall into 1 of these 3 groups. 

The commission’s recommendation was, to have success, we 
needed to be targeted and focused, and really tailor recommenda- 
tions specific to those populations. 

With the working poor, we have 340,000 New Yorkers who are 
working, who live in poverty. By focusing on the working poor, we 
hope to build on gains that have been made in the last decade of 
welfare reform, by addressing the ever-widening skills gap, and 
raising the living standards of low-wage workers. 

In particular, we will highlight the access to work supports, 
those benefits that are available to individuals who have earnings. 
We will focus on building new career pathways in ways that are 
not traditional to the history of our workforce. We will focus on 
workforce training. 

What is really significant here — and I don’t have this figure na- 
tionally — but over the past 15 years, the number of households in 
poverty that are poor in New York City has gone from 29 percent 
up to 46 percent. So, increasingly, households in poverty are work- 
ing in New York City. 

The second group that the commission focused on was young 
adults between the age of 16 and 24. Almost 25 percent of our 
young adults live below the Federal poverty line. Many of them are 
not engaged in either school or work, and the commission focused 
a great deal on strategies to work with the disconnected youth. 
Also, not to assume that education was not a priority, that many 
of them can be reconnected to education. 

Strategies include preventing disengagement from school and 
work, and developing creative approaches to re-engage them. 

Our third group of focus was children under the age of five. Over 
185,000 children in this age category, or nearly 1 out of every 3, 
live in poverty. By investing in children under the age of five with 
critical interventions, like universal pre-K, child care, and at-home 
nursing programs to work with at-risk pregnant women before 
birth, we believe we can break the cycle of inter-generational pov- 
erty by making investments in their long-term human capital de- 
velopment. 
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In December, after considering the commission’s recommenda- 
tions, the Mayor announced the creation of a center for economic 
opportunity to implement the recommendations, and invested $150 
million annually toward the implementation of this work. Agencies 
in the city will be held accountable for how effectively these new 
strategies impact the poor and individuals in communities, and re- 
duce poverty. Only those solutions that are proven to work will be 
continued. Those that don’t will be discontinued. 

This includes: piloting the use of conditional cash transfers in 
New York City, which have been tried in other countries with great 
success, but have not yet been tried in the United States. In New 
York City, we will call this program Opportunity New York City, 
and will privately raise money to provide for these conditional cash 
transfers. 

The mayor’s belief is, as a very innovative, non-traditional ap- 
proach in New York City, it’s a perfect example of how foundation 
partners can come to support new initiatives. We will begin this 
program with foundation support. We have already raised $42 mil- 
lion of the $50 million necessary for the 2-year program. 

The concept is that the program incentivizes behaviors that we 
know will break the cycle of poverty, conditioned on human capital 
development of, particularly, the children in the family, health 
care, education, and, to the extent that the families comply, they 
will receive a transfer payment. 

The city is also initiating a child care tax credit, which will be 
refundable for poor households for up to $1,000 per child under the 
age of 3. We have implemented another — a number of the 37 rec- 
ommendations of the commission already. 

Although New York City has taken on the challenge to fight pov- 
erty at the local level, we cannot do it alone. I am encouraged by 
the success of welfare reform in helping single mothers transition 
to work, and it serves as an example of how large-scale government 
programs can make a critical difference. 

However, it only provides a piece of the solution, leaving a gap 
in programs that target men in the same way. Work rates for men 
are decreasing. So, as we saw tremendous growth in the employ- 
ment of single mothers, during that same period the work rates for 
men dropped. 

Inequalities in income are increasing, and more of the people liv- 
ing in poverty, as I mentioned, are working. The result for the 
poor, single-parent families is that they lack an essential second in- 
come that would allow them to move the poverty line. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Could you summarize? All of your 
written speech will be put on the record. 

Ms. GIBBS. Okay. My apologies. Well, I was getting to the most 
important point, the Federal recommendations. 

I think what we really want to do is to take those lessons that 
we learned from Federal welfare reform, and understand how we 
can replicate them, how we can airlift them over to those popu- 
lations that have not benefited. Specifically, for the single adults. 

I would like to reiterate the recommendations that have been 
made by John this morning. We believe looking at the earned in- 
come tax credit for single adults is very promising, and we would 
like to think and work with you more on that. 
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I would like to add a last point, which is the importance of the 
question of how we measure poverty. There was a great frustration 
that the commission felt, and that the Mayor has expressed, as we 
really try to understand, with these changes, when so many of the 
things that happen don’t count toward the calculation of poverty, 
both on the revenue side — whether those income transfers are 
counted in household income — but also on the expense side, the 
fact that the Federal poverty line itself does not reflect a true cost 
of what it takes for a poor family to be able to meet the basic 
standards of living, and is without regional variation. 

So, we also believe that in order to tackle this issue, we need to 
understand, much more clearly what it means to be poor. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Gibbs follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Linda Gibbs, Deputy Mayor for Health 
and Human Services, City of New York 

Thank you Chairman McDermott and members of the Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Income Security and Family Support. I am pleased to testify before 
you today on New York City’s plan for addressing poverty in New York City. 

Let me start by saying that New York City, under the leadership of Mayor 
Bloomberg, has made great improvements in critical areas needed to break the cycle 
of poverty. 

Focused efforts to reform our education system, require personal responsibility 
from welfare recipients, develop a five borough economic development strategy, set 
an aggressive public health agenda and commit to an affordable housing plan — 
which includes an unprecedented commitment to build 165,000 units of affordable 
housing — has set the platform to seriously explore and discuss strategies that will 
have an impact on poverty. 

As a City, we believe that poverty is not an inevitable condition of life for almost 
20 percent of our residents who are living below the poverty line. Even with all the 
impressive investments we have made, at any given point in time almost 1 in 5 New 
Yorkers lives in poverty. This is unacceptable given the prosperity of the City and 
the economy. However, New York City is not alone with a poverty rate that exceeds 
the national average. Cities like Los Angeles, Chicago and Philadelphia face similar 
struggles. 


Poverty Rates 20 Largest Cities 
United States, 2005 
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Source: American Community Survey, U.S. Census Bureau, 2005. 

A hallmark of the Bloomberg administration is tackling problems that often seem 
insurmountable, like crime and failing schools. Poverty is another example of a 
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problem that may seem beyond the ability of a city to impact, but we are committed 
to addressing it in a thoughtful and systematic manner. We will, however, also need 
the support of the federal and state governments in our endeavors. 

NYC Commission for Economic Opportunity 

I first would like to share with the subcommittee our strategy at the local level. 
Just over a year ago, Mayor Bloomberg announced the creation of the New York 
City Commission for Economic Opportunity. The Commission was a public-private 
taskforce charged with devising specific strategies to help low-income New Yorkers 
move out of poverty. Members of the Commission were asked to look critically at 
the experience of poverty for our residents and pinpoint strategic areas where a tar- 
geted approach could make a difference. 

The Commission members worked hard to survey the field, engage interested and 
knowledgeable participants, and look closely at different approaches to reducing 
poverty. It was an extremely exhaustive process where many of the best thinkers 
in New York, the Nation and beyond were consulted. Time Warner Inc. Chairman 
and CEO Richard D. Parsons and Harlem Children’s Zone President and CEO Geof- 
frey Canada were the Co-Chairs of the new Commission and other members in- 
cluded key civic leaders, like Monsignor Kevin Sullivan from Catholic Charities. 

The Commission based its recommendations on the following shared goals: 

• Hard work and shared responsibility fuel our economy 

• All New Yorkers should share in the rewards of economic growth and prosperity 

• Government and the private sector must work together to reward work and 
support working families 

• Context is critical — poverty cannot be reduced outside of the network of fami- 
lies, religious institutions, schools and other community institutions 

Last fall, the recommendations of the Commission were released in the report, 
“Increasing Opportunity and Reducing Poverty in New York City.” The report 
brought to light the severity of poverty in New York City. Of almost 8 million New 
Yorkers, more than 1.5 million individuals are living in poverty — three times the en- 
tire population of Boston. Poverty is geographically concentrated in 11 percent of the 
City’s census tracks — with over 40 percent of the population in those communities 
living below the federal poverty line. In addition, another 19 percent of the popu- 
lation is low-income; earning between 100-199 percent of the poverty line. 

The Commission identified three strategic groups to focus on: 

• working poor adults; 

• young adults between the ages of 16 and 24; and 

• children under the age of five. 

Nearly 700,000 New Yorkers who live in poverty fall into one or more of these 
groups. 

Working Poor 

There are approximately 340,000 working New Yorkers who live in poverty. By 
focusing on the working poor, New York City will be able to build on the gains made 
in the last decade of welfare reform by addressing the ever-widening skills gap and 
raising the living standards of low-wage workers. 

We discovered in our analysis of New York City that the percent of families in 
poverty who work has gone up from 29 percent in 1990 to 46 percent in 2005, high- 
lighting the need to create solutions to address this population through access to 
work supports, career pathways, and workforce training. 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau. Analysis performed by the Department of City Planning, City 
of New York. 

Young Adults Between the Ages of 16 and 24 

Almost 25 percent of New York City’s young adults aged 16 to 24 live below the 
federal poverty line. By concentrating on this population, it will be possible to redi- 
rect the lives of youth at a critical transition point. Strategies for this population 
include preventing disengagement from school and work and developing creative ap- 
proaches to re-engage those youth already disconnected. 


Percentage 16-24 Year Olds Out-of-School and Out-of- 
Worh in the Five Largest U.S Cities 
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Source: 2001 Population Survey (CPS), U.S. Census Bureau. Tabulated by Northeastern Uni- 
versity Center for Labor Market Analysis 2001; and 2000 United States Census Data. Note: 
baseline census data utilized for percentage calculation includes 15 year olds in each city popu- 
lation. 

Young Children Under the Age of Five 

Over 185,000 of New York City’s young children, nearly one out of every three, 
live in poverty. By investing in children under five with critical interventions, like 
universal pre-k, childcare and at-home nursing programs to work with at-risk preg- 
nant women before birth, we can break the cycle of inter-generational poverty and 
improve the life chances of young children. 
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Number or Children in Poverty by Age in Mew York City* 2005 
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Center for Economic Opportunity 

After reviewing the Commission’s report, the Mayor announced his endorsement 
of the recommendations and established the Center for Economic Opportunity 
(CEO) to bring the initiatives to fruition. The Center is responsible for working with 
City agencies to implement the programs, manage the budget and conduct rigorous 
evaluations of the initiatives. The Mayor directed the City agencies to develop an 
action plan to turn the recommendations into real programs and policies under the 
direction of the Center. 

Funding 

In December, the Mayor announced the creation of the Innovations Fund, a $150 
million yearly commitment to test and pilot the Commission’s recommendations. In- 
cluded in this fund is $25 million in private donations that the Mayor committed 
to raising towards a conditional cash transfer program. I’m pleased to report that 
we have already raised $42 million of the $50 million needed to test this program 
for two years. In addition to the $25 million in private funds for this year, the City 
has committed $75 million in public funds ($69 million City and $7 million in fed- 
eral and state funds). That will be coupled with the City’s $42 million Child Care 
Tax Credit and $11 million in baseline funding from existing successful poverty re- 
duction programs. 

Agencies will be held accountable for how effectively their new strategies impact 
poor communities and reduce poverty, and only the solutions that work will con- 
tinue to get funded and expanded. 

Office of Financial Empowerment 

One of the strategies recommended by the Commission is the creation of the Of- 
fice of Financial Empowerment that will address issues of family economic success. 
It is the first office of its kind to be created by any city in the country. 

The office will institutionalize key recommendations of the Commission to in- 
crease financial literacy, to help to build savings and assets and to protect con- 
sumers from predatory and fraudulent practices that can have a disproportionate 
impact on the poor. It will work to empower and provide residents of lower-income 
communities with the tools and education they need to make more informed finan- 
cial decisions. 

Opportunity NYC 

Another example of the innovative strategies New York City is piloting includes 
the use of “conditional cash transfers,” which have been tried in other countries 
with great success but not yet in the United States. Mexico has had the most rigor- 
ously evaluated program, which has demonstrated improved health and education 
outcomes of participants and a reduction in poverty. 

This program in New York City will be called “Opportunity NYC” and will use 
privately raised money to provide the conditional cash transfers. Opportunity NYC 
will encourage activities like higher attendance in school, more parental involve- 
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ment in education, greater use of preventative health care and the development of 
career skills. 

Childcare Tax Credit 

The mayor also announced a City commitment to fund a local child care tax cred- 
it. The proposed tax credit is based on the federal and state credit, but would target 
resources to families with young children three years old and under with a house- 
hold income less than $30,000. These families often experience the greatest difficul- 
ties finding and paying for child care. Eligible families that leverage this credit, in 
conjunction with the federal and state credit, would have the support needed to con- 
sistently participate and stay connected to the labor force. 

Political Will and Commitment At All Levels 

Although New York City has taken on the challenge to fight poverty on a local 
level, we cannot do it alone. We need support and cooperation from all levels of gov- 
ernment in order to have a comprehensive strategy. 

I am encouraged by the success of welfare reform in helping single mothers tran- 
sition to work and it serves as an example of how a large-scale government program 
can make a critical difference. However, it only provides a piece of the solution leav- 
ing a gap in programs that target men in the same way. 

Work rates for men are decreasing, the inequalities in income are increasing and 
more people living in poverty are working. The result for poor, single parent families 
is that they lack an essential second income that would allow them to move above 
the poverty line. 

There are a number of ideas and proposals on how to apply the lessons learned 
from welfare reform to address the growing inequalities in our society. We all need 
to continue to work together to devise the next set of strategies that will be effective 
in addressing poverty on a national level. I am excited that so many people are here 
today who care about this issue and that the Ways and Means Committee has taken 
such leadership by holding a series of hearings on poverty. 

Federal Recommendations 

I encourage the Federal Government to look towards the tax system as one way 
to tackle the complicated issue of income inequality and poverty by increasing and 
expanding the Earned Income Tax Credit, one of the most effective anti-poverty 
tools provided by the Federal Government. As you may know, New York City has 
worked extensively to increase the number of residents who apply for the EITC, in- 
cluding mailing out the forms to residents who qualify. 

Other critical areas that we strongly encourage Congress to support are: 

• Increase the Child Care and Development Fund by a minimum of $6 billion 
over 5 years 

• Restore funds to the Child Support Enforcement Incentive Grant as proposed 
in legislation by Chairman McDermott 

• Remove restrictions on rehabilitation and other activities that were recently 
placed on the TANF Program 

• Allow states to integrate and count job search as an integral part of all TANF 
employment-related activities 

• Provide funds to measure poverty at the local level 

I would like to explain my last point a little further. When the Commission tried 
to better understand poverty locally, we faced several hurdles in obtaining current 
and useful data. This is because either it did not exist or the samples were too small 
to produce reliable results. Investing time and resources in measures that are longi- 
tudinal and localized will help inform states and localities on how best to target re- 
sources. It is an important role the Federal Government can take to support states 
and cities in the fight against poverty. 

I look forward to returning to share the results of what we have learned from our 
programs once they are fully up and running and when the evaluations produce em- 
pirical results. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our initiatives to reduce poverty. I invite 
all of the members of the Committee and your staff to New York City to see some 
of our efforts first hand. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 
Reverend Snyder. 
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STATEMENT OF THE REVEREND LARRY SNYDER, PRESIDENT, 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES USA 

Rev. SNYDER. Thank you, Chairman McDermott, and Ranking 
Member Weller. I appreciate the opportunity to testify at today’s 
hearing on proposals for reducing poverty in our Nation. 

Catholic Charities USA is one of the Nation’s largest private net- 
works of over 1,500 social service agencies and institutions, pro- 
viding essential human services to almost 7.5 million people, annu- 
ally. 

Catholic Charities agencies and institutions, nationwide, provide 
vital social services to people in need, regardless of their religious, 
social, or economic background. Some of the services provided by 
Catholic Charities agencies include: child care services; workforce 
development; mental health services; and other programs to help 
families become and remain self-sufficient. 

Catholic Charities agencies have worked for more than a century 
to serve those in need, and to empower them to build lives of dig- 
nity and economic security. The passage of welfare reform began 
the shift by the Federal Government of both the conversation about 
the poor in this country, and the responsibility for the poor. 

The shift in responsibility to the States has been passed on to 
our local communities and local agencies, in many cases. 

So, as the number of individuals on welfare declined, the number 
of individuals accessing emergency services at agencies like Catho- 
lic Charities, has steadily increased. In 2005, our agencies experi- 
enced a 14 percent increase in these requests. While the resources 
from the Federal Government continue to decline, the need in our 
communities continue to increase. 

Through our daily work at Catholic Charities agencies across the 
country, we see the impact of poverty on families. The many mis- 
conceptions about the nature of poverty in the United States rein- 
forced the commonly held view that poverty is due to failures and 
deficiencies of individuals, rather than the failures of structures 
that we put in place through the economic and political choices 
that we make, as a Nation. 

While it is true that individual choices and behaviors do influ- 
ence one’s chances of living in poverty, these individual behaviors 
are frequently outweighed by the structures and policies that im- 
pact the poor. The experiences of our agencies are well supported 
by the numbers presented in the U.S. Census data, and inde- 
pendent research studies by some of my fellow panelists and gov- 
ernment officials. 

In 2006, Catholic Charities USA published a policy paper enti- 
tled, “Poverty in America: A Threat to the Common Good.” In Jan- 
uary of this year, in this very room, we launched a new campaign 
to reduce poverty in America. 

The campaign is the result of conviction and passion to make the 
plight of the poor a priority in the wealthiest Nation in the world. 
This campaign calls upon policy makers, faith-based groups, civic 
leaders, and concerned citizens, to make a systematic and con- 
certed effort to cut poverty in half by 2020. Now, if we can do that 
by 2017, we would be delighted. 

The great American tradition has been that if you work hard, 
you can provide a better life for you and your family. This is the 
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bedrock of the American dream. Unfortunately, today, too many 
Americans are working hard, but still cannot make ends meet. It 
is a moral crisis to a country as wealthy as the United States, that 
37 million Americans live in poverty. The entire Catholic Charities 
network is committed to working hard and refocusing our efforts to 
see that this number is reduced. 

In my written testimony, you will find many policy proposals. 
Due to the limited time, I would refer you to those. 

Can we cut poverty in half? I believe that we can make signifi- 
cant progress if the country, as a whole, comes together to do so. 
Reducing poverty in this country will take a great deal of leader- 
ship, partnership, and accountability. 

Two organizations who have successfully partnered with local 
governments are here today: Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York, who have been part of a number of initiatives, includ- 
ing the employment and trading programs there; and Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of Chicago, which has developed a pro- 
gram around asset-building. 

Between Brooklyn, Queens Diocese, and the New York City Arch- 
diocese Catholic Charities, they provide a significant portion of the 
child welfare services in New York City. Our agencies continue to 
work in effective partnerships with the Mayor’s office, the kind of 
partnerships that need to be promoted at all levels of government 
if we are going to be successful in building a country where poverty 
is history. 

An important component of our campaign will be engaging cli- 
ents. Empowering those that we serve is critical. While serving the 
poor is something we do very well, we need to take the next step, 
and create partnerships with government that empower the poor, 
so that they can be accountable and able to serve themselves. 

Thank you for the opportunity of testifying today. 

[The prepared statement of Rev. Snyder follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Reverend Larry Snyder, President, 
Catholic Charities USA 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Weller, and members of the Sub- 
committee on Income Security and Family Support, thank you for the opportunity 
to testify at today’s hearing on proposals for reducing poverty in our Nation. 

I am Fr. Larry Snyder, president of Catholic Charities USA. Catholic Charities 
USA is one of the Nation’s largest private networks of over 1,500 social service 
agencies and institutions, providing essential services to over 7.4 million people an- 
nually in communities across our Nation. 

Background 

Catholic Charities agencies and institutions nationwide provide vital social serv- 
ices to people in need regardless of their religious, social, or economic background. 
Some of the services provided by Catholic Charities agencies include nutrition as- 
sistance, child care services, workforce development, health care services, and other 
programs to help families become and remain self-sufficient. 

Catholic Charities agencies have worked for more than a century to serve those 
in need and to empower them to build lives of dignity and economic security. Over 
the last several years, Catholic Charities agencies have seen a steady increase in 
the number of families seeking assistance. In 2005 we saw a 14 percent increase 
in emergency services. 

A 2006 survey of Catholic Charities agencies shows requests for help are growing 
much faster than the resources to provide assistance, putting continued strain on 
social services. This is occurring in communities as diverse as Las Vegas, NV; 
Lubbock, TX; and Charlotte, NC. 
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Increasing Need 

• 72 percent of Catholic Charities agencies report an increase in the need for fi- 
nancial assistance 

• 64 percent report an increase in the need for food assistance 

• 53 percent report an increase in the need for mental health services 

• 45 percent report an increase in the need for prescription assistance 

• 44 percent of the agencies cite an increase in the need for temporary housing 

Who is Seeking Help? 

We have seen more working families, more single parents, and more grandparents 
seeking such basics services as housing, shelter, and food. Too many of these fami- 
lies are just holding on and are struggling to make ends meet: 

• 81 percent of agencies cite an increase in the working poor seeking help 

• 68 percent of local agencies report an increase in the number of families coming 
to them for help 

• 56 percent are seeing more seniors 

The great American tradition has been that if you work hard you can provide a 
better life for you and your family. This is the bedrock of the “American Dream.” 
Unfortunately, today too many Americans are working hard but cannot make ends 
meet. 

Poverty in the United States 

Through our daily work at Catholic Charities agencies across our Nation, we see 
the impact of poverty on families. The many misconceptions about the nature of pov- 
erty in the United States reinforce the commonly held view that poverty is due to 
failures and deficiencies of individuals, rather than the failures of structures that 
we put in place through the economic and political choices we make as a Nation. 
While it is true that individual choices and behaviors do influence one’s chances of 
living in poverty, these individual behaviors are frequently outweighed by the struc- 
tures and policies that shape the opportunities of people who are poor. 

By age 60, more than half of all Americans will have experienced poverty at some 
point in their lives for a year or more. Of these, about one half will have lived in 
poverty for four years or more. Having a job does not preclude living in poverty. Two 
out of three families with incomes below the poverty level have at least one member 
who is employed. 

Almost half of all people living in poverty — about 47 percent — are white and non- 
Hispanic. However, African Americans and Hispanics are much more likely to live 
in poverty than other population groups. For example, while the poverty rate for 
non-Hispanic whites is 8 percent, the rate for African Americans is 24.1 percent, for 
Hispanics, 21.8 percent, and for Native Americans, 23.2 percent. For children, the 
poverty rate for white children is 10 percent, while it is 28 percent for Hispanic chil- 
dren, 27 percent for Native American children, and 33 percent for African American 
children. The number of Hispanics living in poverty is now about the same as the 
number of African Americans living in poverty. 

The experiences of Catholic Charities agencies are well supported by the numbers 
presented in U.S. Census data, independent research studies, and the media: 

• The number of people who are poor by official government standards is 37 mil- 
lion, a number that is equal to the combined populations of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, and Alaska. ' 

• Poverty is not limited to a small minority of our citizens. More than half of all 
Americans will experience poverty for at least one year during their adult life 
(ages 20-65)." 

• 25 million people in our Nation sought help from food banks last year — an in- 
crease of 18 percent since 1997. 

• The highest rates of poverty are among children, especially children of color. iv 

• African Americans, Latino Americans, and Native Americans are about three 
times as likely to live in poverty as are whites. v 

• More than 7 million people living in rural areas are poor — a poverty rate of 17 
percent. 


Calculation based on U.S. Census data, 2004. 

"Mark Rank. One Nation, Underprivileged. 2005, New York: Oxford University Press, p. 93. 
iu America’s Second Harvest Network, Hunger in America, 2006. 
iv U.S. Census data, 2005. 
v Idem. 
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• Millions of Americans do not fall below the official federal poverty levels. How- 
ever, they are asset poor and are at risk of falling into poverty with a single 
emergency. 

The Moral Imperative for Reducing Poverty 

F ar too often, in our communities we see the suffering of children who do not have 
access to adequate health care and nutrition. We see the plight of the working fami- 
lies who struggle to hold down two and three jobs just to make ends met — yet they 
cannot feed their children or find affordable housing. These struggles for survival 
put incredible strains on family life and often contribute to the break up of mar- 
riages and families. We see the difficulties faced by senior citizens who are dehu- 
manized and demoralized when they have to choose between utilities and food. 
Many seniors who need special diets and adequate nutrition for their medications, 
lack access to adequate food. Working adults should earn enough to support their 
children in dignity and should not be relegated to standing in line for food for their 
children from their local food pantry or soup kitchen. Our Nation’s seniors should 
not have to choose among eating, shelter, and purchasing medicine. 

Today more than 37 million Americans live in poverty. This is a moral crisis for 
a country as wealthy as the United States. In 2006 Catholic Charities USA pub- 
lished a policy paper, Poverty in America: A Threat to the Common Good. Earlier 
this year, we launched the Campaign to Reduce Poverty in America. The campaign 
calls upon policymakers, faith-based groups, civic leaders, and all citizens to make 
a systematic and concerted effort to cut poverty in half by 2020. 

The existence of such widespread and long term poverty amidst such enormous 
wealth is a moral and social wound on the soul of our country. Even while the econ- 
omy as a whole prospers, this scourge of poverty is getting worse, and the harm it 
inflicts on our entire Nation continues to grow. After several years of decline in na- 
tional poverty level, we have seen a steady increase since 2000, with over 5 million 
new Americans falling into poverty. 

The fact that this powerful economy is leaving so many behind is a sign that 
something in our social and economic system is seriously broken. Unlike natural dis- 
asters such as hurricanes and floods, poverty in the United States is a human-made 
disaster. It is not a force of nature beyond our control; rather it is the result of eco- 
nomic, social, and political choices that we Americans have made, both as individ- 
uals and as a society. 

As a Christian and Catholic organization, we are deeply troubled and frustrated 
by the fact that the issue of poverty has been largely ignored in our national debate 
for decades. Poverty has worsened in recent years and now afflicts more than one 
out of every eight families in our Nation. Meanwhile, the Federal Government has 
substantially reduced the resources devoted to assisting those who are impover- 
ished, and states have been unable or unmoved to act. There has been a conscious 
and deliberate retreat from our Nation’s commitment to economic justice for those 
who are poor. Poverty remains our Nation’s most serious political blind spot and it 
remains a threat to the common good and the future strength of our Nation. 

Human dignity is a core principle in Catholic social teaching. Poverty is a funda- 
mental violation of human dignity and also a form of violence against the God who 
is present in every human person. As Pope Benedict XVI has said, “[Wlithin the 
community of believers, there can never be room for a poverty that denies anyone 
what is needed for a dignified life.”" As these words suggest, human dignity makes 
sense only if it is viewed in the context of community, because we are fundamentally 
social beings, bound together in the human family. If our society is to combat pov- 
erty successfully, then we will need a renewed sense of community, a renewed com- 
mitment to the common good. 

Human dignity is protected by basic human rights. Among these are the right to 
life and the basic necessities of life such as food, shelter, clothing, health care, edu- 
cation, and employment at a livable wage. Included in these fundamental rights is 
the right to participate in decisions that affect one’s life and one’s future. For those 
living in poverty, this means that they have a right to participate in the process 
of their own development. 

Catholic social teaching affirms the idea that every right carries with it a set of 
responsibilities, both on the part of the individual and the community. Thus, for ex- 
ample, all people have a right to health care, but they also have a duty to act re- 
sponsibly in living a healthy life and caring for the physical and mental well-being 
of their bodies. They are responsible for their own decisions and actions. At the 
same time, society has a responsibility to ensure that everyone has access to decent 
health care, and individuals have a responsibility to contribute to the common good 


'' Pope Benedict XVI, “God Is Love,” December 25, 2005, 20. 
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by helping society reach this goal. Catholic teaching asserts that one of the principal 
means by which society and the state must defend human dignity is by giving pri- 
ority to the needs of the poor. 

Specific Public Policy Recommendations 

The causes of poverty are complex. Identifying solutions to reduce poverty will 
take many different strategies and efforts from all sectors of the country. Catholic 
Charities agencies have a long history of serving and advocating on behalf of those 
who live in poverty. Utilizing this experience, we have identified several policy pro- 
posals in our policy paper that we believe will be an effective start to help cut pov- 
erty in half by 2020. 

Improvements to the health care system, creating good jobs at a living wages, im- 
provements to our housing policies, and changes to our tax system are among the 
changes we propose. We propose changes in two broad categories: 

1. Implementing more equitable wage measures, specifically creating more livable 
wage jobs and raising the wages of existing low-paying jobs. 

2. Ilnvesting more of our common wealth in social welfare policies for low-income 
people. 

Creating Good Jobs and Raising Wages 

In recent years, despite increases in the overall productivity of the workforce, 
wages for most workers have been stagnant or falling in real terms. For several dec- 
ades before 1980, productivity growth and compensation rose together. American 
workers were more productive and they shared equitably in the gains from their 
productivity. Since 1980, workers have continued to become more productive, but 
they generally have not shared in the gains from their increased productivity. While 
raising the minimum wage is important, much more needs to be done in the long 
run to increase wages of low-income workers. We applaud the diverse efforts across 
the country to promote “living wages” by means of legislation. We also support the 
efforts to promote the general principle of livable wages by means of education and 
advocacy involving both the private and public sectors. Finally, declining union 
membership has played an important role in the failure of wages to keep pace with 
inflation for low- and middle-income workers. 

Invest in Social Programs for Low-Income People 

Federal and State Governments should invest in social policies that provide secu- 
rity and opportunities to low-income families and individuals. These policies fall into 
four major categories: 

• Protecting families from economic risks; 

• Strengthening families; 

• Promoting life-long learning; and 

• Promoting long-term economic security and asset building 
Protect Working Families from Economic Risks 

Work is the bedrock of the American culture, much more needs to be done to im- 
prove existing income support programs to ensure that they provide adequate pro- 
tection to all workers. 

• Improve the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program. In the 
1990s, there were substantial increases in single-parent employment and reduc- 
tions in poverty. Employment rates have remained relatively high since then, 
but poverty has increased significantly over the last five years. This suggests 
that many parents remain in low-wage jobs that do not provide enough income 
to support their families. At the same time, recent changes to TANF create fur- 
ther restrictions to economic mobility for low-income families. Catholic Charities 
USA strongly supports work as the core of the TANF program. But we also be- 
lieve that a comprehensive plan that incorporates work with education and 
training has shown the most success. TANF programs must be flexible enough 
to recognize that not all families are ready to work and must address these bar- 
riers. 

• Improve access to safe and stable child care. Every child deserves quality child 
care and the early education they need to get a strong start in life. They also 
need to be safe and secure when their parents are working. For many low-in- 
come families, access to child care determines the choice between work and 
training, on one hand, and a lifetime of poverty on the other. Unfortunately, 
federal child care funding continues to be insufficient to meet the needs of work- 
ing families, and even fewer families can gain access to quality child care. The 
Federal Government should provide adequate child care funding to allow more 
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low-income parents to place their children in safe, nurturing, learning environ- 
ments while they are working or going to school. Improve the Earned Income 
Tax Credit (EITC) to be more inclusive. The EITC is a critical support program 
that provides a strong incentive to work and helps lift millions of children out 
of poverty. The EITC has been enhanced by a number of states through state- 
EITC programs that provide additional benefits to the federal program. While 
the federal EITC averages $2,100 for families with children, it is extremely lim- 
ited for adults without children and for non-custodial parents.™ In addition, 
low-income workers under the age of 25 are completely ineligible for the EITC 
even though they have one the highest unemployment and poverty rates of 
workers. Expanding the benefits of EITC to non-custodial parents and other 
young adult workers could reduce poverty and hardship and help “make work 
pay” for all Americans. 

• Reform unemployment insurance. Unemployment insurance provides most low- 
wage workers with limited protection against the risks of unemployment. Re- 
searchers at the Urban Institute recently concluded that unemployment insur- 
ance “plays a relatively small role in reducing poverty and slows the rise of pov- 
erty during labor market downturns.”™ The unemployment insurance system 
should be strengthened to provide greater protection against the economic loss 
that low-income workers experience as a result of unemployment. 

Support Policies that Strengthen Families and Marriage 

The Catholic community has consistently affirmed the vital importance of strong 
family life as a foundation for raising children. Children clearly do better economi- 
cally and emotionally when raised by two parents in a stable, healthy marriage. 

• Extend services, benefits, and training to low-income men. For decades, federal 
policies have not provided sufficient support to low-income men to help more 
of them become part of a stable family unit. We encourage the Federal Govern- 
ment to enhance and support programs that strengthen families. This includes 
providing support to programs that help young men develop the skills necessary 
to become better fathers. By supporting low-income men and fathers in a more 
comprehensive way, we can reduce many of the challenges that cause families 
to fall apart and children to fall into poverty. Provide more support to low-in- 
come parents. Poor children desperately need the support of both parents. The 
legislative agenda for improving support to low-income parents should focus on 
policies that help keep famines together by providing stronger support for mar- 
riage and two-parent families; more support for parents who are disconnected 
from their children due to incarceration; and reform to the child support system 
to encourage the presence of fathers in the lives of their children. Recent im- 
provements in the child support system have increased family income and re- 
duced child poverty. Thirty-six percent of poor children and 50 percent of near 
poor children received child support payments in 2001. vii * ix Further, improvement 
to this program is critical to help lift more low-income children out of poverty. 

• Improve the Child Tax Credit. The child tax credit provides nearly $50 billion 
in subsidies to families with children. This makes it the largest federal cash as- 
sistance program for children, but most of its benefits do not go to low-income 
families. The current credit provides $1,000 per child. Like the EITC, it is re- 
fundable, but current law excludes families with income under $11,000. As a 
result, millions of children are excluded from the credit. This exclusion falls dis- 
proportionately on Hispanics and African-Americans — 19 percent of Hispanics 
and 28 percent of African-Americans receive no credit because their income is 
too low, compared to only 9 percent of whites. The child tax credit should be 
extended to all low-income families with children. 

• Improve protection and care of abused, neglected, and abandoned children and 
youth. Catholic Charities agencies across the country provide an array of child 
welfare services — children under 18 make up 29 percent of the number of cli- 
ents we serve. While a number of federal programs contribute to the interven- 
tion and prevention of child abuse and neglect, the systems supported by these 


vii The credit for workers not raising children averages about $220; this credit is available only 
to workers with incomes of less than about $11,750 (less than $13,750 for a married couple with- 
out children). 

"“Similarly, in a report title titled Unemployment Insurance: Role as Safety Net for Low-Wage 
Workers is Limited, the Federal Government Accountability Office (GAO) noted that in the 
1990s low-wage workers were twice as likely to be unemployed, but less than half as likely to 
receive unemployment insurance. 

ix Elaine Sorensen, Urban Institute, Child Support Gains Some Ground, 2003 — http:// 
www.urban.org/publications/310860.html 
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programs have historically been fragmented and inadequate in meeting the 
needs of many vulnerable children, youth, and families. More efforts are re- 
quired to sustain and expand the current level of services and create a full con- 
tinuum of appropriate and timely support services for individual, family care- 
givers, and the agencies that provide care. 

Promote Long Term Learning 

Education and skills training are essential to the long-term success of our Na- 
tion’s youth and adults. Education is a fundamental part of creating a competitive 
workforce and a strong economy that benefits all. Not only is education necessary 
for economic advancement, it also has wide-ranging social benefits that promote the 
common good. 

• Expand access to quality “Pre-K” education. Research has shown that investing 
in early education for pre-school age children can make a lasting difference in 
children’s lives, including increased high school graduation rates, reduction in 
adult criminal activity, and increased employment and incomes. x 

• Ensure access to post-secondary education and job training. Education and 
training improve the odds of advancement for low-wage workers and are an ab- 
solutely necessary part of a larger strategy to fight poverty and build an econ- 
omy that works for all. 

Promote Long-Term Economic Security 

A critical part of reducing poverty for more Americans is to help families develop 
strategies for long-term economic security. This not only involves reforms to the Na- 
tion’s social welfare and workforce systems, it also involves creating other opportu- 
nities for families to build assets and achieve the American dream. 

Conclusion 

Can we cut poverty in half by 2020? We firmly believe that we can and we must. 

Catholic Charities agencies have had a long history of serving and advocating on 
behalf of those who live in poverty. We will continue to fight for policy changes that 
provide more opportunities for more Americans. We believe we must cut poverty in 
half to make our county whole. Of course we realize that these proposals will have 
a cost, but we also understand that a society as wealthy as ours cannot continue 
to abandon those who are the least among us. 

Our Catholic partners and other social service advocates must continue to work 
together to accomplish the goal of reducing poverty. Our local agencies have long 
history of developing unique partnerships and through our Campaign to Reduce 
Poverty in America we well continue to look for new opportunities. Only through 
partnerships between government and community leaders will we develop the ca- 
pacity and the scale necessary to attack poverty in a comprehensive and sustained 
way. If we are going to cut poverty in half, we must all be accountable and willing 
to make the tough choices that it will take. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. Catholic Charities USA stands ready to 
assist the subcommittee as it moves forward in developing policies to provide more 
economic mobility for the millions of Americans living in poverty as well, as those 
just above the poverty level who are still struggling to make ends meet. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. Isabel Sawhill, 
who is a Senior Fellow in Economic Studies, the Cabot Family 
Chair at The Brookings Institution. 

Ms. Sawhill. 

STATEMENT OF ISABEL SAWHILL, PH.D., SENIOR FELLOW, 
ECONOMIC STUDIES, THE CABOT FAMILY CHAIR, THE 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 

Dr. SAWHILL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I very 
much appreciate the opportunity to testify, and I agree with the 
goal of reducing poverty in the United States. I think that it is a 
moral imperative, as the last speaker and several others have said. 


x See Robert G. Lynch, Exceptional Returns, (Washington, D.C.: Economic Policy Institute, 
2004 ), 9 - 17 . 
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I commend the Committee for refocusing on this question, and this 
issue. 

The question, it seems to me, is how we are going to do it, and 
whether we can come together, as a Nation, to get it done. 

My own view is that reducing poverty is going to require a focus 
both on what government needs to do, but also on what individuals 
need to do. We need, in other words, a combination of both respon- 
sible policies and responsible behavior. 

I would note that the earned income tax credit, for example, 
which has historically had bipartisan support, is a wonderful exam- 
ple of this general philosophy. It expects people to work, but when 
they do, it helps them by supplementing their wages. 

Let me make four additional points. The first is that there are 
many things that we could do to reduce poverty in the United 
States, and I am listening to my colleagues here today with great 
interest. 

To me, the three greatest priorities should be: first, getting a 
good education; second, not having children before you marry; and, 
third, working full-time, if you possibly can. 

Government should expect people to make real efforts to comply 
with those norms. When they do, government should reward that 
behavior, by making sure that if you do play by the rules, you will 
not be poor. Analysis that we have done at Brookings shows that 
individuals who do play by such rules are much less likely to be 
poor than those who don’t. 

Next point is that one of the most effective policies that we could 
put in place to ensure that everyone gets a good education would 
be to provide a very high-quality, early childhood experience to all 
children from low-income families. 

Many people seem to believe that education in the pre-school 
years may help very young children, but what they fail to recognize 
is that it has dramatic effects on educational achievement through- 
out the Kindergarten through high school years, and can even in- 
crease college enrollment and adult earnings in a very cost-effective 
way. 

So, the Federal Government, I think, could go further than it has 
in helping to fund such high-quality early education programs, per- 
haps by matching funding to the States, which are already very ac- 
tive in this area, and focusing the Federal funding especially on 
programs for lower income children, or children living in more dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods. 

The next point I want to make is that too many of our teenagers 
and young adults are having children before they are married. 
Equally important, if not more important, before they’re ready to 
be good parents. In my view, the solution to this problem resides 
as much in the larger culture, and what parents and faith commu- 
nities and key adults say and do, as it does in any basic shift in 
government policy, per se. 

However, government could help by: providing resources to those 
in non-profit organizations and in faith-based communities who are 
fighting this battle; by ensuring that its own policies do not inad- 
vertently encourage childbearing outside of marriage; and by sup- 
porting programs that have had some success in reducing early 
out-of-wedlock childbearing. 
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We had some news recently that some of the sex education pro- 
grams that have focused entirely on abstinence were less effective 
than many of their advocates have hoped. However, we have other 
examples of programs that do encourage teenagers to delay sex 
until they’re older, but also teach them about effective means of 
preventing pregnancy that have been successful. 

However, I want to re-emphasize that we need a broad range of 
efforts here that includes both government and non-government in- 
stitutions. 

Finally — and I would be really remiss if I didn’t emphasize this — 
encouraging and rewarding work are also important. I support the 
idea of work requirements in welfare, and perhaps in other pro- 
grams as well, but I also feel strongly that the kind of employment 
we have seen — employment increases we have seen — amongst wel- 
fare mothers could be a pyrrhic victory if we don’t find ways to pro- 
vide more assistance to this group in the form of a higher min- 
imum wage, a more generous earned income tax credit, and addi- 
tional child care and health care assistance. 

I will leave it there. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Sawhill follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Isabel Sawhill Ph.D., Senior Fellow, Economic 
Studies, The Cabot Family Chair, The Brookings Institution 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for inviting me to testify on what might be done to reduce poverty in 
America. As a Senior Fellow and Co-Director of the Center on Children and Fami- 
lies at Brookings, I have done extensive work on these issues; although I should 
note that the views I will express are my own and should not be attributed to other 
staff, trustees, or funders of the Brookings Institution. Let me first summarize my 
testimony. 

Overview 

First, I strongly believe that reducing poverty requires a focus both on what gov- 
ernment needs to do and on what individuals need to do. We need a combination 
of responsible policies and responsible behavior. 

Second, although there are many things that might be done to reduce poverty in 
the U.S., I want to argue for a focus on three priorities: getting a good education, 
not having children before you marry, and working full-time. Government should ex- 
pect people to make real efforts to comply with each of these norms. When they do, 
then government should reward such behavior by making sure that those who play 
by the rules will not be poor. The analysis we have done at Brookings shows that 
individuals who play by these rules are much less likely to be poor than those who 
don’t. 

Third, one of the most effective policies we could put in place to ensure that every- 
one gets a good education would be to provide very high-quality early education to 
all children from low-income families. Many people believe that education in the 
preschool years only affects young children. In fact, the evidence from both neuro- 
science and from carefully done program evaluations shows that preschool experi- 
ences have long-lasting effects and may be the most cost-effective way to insure that 
more children are successful in the K-12 years, graduate from high school, go on 
to college, and earn more as adults. The Federal Government could further this goal 
by providing matching funding to states that are willing to invest in high-quality 
early education for those living in low-income neighborhoods, starting in the first 
year of life. 

Fourth, too many of our teens and young adults are having children before they 
are married and before they are ready to be good parents. In my view, the solution 
to this problem resides as much in the larger culture — in what parents, the media, 
faith communities and key adults say and do — as it does in any shift in government 
policy per se. However, government can help by providing resources to those fight- 
ing this battle in the nongovernmental sector, by insuring that its own policies do 
not inadvertently encourage childbearing outside of marriage, and by supporting 
programs that have had some success in reducing early, out-of-wedlock childbearing. 
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Finally, encouraging and rewarding work is also very important. I support the 
idea of work requirements in welfare, and perhaps in other programs as well, but 
I fear that the kind of increased employment we’ve seen among welfare mothers will 
be a Pyrrhic victory if we don’t find ways to provide more assistance in the form 
of a higher minimum wage, a more generous EITC, and additional child care and 
health care assistance. In my testimony today — at the suggestion of your staff — I 
will focus especially on preschool education and on the need to decrease childbearing 
outside of marriage and increase the share of children growing up in two-parent, 
married families. But I have written elsewhere about the importance of providing 
additional work supports for low-income working families. 1 

The Evidence that Education, Work, and Marriage are Important 

If we could increase education, marriage, and work, poverty rates would fall sub- 
stantially (Figure 1). More specifically, our research shows that if all able-bodied 
adults worked full time, even at the wage they currently earn (or, if unemployed, 
at a rate commensurate with their education), poverty would plummet by 42 per- 
cent. We also analyzed the impact on poverty rates of increasing the marriage rate 
to the level it enjoyed in 1970 by simulating marriages between single males and 
females matched on age, race, and education from Census Bureau data. 2 The effect 
of this simulation was to reduce poverty 27 percent. 

Figure 1: 


Effectiveness of Five 
Factors in Reducing Poverty Rates 
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Insuring that everyone had a high school education reduced poverty by 15 per- 
cent. It had a less powerful effect than work and marriage. That said, I believe that 
education is more important than these results might imply because of its indirect 
effects on everything from improving health to opening up new employment oppor- 
tunities and making people better parents. 


1 Isabel Sawhill and Adam Thomas, “A Hand Up for the Bottom Third: Toward a New Agenda 
for Low-Income Working Families,” Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, May 2001; Ron 
Haskins and Isabel Sawhill, “Attacking Poverty and Inequality,” Opportunity 08 Paper, Wash- 
ington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 2007. 

2 In the simulation, the income of the matched individuals were whatever the individuals actu- 
ally reported to the Census Bureau. We matched enough couples in this fashion to reproduce 
the marriage rate that existed in 1970 before divorce and non-marital births began their rapid 
increases. 
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Finally, we compared these three simulations to a doubling of cash welfare. This 
large increase in cash assistance only reduced poverty by 8 percent. 

Although these results are informative, they may partly reflect the fact that peo- 
ple who are better educated, married, and work more hours have other characteris- 
tics that lead them to have higher incomes. In addition, they tell us nothing about 
how to achieve the kind of improvements in education, in marriage rates, and in 
the extent of full-time work that the simulations assume. In what follows, I provide 
my judgment, based on good research, of the most effective ways to achieve the first 
two of these three goals. I also have ideas about how to encourage and support work 
but in the interests of time and space, and based on discussions with your staff, I 
will not address that issue in greater detail today. 

Improving Educational Outcome among Children from Poor Families 

My first recommendation is that Congress provide additional funding for an early 
education program that we call “Success by Ten.” This proposal was developed joint- 
ly by myself and Jens Ludwig at Georgetown University for the Hamilton Project 
at Brookings. 3 

Success by Ten is a proposal designed to help every child achieve success in school 
by age ten. It calls for a major expansion and intensification of Head Start and 
Early Head Start, so that every disadvantaged child has the opportunity to enroll 
in an intensive, high-quality program of education and care during the first five 
years of life. Because the benefits of this intensive intervention may be squandered 
if disadvantaged children go on to spend time in low-quality elementary schools, the 
second part of our proposal requires that schools devote their Title I spending to 
instructional programs that have proven effective in further improving the skills of 
poor children, especially their ability to read. 

Our proposal is based on the principle that early intervention is particularly im- 
portant given brain plasticity during these early years. Children from different fam- 
ily backgrounds currently experience very different types of learning environments 
during the early years. The result is that large disparities in cognitive and noncog- 
nitive skills are found along race and class lines well before children start school 
and even before they can enroll in the federal Head Start preschool program at age 
three or four. Most of America’s social policies try to play catch up against these 
early disadvantages yet most disadvantaged children never catch up. Gaps that 
exist when children enter school are nearly as large when they reach high school. 

Findings from a number of rigorously conducted studies of early childhood and el- 
ementary school programs suggest that intervening early, often, and effectively in 
the lives of disadvantaged children from birth to age ten may substantially improve 
their life chances. These long-term benefits include higher educational attainment 
and greater success in the labor market, thereby helping poor children avoid poverty 
as adults. Another consequence would be to substantially improve the skills of to- 
morrow’s workforce, thereby enhancing future economic performance. These benefits 
for children would be accompanied by benefits for their parents, many of whom are 
working and need the kind of high-quality child care that the program would pro- 
vide. 

Our proposal would work as follows. A high-poverty school (defined as a school 
in which at least 40 percent of the children are eligible for the school lunch pro- 
gram) would form a partnership with a local Head Start program or another early 
childhood program. They would jointly apply to the Federal Government for the 
extra funds that would be needed to serve all the poor children in their area. Eligi- 
bility for the preschool component would be based on family income or could be 
based simply on residence in a low-income neighborhood or school district. 

Competitive grants would be made based on the quality of the local plan, includ- 
ing willingness to implement the key elements of Success by Ten (such as well- 
qualified teachers, low ratios of children to staff, a tested and effective curriculum) 
and assurances tbat the two agencies (typically Head Start and the local school) 
could work together. To reduce the initial cost of the program, to maintain quality 
during the scaling up of the effort, and to allow for some further learning and re- 
finement of the design during implementation, we also propose that some local vari- 
ation be allowed and that the school system maintain electronic student-level data 
on children in their enrollment areas and make these available to an independent 
set of program evaluators. We estimate that the cost of the program would be about 
$6 billion annually during the first six years of the program and up to $40 billion 
annually when fully implemented. 


3 Ludwig, Jens and Isabel Sawhill, “Success by Ten,” Hamilton Project Discussion Paper, 
Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, February 2007. 
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One model program of the type we are proposing had dramatic effects on children 
from poor families. Known in the literature as the Abecedarian program, it is the 
only program for which there is rigorous evidence for long-term effects on cognitive 
outcomes like IQ test scores. An evaluation of Abecedarian participants at age 21 
shows IQ scores that are about 0.38 of a standard deviation higher for the treatment 
than the control group, with similarly large improvements in reading and math 
scores. 

Other effects that are arguably as important, such as school achievement and 
completion, are even more impressive. For children who received the Abecedarian 
program intervention, for example, the college entry rate is 2.5 times the control 
group’s rate. Teen parenthood and marijuana use in the group that received the 
Abecedarian intervention were around one-half of the average rates for the control 
group that did not receive the intervention. Smoking rates were about 30 percent 
lower for those who received the Abecedarian intervention when they were children 
compared with the average for the control group (Campbell and others, 2002). More 
suggestively, arrest rates were lower for treatments than controls, although the ab- 
solute numbers of those arrested in the two Abecedarian groups were small enough 
that it is impossible to prove statistically that this particular difference didn’t result 
from chance. 

To preserve and enhance these good results, early childhood intervention should 
be followed up with additional support at least in the early grades of school. How- 
ever, the currently available evidence in support of most schooling interventions is 
quite limited. Based on our reading of available research, one of the few programs 
that has been shown to be effective in a rigorous randomized experiment is Success 
for All, which is a comprehensive whole-school reform model now in operation in 
more than 1,200 schools. 

The philosophy of Success for All during the elementary school years is to focus 
on the prevention of reading problems, and the primary marker of success is the 
ability to read. Other subjects are important, but emphasis is given to the develop- 
ment and use of language through the reading of children’s literature. Consistent 
with this emphasis, children receive 90 minutes of daily reading instruction in 
groups that are organized across grade levels based on each child’s current reading 
level, which helps teachers to target instruction. Students engage in cooperative 
learning exercises in which they discuss stories or learn from each other, which 
helps reinforce what teachers do and builds social skills. Children are assessed at 
eight-week intervals, using both formal measures of reading competency and teacher 
observations. Children who are falling behind are given extra tutoring or other help 
with whatever might be impeding success (such as health or behavior problems). 

A recent evaluation of Success for All funded by the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation’s Institute for Educational Sciences provides rigorous evidence of the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness (Slavin and others, 2005). Two years later, the differences be- 
tween children in the treatment and control schools were positive and statistically 
significant, usually on the order of about 0.2 standard deviations (about one-fifth the 
gap between low and high socioeconomic-status children). 

We recommend using Title I money to expand the use of Success for All in kinder- 
garten through fifth grade. If and when new evidence develops, schools could be en- 
couraged, or even required, to use their Title I money on other proven programs. 

Clues about what program ingredients might prove to be most important over 
time come from some of the striking similarities between Abecedarian and Success 
for All. These similarities include an emphasis on the development of language and 
reading skills, frequent assessments of children’s developmental progress through 
regular testing, and clear, prescriptive curricular materials for teachers to follow 
that stand in contrast with more open-ended teacher — and student-initiated learn- 
ing environments. 

Reducing the Number of Single Parents and Encouraging Marriage 

As we have seen, one of the best ways to reduce poverty is to decrease the number 
of single-parent families. If we could return the share of children raised in married- 
couple families to the level that prevailed in the 1970s, we could reduce the poverty 
rate by between 20 and 30 percent. 

There are two ways to reduce the growth of single-parent families. The first is 
to reduce teen and out-of-wedlock childbearing, the latter of which has been the 
driving force behind the growth of such families since the 1980s. The second is to 
reduce divorce which has leveled off since the 1980s but still accounts for more than 
half of all children spending time in a single-parent family. 

The good news is that teen pregnancy and birth rates have declined by about one- 
third since the early 1990s and this has contributed to the slower rate of growth 
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in the proportion of children born outside of marriage. 4 The reasons for the declines 
are not well understood, but appear to be related to more conservative attitudes 
among the young, heightened concern about sexually transmitted diseases, and 
greater efforts to prevent teen pregnancy, including both new messages about absti- 
nence and the availability of more effective forms of contraception. 5 These declines 
mean fewer children being born outside of marriage, fewer single-parent families, 
and less child poverty. Indeed, the decline in teen childbearing that has occurred 
over the past decade is responsible for more than 80 percent of the decline in the 
number of children under age six living with a single mother. Had the teen birth 
rate not declined between 1991 and 2002, the number of children under six in pov- 
erty would have been 8.5 percent higher. 6 Reducing teen childbearing has other de- 
sirable consequences as well, not the least of which is less government spending. 
Teen childbearing costs taxpayers at least $9 billion each year in direct costs associ- 
ated with health care, foster care, criminal justice, and public assistance, as well 
as lost tax revenues. 7 And because women who have children outside marriage are 
less likely to marry than comparable women who do not, a decline in these births 
should increase marriage rates as well. 8 

Although there has been progress in reducing teen pregnancy rates, young 
women, and especially young black women, are marrying much later than they used 
to (and in some cases not marrying at all) and are thus exposed to the risk of a 
non-marital birth for longer periods of time. So out-of-wedlock childbearing rates re- 
main high as does the rate of divorce. The question then is what are the most effec- 
tive strategies for reducing out-of-wedlock childbearing as well as divorce? 

Step one has to be a new set of messages. Part of the decline in marriage and 
the rise in non-marital births can be attributed to a culture that has reduced the 
social stigma of single motherhood. Thus, any strategy to reduce the number of sin- 
gle parent families should include a component aimed at changing broad cultural 
attitudes. Many younger people, teens especially, have not fully absorbed the mes- 
sage about the normative ordering of events that is critical to achieving life’s goals: 
finish high school, or better still, get a college degree; wait until your twenties to 
marry; and do not have children until after you marry and at least one parent is 
stably employed. 9 Using the media, as well as the bully pulpit, to broadcast mes- 
sages about this success sequence is one way to reach a broad cross-section of soci- 
ety and to get a message about responsibility into the cultural ether. 10 

A second way to change cultural attitudes and behavior is to fund programs that 
teach both values and relationship skills to younger Americans, while insuring that 
they are well informed about the best way to prevent an unwanted pregnancy. In- 
cluded here is sex education that encourages abstinence among teens but also in- 
cludes accurate information about contraception for those who are sexually active. 
In addition, programs that teach responsibility and engage young people in con- 
structive activities through community service have shown themselves to be effec- 
tive in reducing teen pregnancy. 11 An analysis by Julia Isaacs for the Brookings In- 
stitution suggests that a nationwide expansion of one such effective program would 


4 Isabel Sawhill, “What Can Be Done To Reduce Teen Pregnancy and Out-of-Wedlock Births?,” 
Welfare Reform & Beyond Brief No. 8 , Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, October 
2001; Committee on Ways and Means Democrats, “Steep Decline in Teen Birth Rate Signifi- 
cantly Responsible for Reducing Child Poverty and Single-Parent Families,” Committee Issue 
Brief. Washington, DC: Author, April 23, 2004. 

5 John S. Santelli, et al., “Can Changes in Sexual Behavior Among High School Students Ex- 
plain the Decline in Teen Pregnancy Rates in the 1990s?,” Journal of Adolescent Health , vol. 
35 (2005): 80-90. 

6 Committee on Ways and Means (Democrats), 2004. 

7 Saul D. Hoffman, "By the Numbers: The Public Costs of Teen Childbearing,” Washington, 
DC: National Campaign to Prevent Teen Pregnancy, October 2006. 

8 Daniel T. Lichter and Deborah Roempke Graefe, “Finding a Mate? The Marital and Cohabi- 
tation Histories of Unwed Mothers,” in Lawrence L. Wu and Barbara Wolfe, editors, Out of Wed- 
lock: Causes and Consequences of Nonmarital Fertility , New York, NY: Russell Sage Foundation, 
2001, pp. 317—343. 

9 More description of this “success sequence” can be found in Barbara Dafoe Whitehead and 
Marline Pearson, “Making a Love Connection,” Washington, DC: National Campaign to Prevent 
Teen Pregnancy, 2006. 

10 Sara McLanahan, Elisabeth Donohue, and Ron Haskins, “Introducing the Issue,” Future of 
Children, vol. 15, no. 2 (Fall 2005): 3-12. 

11 Two of the more effective programs, as identified by Douglas Kirby for the National Cam- 
paign to Prevent Teen Pregnancy, are the Teen Outreach Program (TOP) and the Children’s 
Aid Society-Carrera program. These programs focus on youth development, not just on family 
planning or abstinence. See Douglas Kirby, "Emerging Answers: Research Findings on Programs 
to Reduce Teen Pregnancy,” Washington, DC: National Campaign to Prevent Teen Pregnancy, 
2004. 
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cost $1.4 billion, but would produce numerous — albeit difficult to measure — benefits 
including a reduction in teen births and abortions. 12 

Yet another way to reduce unplanned pregnancies outside marriage is to provide 
more family planning services to low-income women. Several recent studies have 
found that states provided with family planning waivers under Medicaid have suc- 
cessfully reduced unintended pregnancies and births and saved money in the proc- 
ess. 13 Providing low-income women greater access to family planning services 
through Medicaid would cost less than $1 million per year, according to the 
Guttmacher Institute. This policy would substantially reduce unintended preg- 
nancies. Over a decade’s time, these declines in unintended pregnancies among low- 
income women could reduce the number of children living in poverty by roughly 
600,000. 14 

Another way to reduce single parenting is by teaching relationship skills to those 
who are married or are contemplating marriage. Careful evaluations suggest that 
some premarital education programs reduce the risk of divorce. 15 Doubling the pro- 
portion of couples who receive premarital education would cost an estimated $184 
million, reduce divorce rates by as much as 7 percent, and over a decade’s time, re- 
duce the number of children living in poverty by at least 160,000. 16 

Not all of these pregnancy prevention and marriage education programs have 
been successful and we need to learn more. Recent media reports on the effective- 
ness of abstinence education programs, for example, have been quite discouraging. 
Even so, there is good news to report when it comes to sex education interventions. 
There is now persuasive evidence that a limited number of programs can delay teen 
sexual activity, improve contraceptive use among sexually active teens, and prevent 
teen pregnancy. Some of these programs could be fairly described as “traditional” 
sex education programs that discuss both abstinence and contraceptive use; others 
focus primarily on keeping young people constructively engaged in their commu- 
nities and schools. At the same time, a new and exciting frontier in sex education 
has been embodied in efforts such as the Love U 2 curriculum. These efforts tend 
to teach young people about healthy relationships at the same time they teach them 
about avoiding risky sexual behavior and the value of waiting. In short, these efforts 
are focused squarely on trying to help young people understand how to achieve re- 
sponsible and respectful relationships. 

Conclusion 

Allocating increased resources to early childhood education, if done right, has an 
excellent chance of increasing educational attainment among children from lower- 
income families. It will take a commitment to high-quality programs that start at 
an early age and will not be cheap. However, everything we know suggests the ben- 
efits would greatly exceed the costs. At the same time, with less certainty but at 
a much lower cost, it should be possible to increase the share of children living in 
single parent families, thereby both improving their longer-term prospects and re- 
ducing poverty rates as well. 


12 Julia Isaacs, “Cost-Effective Investments in Children,” Budget Options Series Paper, Wash- 
ington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 2007. 

13 Cost estimate assumes that every state provides Medicaid coverage for family planning 
services for women with incomes less than 200 percent of the federal poverty line. By enabling 
women to avoid 522,000 unintended pregnancies, this type of Medicaid expansion would reduce 
the number of abortions by 16 percent and the number of unintended births by almost 18 per- 
cent. See Jennifer J. Frost, Adam Sonfield, and Rachel Benson Gold, “Estimating the Impact 
of Expanding Medicaid Eligibility for Family Planning Services,” Occasional Report No. 28, Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, August 2006; Melissa Kearney and Phillip Levine, “Subsidized Contracep- 
tion, Fertility, and Sexual Behavior,” NBER Working Paper No. 13045, April 2007. 

14 There are about 1.4 million births to unmarried women each year. A 17 percent decline in 
such births would avert 238,000 or 2.4 million over a decade. If even one fourth of these births 
would have created a poor, single parent family, then 600,000 fewer children would be poor. 
Paul Amato and Rebecca A. Maynard, “Decreasing Nonmarital Births and Increasing Marriage 
to Reduce Poverty,” The Future of Children vol. 17, no. 2 (forthcoming). 

15 Ibid. The best-known and most successful premarital education program is the Prevention 
and Relationship Enhancement Program (or PREP). 

16 Ibid. The paper assumes a doubling of current participation rates, from 40 percent of cou- 
ples to 80 percent of couples. Amato and Maynard estimate that the decrease in divorce made 
possible by their premarital education proposal would lead to 720,000 fewer single parent fami- 
lies over a decade. If one fourth of such families are poor and each had 9 children, child poverty 
would fall by around 160,000 over the decade. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. Now, Dr. Law- 
rence Mead, who is a professor of politics — maybe this is all about 
politics, anyway — from New York University. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE M. MEAD, PH.D., 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Dr. MEAD. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It’s an honor 
to be here. If on nothing else, I certainly agree about the need to 
address this question. It really is a critical issue for America’s fu- 
ture. 

I am speaking based on a paper for a project on antipoverty ideas 
at Brookings, which Isabel was an editor of. Gordon Berlin, should 
he appear, is also involved, and so is Mark Greenberg. So, we are 
speaking from that. 

I think we should take our departure from what works, and we 
know that welfare reform was successful. It was successful in driv- 
ing down the welfare rolls, and more importantly in my view, in- 
creasing work levels among single mothers. 

This is achieved through a combination of what I call help and 
hassle — provided new benefits for mothers that they didn’t have be- 
fore, particularly the Earned Income Tax Credit, but we also levied 
a much more definite work requirement, that they should do some- 
thing to help themselves in return for being on aid. The main im- 
pact of the reform came from that synergy, from the requirement 
to work, backed up by these support benefits. 

My main message today is that we should keep going down that 
road. This had a more dramatic effect on family poverty than any- 
thing we have done for 40 years, and we should not abandon that 
formula. You should be skeptical of proposals, some of which we 
have heard already, where there is new spending on benefits, but 
where we don’t very clearly require that the adults also do things 
to help themselves, especially by working. 

There are two major things we need to do to pursue this ap- 
proach. The first is to complete welfare reform. Successful though 
it was, the Personal Responsibility Act had some clear limitations. 
One was that there were certain weaknesses in the work require- 
ments which had the effect of exempting much of the caseload from 
an actual need to work. The law had some loopholes that meant 
that States really didn’t have to build work into their systems. 

Equally important, the law and other policies did not do enough 
to keep mothers working after they left welfare, or indeed to make 
sure that they earned enough when they worked. So, we need to 
make sure that people really have to work, and we also have to 
make sure they keep working after they leave welfare. 

Reauthorization of the TANF program last year closed only some 
of the loopholes, and it left much left to do. I would recommend, 
first of all, clsoing some further loopholes on the work test. That 
particularly means requiring a full family sanction if families do 
not comply with the work test. Right now, it can be a partial sanc- 
tion, and the effect of that is to make it virtually impossible to fully 
implement the work test in the two big States, New York and Cali- 
fornia, which have partial sanctions. 
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I would also enforce the work tests in the food stamp program 
more effectively than they have been. We need to make that pro- 
gram into one that also promotes work. 

I would also add an hours requirement to EITC. Although EITC 
is very successful, it doesn’t require any minimum threshold of 
hours to get the benefits. We ought to say, “In order to get the cur- 
rent EITC, or perhaps an enhanced EITC, you have to put in 20 
or 30 hours a week.” That was a requirement in certain welfare re- 
form programs in order to raise work levels, and we need to do that 
in EITC. 

I would also increase the EITC benefit, and attach it to individ- 
uals rather than families, in the way that Gordon is going to de- 
scribe. I think that’s a good idea. It’s also a good idea to raise the 
minimum wage, but in order to make sure that those steps do not 
actually produce a reduction in work effort, we again need to have 
hour thresholds. 

The other thing I would do — and Linda Gibbs has already re- 
ferred to this — is make a major effort in dealing with low-income 
men. They also had serious work problems. Indeed, because they’re 
working less, the actual work levels among poor adults has actually 
declined in the last 15 years, despite welfare reform. In 2005, only 
37 percent of poor adults last year claimed any employment at all. 

So, we should not be persuaded by ideas that the poor are work- 
ing, and all we have to do is raise their wages. We have a long way 
to go in raising work levels, particularly in getting men to work. 

The way to do that, I think, is to try to develop a work require- 
ment for men, by means of the child support system and also the 
criminal justice system. We can, I think, develop a mandatory work 
policy using those structures that will require men more definitely 
to work, I’m thinking particularly of people on parole, who are sup- 
posed to be working, and often don’t, and also child support de- 
faulters who owe judgments but aren’t paying them regularly. 

We have to make sure that the men pay up, and that means that 
they have to be working. We have to monitor them in the way we 
have done in welfare reform. At the same time, pay enhanced bene- 
fits of the sort we’re talking about through the EITC. 

So, again, the same idea, help and hassle. We will subsidize your 
wages, but you absolutely have to work, and we are going to make 
sure you do that. When we do that, you will have, I think, a major 
impact on poverty. 

How to do that is set out more fully in my paper. I think a men’s 
program along these lines would cost about $2.5 billion to $4.5 bil- 
lion. That’s a rough estimate. That would be offset by improved 
child support collections. The main thing, however, is to establish 
a clear cut norm in the culture that men, like women, on welfare 
have to be working. That’s something we expect. At the same time, 
we will reward you if you do it. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Mead follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Lawrence M. Mead, Ph.D., 

Professor of Politics, New York University 

I am a Professor of Politics at New York University and a longtime scholar of 
antipoverty policy and welfare reform. I’ve written several books on these subjects, 
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including a study of welfare reform in Wisconsin. 1 I appreciate this chance to testify 
on an important question: What should government do next to reduce poverty in 
America? 

The main conclusions of my research might be summarized as follows: 

• Nonwork by parents is the main reason for poverty among the working-aged and 
their children. Family breakup is also important but secondary. 

• Nonwork cannot generally be explained by barriers to employment such as lack 
of jobs or child care. Barriers — particularly inferior education — have much more 
influence on the quality of jobs people get if they work. 

• Nonwork cannot be overcome by voluntary measures alone , such as greater in- 
vestments in child care, education, or training. These are of value mostly after 
nonworkers have entered jobs. 

• Rather, work levels can be raised by a combination of “help and hassle” — new 
benefits coupled with requirements that poor adults work as a condition of aid. 

• Work enforcement is ultimately a political process where stronger work expecta- 
tions coupled with new benefits cause more poor adults to go to work without 
necessarily going on welfare at all. 

The Success of Reform 

In reforming welfare, government has largely followed this approach since enact- 
ment of the Family Support Act (FSA) in 1988, and especially since the enactment 
of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) 
in 1996. Under PRWORA, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) re- 
placed Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). Tougher work require- 
ments were combined with new spending on child and health care for families leav- 
ing welfare and on wage subsidies for low-paid workers (the Earned Income Tax 
Credit, or EITC). 

These were the main effects: 

• A dramatic fall in dependency: Since their height in 1994, the rolls in AFDC/ 
TANF have plummeted by over 60 percent. Nor did dependency rebound during 
the recession of 2001-3. 

• A substantial rise in work levels among single mothers: The share of AFDC 
cases meeting work participation norms rose from 22 percent in 1994 to 38 per- 
cent in 1999, before falling to 32 percent by 2004. 2 Work among poor single 
mothers also rose: The share working at all rose from 44 percent in 1993 to 64 
percent in 1999, before falling to 54 percent in 2005. For work full-time and 
year-round, the comparable figures were 9, 17, and 16 percent. 3 

• A substantial fall in poverty: The overall poverty rate fell from 14.5 percent in 
1994 to 11.3 percent in 2000, before rising to 12.6 percent in 2005. For children, 
the equivalent figures are 21.8, 16.2, and 17.6 percent. 4 

• An absence of hardship due to reform. Welfare reform did not generally make 
life tougher for poor families, although — as I note below — it did not solve all 
their problems. The noneconomic effects of reform on families and children were 
small and largely positive. 5 

Most analysts think that the main forces behind these gains were (1) the new 
work tests in welfare, (2) expanded support benefits — especially EITC — and (3) the 
superb economic conditions of the 1990s. There is some debate about the relative 


1 Lawrence M. Mead, Beyond Entitlement: The Social Obligations of Citizenship (New York: 
Free Press, 1986); idem. The New Politics of Poverty: The Nonworking Poor in America (New 
York: Basic Books, 1992); idem, ed., The New Paternalism: Supervisory Approaches to Poverty 
(Washington, DC: Brookings, 1997); idem, Government Matters: Welfare Reform in Wisconsin 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2004); Lawrence M. Mead and Christopher Beem, eds., 
Welfare Reform and Political Theory (New York: Russell Sage, 2005). 

2 Data from the U.S. Administration for Children and Families. Work standards also were 
raised between FSA and PRWORA, so these figures understate the real work increase. 

3 Data from the March Current Population Survey for 1994 (table 19), 2000 (table 17), and 
2006 (table POV15) 

4 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Income, Poverty, and Health Insurance 
Coverage in the United States: 2005, Series P-60, No. 231 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, August 2006), tables Bl, B2. 

5 Rebecca M. Blank and Ron Haskins, eds., The New World of Welfare: An Agenda for Reau- 
thorization and Beyond (Washington, DC: Brookings, 2001); Pamela A. Morris et al., How Wel- 
fare and Work Policies Affect Children: A Synthesis of Research (New York: Manpower Dem- 
onstration Research Corporation, March 2001); P. Lindsay Chase-Lansdale et al., “Mothers’ 
Transitions from Welfare to Work and the Well-Being of Preschoolers and Adolescents,” Science 
299 (March 7, 2003): 1548-52. 
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importance of these factors, but everyone thinks that work requirements were es- 
sential to forcing change. 6 

Government should follow the same general approach as it seeks to reduce pov- 
erty further. Neither “help” nor “hassle” will achieve much without the other. Gov- 
ernment should not extend new benefits or opportunities to the employable poor 
without expecting work. Neither should it cut back spending, in an indirect attempt 
to force them to work. Rather, it should expect work directly while also providing 
the benefits people need to reorganize their lives around employment. 

It should do this in two main ways: First, complete welfare reform. Second, extend 
the same approach to nonworking men. 

The Limitations of Reform 

Although successful, welfare reform did not enforce work consistently. It also did 
too little to ensure that families could “make it” after they left welfare. 

PRWORA’s bark was worse than its bite. The act demanded that states move 50 
percent of their welfare cases into work activities by 2002 — a huge jump over FSA 
or earlier law. But several provisions spared most states from having truly to build 
work into their welfare programs: 

• The caseload fall credit: PRWORA allowed states to count against their work 
targets any percent by which their caseloads fell after 1995. Because the fall 
was unexpectedly great, the credit cut the participation levels states had to 
achieve to trivial levels, in many cases to zero. 

• Sanctions: PRWORA allowed states to reduce grants only partially if adults fail 
to cooperate with the work test. Among the states choosing partial sanctions are 
California and New York, the states with the biggest caseloads. This has made 
it impossible fully to enforce the work test. 

• Child-only cases: Welfare cases where only children are paid aid are exempt 
from the work test, even though in practice adults in the families also get sup- 
port. These cases are growing as a share of the caseload, comprising 37 percent 
of all cases by 2001. 7 

• Separate state programs: Some states created separate programs for cases they 
wished to shield from the work test (often those with two parents where the 
TANF activity standard was a difficult 90 percent) or those on the rolls for more 
than five years and thus ineligible for federal aid. These programs could not 
draw federal funding, yet their costs counted toward a state’s maintenance of 
effort (MOE) requirement. 

• Waiver programs: PRWORA allowed states to continue “waiver” programs — ex- 
perimental reform programs — which predated 1996. These usually had more le- 
nient work rules than TANF. 

When TANF was reauthorized last year under the Deficit Reduction Act of (DFA) 
of 2005, only two of these loopholes were closed: The caseload fall credit was re- 
bench-marked on caseloads as of 2005, and separate state programs were subjected 
to the same activity standards as TANF. States are now supposed to achieve the 
50 percent participation norm in 2007. 

At the same time, reform did not do enough to maintain the employment and in- 
comes of families after they had left aid: 

• Work levels fell over time: As noted above, poor single mothers worked more, 
on and off the rolls, until 1999, but their work levels have drifted downwards 
since, losing about half the gain realized through 1999. This is probably the 
main reason why poverty has risen somewhat since then. 

• Most leavers remained poor at least initially: While most families leaving aid 
realized higher incomes through work, they did not usually escape poverty un- 


6 Douglas J. Besharov, “The Past and Future of Welfare Reform,” The Public Interest, no. 150 
(Winter 2003): 4-21; Council of Economic Advisors, “The Effects of Welfare Policy and the Eco- 
nomic Expansion on Welfare Caseloads, An Update” (Washington, DC: Executive Office of the 
President, August 3, 1999); David T. Ellwood, “The Impact of the Earned Income Tax Credit 
and Social Policy Reforms On Work, Marriage, and Living Arrangements” (Cambridge, MA: Har- 
vard University, Kennedy School of Government, November 1999); Jeffrey Grogger, “Welfare 
Transitions in the 1990s: The Economy, Welfare Policy, and the EITC,” Journal of Policy Anal- 
ysis and Management 23, no. 4 (Fall 2004):671-95. 

7 U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Ways and Means, 2004 Green Book: Background Mate- 
rial, and Data on the Programs Within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and Means 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, March 2004), p. 7.88. 
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less they worked steadily for several years and claimed benefits for which they 
remained eligible, chiefly Food Stamps and EITC. 8 

• Few leavers worked consistently: While even low-paid workers do progress to 
higher incomes over time, they have to work steadily to do so, most leavers did 
not. 9 

• Some families lost ground , typically because they became detached from both 
welfare and work. 10 Whether this created active hardship is unclear. 

And perhaps most seriously, welfare reform did little to address the serious work 
problems among low-income men, many of them the fathers of welfare families. I 
address that problem below. 

Completing Welfare Reform 

To reduce poverty further, the first thing government should do is enforce work 
in TANF more fully, motivate families to keep working once they leave TANF, and 
raise earnings. 

• Close further loopholes in work requirements: The most important of the remain- 
ing “outs” from the work test is partial sanctions. Congress should mandate 
that all states close cases entirely when parents decline to cooperate with the 
work test without good cause, as welfare already does for other rule infractions. 
I would also recommend that child-only cases be brought under the work test, 
although how to this involves legal questions. 

• Strengthen Food Stamps work requirements: Currently, Food Stamps requires 
only that employable parents with children over 6 register with a work agency 
and participate in work activities if asked. Those are the sort of work require- 
ments that AFDC found to be ineffective prior to FSA and PRWORA. Congress 
should mandate that states involve specified percentages of Food Stamp cases 
in work activities, as FSA and PRWORA mandated for AFCC/TANF. 

• Add an hours threshold to EITC: The main reason leavers remain poor is that 
they do not work steadily. Government lacks leverage to require them to work 
after they have left aid. Some way must be found to continue to motivate work 
after TANF. Currently, EITC subsidizes wages without any minimum number 
of working hours. Some welfare reform experiments required 30 hours of work 
per week before they paid benefits, in an attempt to raise work levels. 11 Twenty 
or 30 hours might well be required to get an enhanced benefit in EITC, al- 
though this would require some new administrative structure to monitor hours. 
That might help to keep families working. 

• Raise EITC and the minimum wage: Leavers’ earnings are low mainly due to 
low working hours, yet additional steps should also be taken to raise wages 
among the low-skilied. One idea is to raise EITC benefits and/or pay the EITC 
benefit to individual workers rather than just to parents with children. 12 Doing 
this could cause some reductions in work effort among those already working. 
To avoid that is one more reason to institute the EITC hours threshold sug- 
gested above. Congress could also raise the minimum wage, and proposals to 
do this are currently before Congress. 

Two things Congress should not do: 

• Ease up on work requirements: Some will argue that, now that the welfare rolls 
have fallen by so much, most of the remaining cases are unemployable. So these 


8 Sheldon Danziger, Colleen M. Heflin, Mary E. Corcoran, Elizabeth Oltmans, and Hui-Chen 
Wang, “Does It Pay to Move from Welfare to Work?” Journal of Policy Analysis and Manage- 
ment 21, no. 4 (Fall 2002): 671-92; Gregory Acs and Pamela Loprest, with Tracy Roberts, “Final 
Synthesis Report of Findings from ASPOE ‘Leavers’ Grants” (Washington, DC: Urban Institute, 
November 27, 2001). 

9 Susanna Loeb and Mary Corcoran, “Welfare, Work Experience, and Economic Self-Suffi- 
ciency,” Journal of Policy Analysis and Management 20, no. 1 (Winter 2001): 1-20 

10 Wendell Primus, Lynette Rawlings, Kathy Larin, and Kathryn Porter, “The Initial Impacts 
of Welfare Reform on the Incomes of Single-Mother Families” (Washington, DC: Center on Budg- 
et and Policy Priorities, August 22, 1999); Sharon Parrott and Arloc Sherman, “TANF’s Results 
Are More Mixed Than Is Often Understood,” Journal of Policy Analysis and Management 26, 
no. 2 (Spring 2007): 374-81. 

11 Examples included New Hope and the Minnesota Family Investment Program. See Virginia 
Knox et al., Reforming Welfare and Rewarding Work: A Summary of the Final Report on the 
Minnesota Family Investment Program (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corpora- 
tion, 2000); and Johannes M. Bos et al., New Hope for People With Low Incomes: Two-Year Re- 
sults of a Program to Reduce Poverty and Reform Welfare (New York: Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, August 1999). 

12 Gordon Berlin, “Increasing Earnings among Low Wage Workers,” The Future of Children 
17, no. 2, forthcoming. 
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families should be allowed to receive aid indefinitely without having to work. 
This would blunt the impact of reform. The states with the toughest work re- 
quirements were those that reduced poverty the most in the 1990s, not the 
least. 13 Wisconsin, with a caseload fall of 80 or 90 percent, shows that one can 
move even most of the “bottom of the barrel” into jobs if the work test is well 
enforced and support benefits are generous 14 The best solution to “detached” 
families is individualized outreach to these families, not weakening require- 
ments that have succeeded for the vast majority of cases. 

• Ease up on “work first”: Some also will argue that, now that work is required, 
welfare recipients must be allowed to enter education and training and have 
this count as work so they can move up to better jobs. But this was the policy 
that failed under FSA. Evaluations of the 1990s demonstrated that welfare 
work programs that expected work in available jobs outperformed those that 
stressed education and training. Thus, PRWORA mandated actual work in pref- 
erence to training for most clients. Nothing in the experience of welfare reform 
to date has questioned that judgment. 

TANF already allows states to exempt 20 percent of cases from the time limit, 
and it allows some time for education and training for cases that are already work- 
ing. That is sufficient to meet these concerns. There is no need to change the sys- 
tem. There clearly is a case of “If it ain’t broke don’t fix it.” 

Low-Income Men 

Besides completing welfare reform, government should promote higher work levels 
among low-income men. 15 They were largely left out of welfare reform because they 
seldom draw benefits themselves. Yet their work problems are as much a cause of 
family poverty as those of single mothers. One of the main reason low-skilled men 
leave their families — or are kicked out by their spouses — is that they cannot provide 
for them. If low-skilled fathers worked more regularly, fewer families would be fe- 
male-headed, and far fewer children would be poor. 

Under pressure from welfare reform, poor single mothers have been working 
more. But in the same period, low-skilled men have been working less. Their labor 
force participation rates drifted downward during the 1980s and 1990s despite tight 
labor markets most of the time. As a result the overall proportion of poor adults 
who worked at all in a year has actually declined — from 41 percent in 1990 to 37 
percent in 2005 — despite welfare reform. 16 

Experts traditionally blame nonwork among men, like women, on a set of external 
barriers, including lack of jobs and low wages. The evidence for this view is even 
weaker for poor men than it is for single mothers. Jobs for low-skilled men appear 
to be plentiful, as immigration proves. And while unskilled wages are low, they are 
sufficient to avoid poverty if men work regularly and claim EITC and Food Stamps. 
If men seldom work consistently, the main reason is not that idleness is forced on 
them but work discipline has declined. Unskilled men appear to be working less, 
in part, because their wages are garnished to pay child support and because they 
are incarcerated for crime. 17 While we might call those structures barriers, their 
presence makes clear that nonwork is seldom a rational response by these men. 
Rather, it is part of a syndrome of self-defeating behaviors. 

Society’s response to poor men has largely been to incarcerate those who break 
the law and to press absent fathers to pay child support. PRWORA took several 
steps to strengthen child support enforcement. Government has improved its ability 
to establish paternity and levy child support judgments. But it has much more dif- 
ficulty in getting the men to pay. 18 In 2003, among the 3 million poor single moth- 
ers, only 60 percent had a child support order and only 36 percent received any pay- 


13 Rebecca M. Blank and Robert F. Schoeni, “Changes in the Distribution of Children’s Family 
Income over the 1990s,” American Economic Review 93, no. 2 (May 2003): 304-8. 

14 Mead, Government Matters, chs. 9—10. 

15 The following is based on Lawrence M. Mead, “Toward a Mandatory Work Policy for Men,” 
The Future of Children 17, no. 2, forthcoming. A brief summary appeared in Lawrence M. Mead, 
“And Now, Welfare Reform’ for Men,” Washington Post, March 20, 2007, p. A19. 

16 Date from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey, 1991-2006. 
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ment. 19 About 1 million absent fathers owed child support to poor families yet paid 
either nothing or less than they owed. 20 

Putting pressure on the men is insufficient. Their own work problems must also 
be addressed. In welfare reform, society moved from an entitlement system, which 
paid benefits regardless of lifestyle, to one that also required work. With men we 
have to move the other way, adding benefits and opportunities to the criminal jus- 
tice and child support systems, which are already quite punitive. 

A first step is to raise the earnings of the men if they work. One way to do that, 
as for single mothers, is to increase wage subsidies, another to raise the minimum 
wage. Low-paid men who work regularly ought to get a sizable wage subsidy in 
their own right, not only if they have children to support as the EITC allows now. 21 
At the same time, we should not imagine that doing this is enough to raise work 
levels. As with women, a higher subsidy might cause some nonworkers to take jobs, 
but it might also cause some men already working to work less, because they could 
now cover their needs with fewer working hours. So some minimum hours of work 
must be expected. 

How might work levels be raised? Some will recommend voluntary education and 
training problems, but these have not shown much impact on employment and earn- 
ings. The most successful of them, such as Job Corps, have been directive in char- 
acter. They tell their clients clearly that good behavior is expected, and work is not 
left as a choice. Low-skilled men, like welfare mothers, must be obligated to work, 
not just offered the chance to do so. The military may be the most successful shaper 
of youth into productive men, exactly because it can demand functioning. Unfortu- 
nately, today’s military is voluntary and most disadvantaged men do not qualify for 
it. 

Yet government can adapt other institutions that already deal with low-income 
men. The criminal justice and child support systems currently seem to be driving 
work levels down. But they could also be used to raise them. Both systems have 
experimented with programs aimed at improving employment among their clients. 
But most recent programs of this kind have been voluntary. That is, they offered 
services to help the men work, but they did not strictly require them to do so. This 
includes the Ready4Work prison reentry programs funded by the Bush administra- 
tion. 

A better idea would be to institute mandatory work program for men who have 
work obligations but have failed to meet them. This would include the 1 million poor 
men not paying all their child support plus another half million ex-offenders on pa- 
role who do not work regularly. Both groups could be served by the same program, 
as they overlap substantially. These men would be required to work steadily in ei- 
ther a private job, if available, or a government position if necessary. The sanction 
for noncooperation would be returning to prison or going to jail. Out of their earn- 
ings the men would pay any child support owed, but staff would also help them ar- 
range any applicable pubic benefits, such as the proposed higher work subsidies. Su- 
pervision would be much closer than normally provided by the parole or child sup- 
port system. Depending on how much government employment was needed, this 
program would probably cost from $2.4 to $4.8 billion a year. Those costs would be 
somewhat offset by higher child support payments and perhaps lower recidivism. 

It is too soon to mandate a detailed program now. We do not yet have evaluation 
results showing that mandatory work can raise work levels for men, as it has for 
welfare mothers. The one evaluation of such a program — Parents’ Fair Share in the 
1990s — succeeded in raising child support payments by absent father, but not their 
work levels. 22 Several evaluations of new prison reentry programs are underway 
currently. 

Assuming that they show promise, Washington should finance a multi-site dem- 
onstration designed to settle the best design of mandatory work programs for men. 
This would be comparable to the National Evaluation of Welfare to Work Strategies 
(NEWWS), conducted in the 1990s, as part of welfare reform. With those results in 
hand, a preferred work program for men could be implemented nationwide. 

As with welfare reform, such a program would have its impact largely through 
diversion. Once it was clear that society was willing to enforce as well as facilitate 


19 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, April 
2004, child support microdata file, table 4. 

20 This figure is the difference between the 1,582 million poor single mothers who were owed 
child support in 2003 and the 562,000 who received full payment. See Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Survey, April 2004, child support microdata file, table 4. 
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low-wage work, many men who are not working regularly now would begin to do 
so without direct prompting. The commitment of government and administrators to 
take work seriously would persuade the men to do the same. The goal, as in welfare 
reform, is positive. It is not to stigmatize these men but to reintegrate them into 
the community. Through steadier work, they can come in from the cold. And if they 
do, society will also take a big step toward overcoming family poverty. 

One further thought: immigration must be reduced. The massive entry into the 
United States of low-immigrants, chiefly from Mexico, has undercut work oppor- 
tunity for low-skilled men born in this country. Anecdotes say that employers often 
hire immigrants in preference to native-born men, viewing them as more tractable, 
and there is some evidence that immigrants depress the wages of the unskilled . 23 
One thing Washington must do to solve the male work problem is bring this inflow 
under control. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Your timing is impeccable. 
Mr. Berlin is from the Manpower Demonstration Research Cor- 
poration. He is the president. You are on for 5 minutes. Your entire 
remarks will be put into the record, your written remarks will be 
put into the record, so just summarize to us what you think are 
the major points. 

STATEMENT OF GORDON BERLIN, PRESIDENT/CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER, MANPOWER DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH 

CORPORATION 

Mr. BERLIN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On page three in my 
formal remarks I have a chart that lays out the nature of the prob- 
lem, and helps us identify solutions. 

Between 1959 and 1972, the official poverty rate fell by half — 
from 22 percent of the population to 11 percent, a 50-percent de- 
cline. For the next 30 years, poverty rates remained virtually un- 
changed. Why? The graph in figure one of my testimony provides 
one part of the answer. 

Between the end of World War II and the mid-seventies, mean 
average earnings grew by 60 percent. It was as if the whole Nation 
was on an up escalator. Then the escalator came to an abrupt halt, 
and over the next 30 years average earnings actually fell by 15 per- 
cent or so, and of course, poverty stopped falling, too. 

The loss of good paying manufacturing jobs, technological 
changes that placed a premium on higher education, globalization, 
decline of unions, all of these forces meant that economic growth 
no longer led to rising earnings at the low end. These changes hit 
men with a high school diploma or less the hardest. 

How did families cope? They had fewer children, they sent both 
family members into the labor force, they postponed marriage, all 
of which contributed to the rise in single parent households, the 
other principal cause of poverty. 

If we are to make further progress against poverty, we have to 
do something about low earnings, both for today’s workers and for 
tomorrow’s. Turning to the evidence, we have a reliable body of evi- 
dence on which to base future policies. 


23 George J. Boijas, Richard B. Freeman, and Lawrence F. Katz, “On the Labor Market Effects 
of Immigration and Trade,” in Immigration and the Workforce: Economic Consequences for the 
United States and Source Areas, ed. George J. Borjas and Richard B. Freeman (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1992), ch. 7; George J. Borjas, “The Labor Demand Curve Is Downward 
Sloping: Reexamining the Impact of Immigration on the Labor Market,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics 118, no. 4 (November 2003): 1335—74. 
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Three formal, large-scale randomized controlled trials, collec- 
tively known as the “Make Work Pay Experiments,” deliver a con- 
sistent message: earnings supplements that reward work by pro- 
viding cash to supplement the earnings of low-wage workers in- 
crease employment and employment stability, increase earnings 
and income, reduce poverty and the poverty gap, and improve 
young children’s school performance. 

Some of the largest and most lasting gains for parents and chil- 
dren accrued to African Americans and to some of the most eco- 
nomically disadvantaged families. Thus, one reliable way to tackle 
the problem of low earnings, and to reduce poverty in the short 
run, is to make work pay via the earned income tax credit and the 
minimum wage, or other related venues. 

A second, longer term way to reduce earnings-related poverty is 
to invest in the education, attainment, and achievement of the next 
generation, via investments in early childhood education, K 
through 12 reform, and tackling the graduation and persistence 
problems in community colleges. The challenges here are well 
known. We have to figure out in those areas what works, and then 
we still face the very real difficulty of taking high-quality programs 
to scale. 

Returning to the short-run strategies under the jurisdiction of 
this Committee, an increase in the EITC and a hike in the min- 
imum wage offer complementary ways to boost income, and they 
share the burden of making work pay between the public and pri- 
vate sectors. 

I think we face two fundamental choices: first, whether to expand 
the current EITC program with its emphasis on families with chil- 
dren, or whether to focus more on singles who have been under- 
served by the previous EITC increases. Second, whether to raise 
the minimum wage without also indexing it for inflation. I know 
that’s controversial, but I want to explain the interaction between 
the two. 

On the EITC, the choices are an across-the-board raise, a raise 
for married families only, or a more generous increase in the sin- 
gles EITC. While any and all of these strategies would certainly re- 
duce poverty, improvements in the EITC policy over the last two 
decades have, for the most part, bypassed singles, particularly men, 
the very group who have been hit the hardest by these economic 
changes. 

One way to increase the EITC for singles would be to simply dou- 
ble the current maximum benefit for individuals, but this strategy 
would provide only a limited boost to individual earnings, and thus, 
might not have a big effect on work behavior. It might also exacer- 
bate some of the marriage penalty issues. 

A bolder expansion would provide all adult low-wage workers 
who work full-time a payment approaching two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the current one-child family EITC, but with a crucial 
twist. Payment would be based on an individual’s personal income, 
not joint or family income. Singles would be eligible for the supple- 
ment, whether they have children or not, whether they marry or 
not, as would second earners in a married family receiving the ex- 
isting family EITC. It’s essentially trying to create an incentive 
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structure for the poor that is very similar to the incentive structure 
that the rest of us face. 

Now, would this earnings supplement increase employment 
rates, particularly among single men with low skills and those who 
owe child support? Would it increase marriage rates, and reduce 
single parenthood? There is certainly good correlational evidence to 
suggest that it could, but the simple truth is we don’t really know 
whether the full benefits would exceed the cost. 

So, the Committee might want to proceed in two stages, modestly 
boosting the EITC for singles, by doubling or tripling it, while sup- 
porting a formal test in five cities or so of the bolder plan, to deter- 
mine if the benefits exceed the cost. 

Just a few words about the minimum wage. Boosting the min- 
imum wage and enhancing the EITC are complementary, not sub- 
stitute strategies. Allowing the minimum wage to erode while the 
EITC is indexed to inflation has the perverse effect of substituting 
public dollars for private wage increases. So, an expansion of the 
EITC would exacerbate this problem, unless the minimum wage 
was also indexed for inflation. 

In conclusion, making further progress on poverty requires that 
we tackle the secular decline in earnings, and there are two strate- 
gies for doing so. In the short run, we have to expand our efforts 
to make work pay. In the longer run, we have to make investments 
in education from early childhood education to community colleges. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Berlin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gordon Berlin, President/Chief Executive Officer, 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) 

Good afternoon. My name is Gordon Berlin, and I am President of MDRC, a non- 
profit, nonpartisan education and social policy research organization that is dedi- 
cated to learning what works to improve policies and programs that affect the poor. 
Founded in 1974, MDRC evaluates existing programs and tries out new solutions 
to some of the Nation’s most pressing social problems, using rigorous random as- 
signment research designs or near equivalents to assess their impact. I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before this Committee today to describe what research 
tells us about the best ways to alleviate poverty. 

I will make four points: 

• After declining by half between 1959 and 1972, the poverty rate in the United 
States has remained stuck between 11 and 15 percent ever since. Why? The 
prime explanations are rising rates of single parenthood and falling real wages, 
particularly among men with low levels of education. Of the two, the decline 
in wages is the more instrumental — that is, falling earnings is a problem we 
can redress and we have good evidence about what works. 

• A compelling body of evidence points to effective solutions — both short-term and 
long-term — for alleviating poverty related to low earnings today and the 
intergenerational transfer of poverty tomorrow. In the short term, enhancing 
the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC), especially for single individuals, and in- 
dexing the minimum wage to inflation could be an effective strategy for boosting 
employment and earnings and reducing poverty. In the long-term, investments 
in educational reform — from pre-kindergarten classes to community colleges — 
should equip the next generation with the skills they need to obtain high-paying 
jobs. 

• These short- and long-term two-generation strategies are interdependent: Pro- 
viding enhanced work supports to adults and moving families out of poverty 
today has positive effects on young children’s school performance — and provides 
a strong foundation for long-term efforts to prevent poverty tomorrow through 
improved educational opportunities for poor children. 

• An aggressive strategy to address falling wages would redesign and expand the 
EITC benefit for individuals, regardless of their parenting or marital status, 
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conditioned on working 30 hours a week and determined on the basis of indi- 
vidual income rather than joint income. Retaining the current EITC for families 
with children while creating a new EITC for single individuals (including non- 
custodial parents and second earners in two-parent households) could have 
wide-ranging positive effects on employment, earnings, income, and poverty — 
as well as on family well-being. But because the costs of such an initiative 
would be high, a prudent first step would be a demonstration project with a rig- 
orous research design in three or four cities to determine if the plan’s benefits 
outweigh its costs. 

Falling Wages and Poverty 

For more than 40 years, the conventional wisdom has been that the best anti- 
poverty strategy is to help the unemployed get jobs. And while work is a necessary 
precondition to escaping poverty, getting jobs is not the problem it once was for most 
segments of the population — as unemployment has remained at the historically low 
rate of between 4 and 6 percent for the past 10 years. The key problem facing most 
poor people is that many jobs simply don’t pay enough. 

In 1959, when we first began to measure poverty, 22 percent of all Americans 
lived in households with income below the poverty line. By 1972, the poverty rate 
had been cut in half, falling to 11 percent nationally. But then the poverty rate 
stopped declining and ranged between 11 percent and 15 percent, depending on the 
state of the economy, for the next 30 years (see Figure 1). Why didn’t poverty con- 
tinue falling? 

Falling wages and increasing rates of single-parenting are the two principal expla- 
nations, and, as I’ll explain, these phenomena are closely related. Economic changes 
led to stagnant and declining wages at the bottom of the wage distribution, espe- 
cially among men with a high school diploma or less, and demographic changes saw 
a near doubling of the fraction of all families with children headed by a single par- 
ent. 

Let’s focus on wages and earnings. Between 1947 and 1972, average earnings 
grew in real terms by 60 percent for nonsupervisory workers. As Frank Levy has 
described, it was as if the whole Nation were on an economic up-escalator. It was 
this rise in earnings that explains much of the postwar decline in poverty until 
1972. But then earnings began to tumble. In fact, by 2004, the average production 
worker’s weekly earnings had fallen to $528 (in inflation-adjusted dollars), a 15 per- 
cent decline (see Figure 1). 
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Wages and earnings declined initially as a result of the recessions of the 1970s. 
But this era was also the start of a major restructuring of the economy, in which 
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the premium placed on education began to grow. A new skills bias started to domi- 
nate the labor market, creating high-paying jobs that required a college degree or 
better and lots of low-paying jobs that required no more than a high school diploma 
and often less. As a result, economic inequality — the gap between the richest and 
poorest Americans — widened during the 1970s and 1980s as earnings for those with 
college accelerated, while wages for those at the bottom fell in step with the massive 
loss of high-paying blue-collar jobs as a result of industrial restructuring. The de- 
cline of unions, rising competition from low-skilled newcomers, and the erosion of 
the minimum wage all exacerbated these trends. 

How did Americans cope with this decline in earnings? Two-parent families main- 
tained their standard of living by having fewer children and sending both parents 
into the workforce. Single-parent families, of course, did not have the option of put- 
ting another parent to work. In fact, employment rates among single mothers grew 
rapidly during the 1980s and 1990s — but, because single parents were more likely 
to be poorly educated and because they only had one earner, inequality widened. 

As earnings fell, other manifestations of poverty worsened: employment declined 
(particularly among less-educated men), marriage rates fell, and crime rates rose. 
Of course, these problems are intertwined and reinforcing. For instance, as the 
wages of men with a high school education or less tumbled, the employment rates 
of these men also fell, and, in turn, the share who could support a family above the 
poverty line began to decline — and with it the professed willingness of low-income 
mothers and fathers to marry. Indeed, among men aged 25-54 with a high school 
diploma or less in 2003, the earnings of a quarter of whites, a third of blacks, and 
two-fifths of Hispanics were inadequate to support a family of four above the pov- 
erty line. Certainly, the choices that individuals make — whether to have children 
within marriage or not, whether to take a low-paying job or to become involved in 
criminal activity — play an important role in determining one’s poverty status. Yet, 
it is hard to argue that technological change, globalization, and other large macro- 
economic forces that have transformed the American and world labor markets 
haven’t played an independent, causal role in poverty’s persistence. 

Men with a high school diploma or less, especially men of color, have been par- 
ticularly hard hit. Over the same period that wages were falling, employment rates 
among men were also tumbling, down a startling 20-plus percentage points between 
1970 and 2000 for men with a high school education or less and roughly 7 percent- 
age points for those with some college. By contrast, as a result of economic neces- 
sity, changing norms, and the rise of service sector jobs, women’s employment rates 
rose dramatically as more and more women entered the labor market, especially in 
the 1990s. 

Why have men’s employment rates been declining? For some men, as blue-collar 
jobs evaporated and wages fell, employment became less attractive. The strong econ- 
omy of the 1990s offers a reverse proof: As wages at the bottom rose, the employ- 
ment rates of white, black, and Hispanic young men stabilized and began to grow. 
For example, the employment rates of black men aged 16 to 34 rose between 1992 
and 2000, as did the rates for young black men (16 to 24) with a high school di- 
ploma or less (see Table 1). But once the boom years were over, the employment 
rates of black men resumed their downward trend, plunging following the 2001 re- 
cession much as they did during the 1991 recession. While the reasons for the dis- 
mal position of young black men in the labor market are complex (and include racial 
discrimination and inadequate basic skills and education, as well as the behavioral 
changes noted by Larry Mead and others), a key part of the explanation is the inter- 
action among low wages, the rewards of illegal activity, and strict drug laws, which 
have resulted in as many as 30 percent of all young black men becoming entangled 
with the criminal justice system at some point. Incarceration appears to have its 
own independent effect — the label of ex-offender further worsens and taints the fu- 
ture employment prospects for all former prisoners reentering society. 

In sum, poverty stopped falling in large part because earnings stopped rising. And 
while poverty is a complex problem with many causes, it seems clear that the Na- 
tion must address the problem of low-wage work in order to further reduce pov- 
erty — because low-wage work is here to stay. The Bureau of Labor Statistics projects 
that 46 percent of all jobs in 2014 will be filled by workers with a high school di- 
ploma or less. The bulk of these jobs — janitor, food service, retail sales, laborer, 
child care provider, home health aid — are expected to offer either low or very low 
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Strategies That Work to Reduce Poverty 

So, what to do? There are essentially two types of antipoverty strategies the Na- 
tion could pursue. The first are short-term interventions, most focused on “making 
work pay” by supporting low-wage workers with earnings supplements and other 
kinds of supports, including upgraded training. The second type are long-term, 
intergenerational strategies — principally investments in preschool through postsec- 
ondary education — so that the next generations of young people have the knowledge 
and skills to fill higher-paying jobs. Importantly, the two strategies reinforce each 
other; for example, lifting a family above the poverty line with an earnings supple- 
ment can increase young children’s school performance — in effect, enhancing the 
payoff of a high-quality early childhood education program. My focus today is on 
some of the short-run strategies that fall under the jurisdiction of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

If low wages are the principal problem we face in reversing poverty, one might 
reasonably ask: Can government successfully intervene to raise earnings and in- 
comes and reduce poverty? Encouragingly, a reliable body of evidence demonstrates 
that work-based earnings supplements — including the Earned Income Tax Credit 
(EITC) — can boost employment and earnings and reduce poverty. For very low-wage 
workers, hiking the minimum wage would likely have similar effects, so long as the 
increase was not high enough to result in reduced hiring by employers. 

The “Make Work Pay” Experiments. Concerned that low-wage work simply 
did not pay relative to welfare, the state of Minnesota, the New Hope community 
group in Milwaukee, and two provinces in Canada began to experiment during the 
1980s with new approaches designed to increase the payoff from low-wage work — 
that is, to make work pay. All three provided work incentives in the form of monthly 
cash payments to supplement the earnings of low-wage workers. The payments were 
made only when people worked, and the amount of each month’s cash payment de- 
pended on the amount of each month’s earnings. 

The results were encouraging. The mostly single mothers who were offered earn- 
ings supplements in these three large-scale, rigorous studies were more likely to 
work, earned more, had more income, and were less likely to be in poverty than con- 
trol group members who were not offered supplements. At their peak, these employ- 
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ment, earnings, and income gains were large — reaching 12- to 14-percentage-point 
increases in employment rates, about $200-$300 more per quarter in earnings, and 
$300-$500 more in quarterly income. The earnings supplements also had a sec- 
ondary benefit for children. Preschool-age children of participating parents did bet- 
ter academically than like children in the control group, in part because their par- 
ents had higher incomes and they were more likely to attend high-quality, center- 
based child care programs. The largest and most persistent effects on adults were 
found for African-Americans and for the most disadvantaged participants, particu- 
larly high school dropouts without recent work history and with long welfare spells. 
For these groups, the employment and earnings effects continued through the end 
of the follow-up period — six years in the Minnesota project — implying that early 
work experience could provide a lasting leg up in the labor market for more dis- 
advantaged populations. The pattern of results for all participants also suggests 
that income gains — and thus the poverty reduction effects — could be sustained by 
an ongoing program of supplements. (The earnings supplements in these demonstra- 
tion projects ended after three years.) 

Rent Incentives for Public Housing Residents. A more recent program that 
used earnings supplements — in this case, in the form of rent breaks for public hous- 
ing residents conditioned on work — had large positive earnings effects for many dif- 
ferent types of residents, including striking earnings effects for immigrant men, and 
positive but smaller impacts on residents’ employment rates. Called Jobs-Plus, this 
ambitious place-based effort changed traditional public housing rules so that ten- 
ants’ rents did not rise as quickly or at all when their earnings grew (that is, rents 
were held flat). In addition to this financial work incentive, Jobs-Plus offered em- 
ployment-related assistance, on-site case management, and job-related information 
sharing through resident networks. 

The Earned Income Tax Credit. Members of this Committee have used em- 
ployee subsidies as an integral part of the Nation’s strategy for reducing poverty 
since the EITC was first passed in 1975. Today the EITC, which the Committee sub- 
stantially expanded in 1986, 1990, and 1993, is available to all low-income workers 
who file tax returns. It is refundable, which means that its benefits are paid out 
even when the tax filer does not owe any income taxes. More than 20 million tax- 
payers take advantage of the EITC each year, at a cost approaching $40 billion, 
making it by far the largest cash benefit program for the poor. 

The EITC’s distinguishing feature is its status as a safety net built around work — 
only people with earnings can claim the credit. The amount varies by both family 
type and earnings. Families with two or more children can receive a maximum cred- 
it of $4,716; those with one child, $2,853; and single adults with no children, $428. 
However, because the EITC overwhelmingly benefits single parents supporting chil- 
dren, it largely excludes single adults without children who are poor (and dispropor- 
tionately male) and it creates disincentives to work and marry for some families. 
Although recent changes have reduced marriage penalties in the EITC, some do re- 
main, particularly when both spouses in a married-couple family have similar earn- 
ings. 

Based on a comprehensive review of studies, Steve Holt reports that the EITC re- 
duces family poverty by a tenth, reduces poverty among children by a fourth, and 
closes the poverty gap by a fifth. Note that the Census Bureau’s official poverty esti- 
mate doesn’t count the EITC as income. If it did — and if one also subtracted the 
cost of work expenses and child care — the poverty rate would likely fall by a couple 
of percentage points, but the trends described in Figure 1 would remain pretty much 
the same. On the other hand, if certain recommendations of a National Academy 
of Sciences Panel on Poverty were adopted, the poverty rate would likely be some- 
what higher. 

Raising the Minimum Wage. Both experience and empirical evidence suggest 
that the minimum wage can play a valuable role in raising wages and reducing pov- 
erty without severely distorting labor markets. However, as of early 2007, the value 
of the federal minimum wage had fallen to its lowest level in 50 years. Both Presi- 
dent Bush and Congressional leaders have vowed to increase the minimum wage to 
$7.25, although if it is not indexed to inflation, its value will once again gradually 
erode over time. Thirty states and the District of Columbia have established min- 
imum wages above the federal level. 

However, only one in five minimum-wage workers live in families with below-pov- 
erty income. Many are between 16 and 24 years old and do not support families, 
making the minimum wage a relatively inefficient way to reduce family poverty, al- 
though its efficiency improves somewhat if the goal is to help workers up to 200 
percent of the poverty line. In addition, the political unpredictability of the min- 
imum wage makes it an unreliable policy lever for supporting low-wage workers. A 
minimum wage increase to $7.25 an hour could substantially boost wages at the bot- 
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tom, lifting some families above the poverty line, helping other families both below 
and just above the poverty line, while reducing the overall public cost of the EITC. 
While available evidence summarized by David Card and Alan Krueger suggests 
that a boost to $7.00 an hour or so would not have a noticeable effect on employ- 
ment rates, economic theory and practical experience suggest that, above some wage 
level, employers would cut back on hiring. For all of these reasons, a higher min- 
imum wage, in and of itself, would not permanently address the problems of per- 
sistent poverty. 

Considering the Policy Choices: Expanding the EITC and Boosting the Min- 
imum Wage 

Over the next 10 to 20 years, it is hard to imagine reducing poverty without find- 
ing a way to make low-wage work pay better. The compelling body of evidence that 
I’ve just described suggests that expanding the EITC, preferably in combination 
with a boost in the minimum wage, would be an effective way to supplement low 
earnings. While there are a number of ways that one could envision such an expan- 
sion, I believe that it boils down to essentially two broad policy questions: 

1. Is it best to expand the current EITC program, with its emphasis on families 
with children, or to address the imbalance that has emerged between singles 
and those with children by expanding the EITC program for individuals? 

2. Is it enough to raise the minimum wage without indexing it for inflation? 

On the first question, there are essentially three options for expanding the EITC: 
(a) increase the EITC for families with children and especially for large families, (b) 
increase it for married couples only (in order to further reduce marriage penalties 
and incentivize marriage), or (c) increase the EITC for individual low-wage workers. 

An across-the-board increase in the existing EITC moves more families above the 
poverty line and increases the incomes of those just above and below the poverty 
line, but perpetuates current inequities by doing little to address the companion 
problems of single parenthood, single men’s and women’s low earnings, or remaining 
marriage penalties in two-earner families. The second approach has the advantage 
of reducing marriage penalties, but it shares several of the shortcomings of the first, 
it may create stronger work disincentives for second earners, and it encourages peo- 
ple to marry for the money, running the risk of promoting any marriage over a 
healthy marriage. Moreover, it fails to tackle the problem of the low wages of single 
adults, particularly men. 

Expanding the EITC for Singles. The third strategy for expanding the federal 
EITC — further supplementing the earnings of individual workers without children — 
may seem counterintuitive at first. But single men and women (as well as second 
earners in two-parent households) have been mostly ignored by the expansion of the 
EITC in the last 20 years. Single men (many of whom are noncustodial parents with 
child support obligations) have been the hardest hit by the losses in the manufac- 
turing sector and the decline in earnings since the early 1970s. This imbalance in 
the EITC has had the unintended effect of distorting incentives to work, marry, and 
have children. An increase in the EITC for singles would help counter three decades 
of wage stagnation and persistent poverty, with likely positive corollary effects on 
employment and parental child support. In addition, if the expansion were accom- 
panied by two admittedly radical changes — (1) creating a full-time work require- 
ment and (2) basing eligibility on individual rather than joint income — it would help 
both singles and parents with children. 

One way to increase the EITC for singles would be to simply double the current 
maximum benefit for individuals, which currently stands at $428. But this strategy 
would provide only a limited boost to individual earnings and thus might not have 
a big effect on work behavior; it would surely exacerbate marriage penalties if done 
alone; and, if passed in conjunction with a rise in the minimum wage, would pri- 
marily affect part-time workers rather than full-time workers. 

A bolder expansion would provide all adult low- wage workers (aged 21-54) who 
work full time (30 hours a week) a payment approaching that of the current family 
EITC (for example, a 25 percent subsidy rate to a maximum payment amount of 
$1,950) but with a crucial twist: payment would be based on an individual’s per- 
sonal income, not joint or family income, and singles would be eligible for the sup- 
plement whether they have children or not and whether they marry or not, as would 
second earners in a married family receiving the existing family EITC. By condi- 
tioning this new benefit on full-time work, by targeting individuals regardless of 
their family status, by keeping the existing EITC for families with children in place, 
and by calculating EITC eligibility on the basis of individual income (as Canadians 
and Europeans do) rather than joint income for tax filing purposes, this earnings- 
based supplement would restore equity to the American social compact while mini- 
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mizing the distortion of incentives to work, marry, and bear children. (A fuller ex- 
planation of this idea will be published in the September issue of The Future of 
Children; a working paper can be found on the MDRC website, www.mdrc.org) 

Adults working less than 30 hours a week, including second earners in two-parent 
households, would have an incentive to increase their work hours, further boosting 
income, promoting self-sufficiency, and reducing poverty. And those adults not in 
the labor force would have added incentive to find a full-time job, which would sub- 
stantially boost total income. To administer the 30-hour requirement, employers 
would be required to report monthly or quarterly hours worked on the end-of-year 
W— 2 statements that employees rely upon when filing taxes. Next, by 
supplementing the earnings of single men in low-wage jobs and increasing their in- 
come, this plan would encourage more “on the books” work, while helping men meet 
their child support obligations. As in current law, single people who are parents and 
owe child support would have their EITC payment attached to pay their child sup- 
port obligations. Importantly, some of the largest benefits would accrue to two-par- 
ent households when both adults can work full time. Roughly, 21 million low-wage 
married individuals and another 16 million single individuals would receive an 
EITC payment under this plan. Such an expansion would not be cheap; depending 
on how one structured the benefits, the annual cost for a national expansion would 
range from $4 billion to $33 billion. 

Would an earnings supplement like this really increase employment rates, par- 
ticularly among single men? Honestly, we don’t know. But there is good evidence 
to suggest that it might. Economists estimate that increasing the hourly wage of a 
low-income worker by 10 percent would boost employment between 2 and 10 per- 
cent. Adding credence to these estimates, the three make-work-pay experiments that 
I described earlier had similar employment, earnings, and income effects, albeit for 
a population of mostly single mothers. And, the New Hope program, which also 
served single men, did achieve modest, statistically significant gains in the number 
of quarters employed for men overall, as well as for single men, when cumulated 
over the full eight-year follow-up period — although the small number of men in the 
study sample (by design) makes these findings suggestive at best. And as noted 
above, the higher wages that came with the economic boom of the 1990s also led 
to increases in men’s employment rates. 

Indexing the Minimum Wage to Inflation. History makes it clear that the 
value of a boost in the minimum wage declines over time, as political will must be 
continually rebuilt to adjust it for inflation. To address this problem, policymakers 
should consider going beyond just raising the minimum wage to $7.25 an hour and 
also index it to inflation. While this won’t bring the minimum wage back up to its 
original value of about half the median hourly wage, it would forestall a quick re- 
turn to the erosion in value it has seen in the last decade. 

Boosting the minimum wage and enhancing the EITC are complementary, not 
substitute, strategies. Allowing the minimum wage to erode while the EITC is in- 
dexed to inflation has the perverse effect of substituting public dollars for private 
wage increases. An expansion of the EITC would exacerbate this problem unless the 
minimum wage was also indexed. In short, increasing the minimum wage and in- 
dexing it for inflation would provide a floor below which wages could not fall, would 
make the expansion of the EITC more effective and more affordable, and would pre- 
vent an inflation-indexed EITC from substituting for wage increases employers 
would otherwise have provided. 

What Do We Know About Other Strategies for Reducing Poverty? 

While an expanded EITC, like the one I have described, would do much to help 
low-wage workers and their families, we have to acknowledge that it would not be 
enough to address all the causes of poverty. Given the prominent role of single par- 
enthood in persistent poverty, why not propose an expansion in marital education 
programs? Given the changes in the labor market, why not propose additional in- 
vestments in job retention and advancement? Given the problems of the “hard to 
employ,” why not propose additional programs to tackle the problems of youth and 
adults with low skills, no work history, or mental health and substance abuse prob- 
lems? The short answer is that we don’t have good evidence about what would make 
a difference. Fortunately, research is now underway that, I believe, will provide 
more reliable information about what does and does not work to address these prob- 
lems. 

For instance, marriage and childbearing behaviors and high rates of single-par- 
enting, while related to economic changes, are also largely the product of social 
norms. Low-income couples face greater challenges to building and maintaining 
healthy relationships (for instance, because of the stress of financial difficulties), 
and their families are consequently less likely to experience stable marriages. While 
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an extensive body of evidence on how to strengthen marriages exists, this research 
consists primarily of small-scale studies of typically short-term programs for middle- 
class couples. MDRC is involved in two large-scale, random assignment evaluations 
of new programs to promote healthy marriages and co-parenting relationships 
among low-income families, which should provide important answers about the 
value of these interventions. 

Similarly, even if we were to boost the earnings and income of low-wage workers 
through an expanded EITC, real prosperity for most Americans comes from moving 
up the career ladder. In the U.S., no government agency is tasked with supporting 
low-wage workers by connecting them to benefits (like public health care, child care 
and housing subsidies, and food stamps) or helping them find better jobs. Through 
three large-scale projects in the U.S. and the United Kingdom, MDRC is learning 
how challenging it is to develop programs that actually promote career advance- 
ment. However, early results suggest that one-stop centers (created by the Work- 
force Investment Act) might be a good venue for these programs and that particular 
strategies, like using financial incentives, contracting with community-based groups 
with strong business connections, and combining work supports with advancement 
services (including community college-based education), could be promising. 

Finally, earnings supplements are not much help to people who have a difficult 
time finding or keeping a job. Few strategies have been developed that have proven 
effectiveness in helping the hard-to-employ find stable employment, but rigorous 
studies of new initiatives are currently underway, including transitional jobs pro- 
grams for reentering prisoners and long-term welfare recipients, intensive case man- 
agement of single parents suffering from depression, accelerated health benefits for 
disability recipients, residential youth development programs for dropouts, and em- 
ployment programs for substance-abusers. 

Conclusion 

The most direct way to alleviate poverty is to tackle the legacy of falling wages, 
particularly for men with less education. Solid and reliable evidence demonstrates 
that earnings supplements have encouraged work and reduced poverty among un- 
employed and underemployed single parents. Expanding the use of earnings supple- 
ment for single adults would go a long way toward reducing poverty among low- 
wage workers and their families. A first step would be to modestly expand the cur- 
rent EITC in conjunction with an inflation-indexed boost in the minimum wage, 
paying special attention to singles by doubling or tripling the current annual max- 
imum EITC benefit for single adults with no children. 

In addition, the Committee should also consider a limited test of a more enhanced 
EITC for singles along the lines that I have described: for all adult workers, aged 
21 to 54, regardless of parenting or marital status, and conditioned on working 30 
hours a week. One could imagine a multiyear demonstration in three or four cities 
that would determine the new benefit’s effects on poverty, earnings, work, marriage/ 
cohabitation, and childbearing and that would provide guidance about the feasibility 
of expanding the policy when the EITC is next reauthorized. While the cost of scal- 
ing up an EITC for singles, in which eligibility is based on individual rather than 
joint income, seems daunting, it may well be that the long-term benefits of such a 
plan could more than pay for itself in increased work effort, increased child support 
payments, increases in the number of two-parent households, and decreases in 
crime and nonmarital childbearing. But we won’t know unless we conduct a com- 
paratively inexpensive test of the idea in a few places that relies on random assign- 
ment research designs whenever feasible. 

As I noted at the beginning, just addressing the effects of low wages will not be 
enough. To make a significant and long-lasting difference, we will need to invest 
both in short-term strategies that boost the well-being of poor families today — as 
well as in long-term educational strategies that ensure that succeeding generations 
will have the skills to succeed in the labor market. Children growing up in poverty 
do worse in school, have earnings that are substantially lower as adults, and are 
more likely to become teen parents, among other problems. By reducing poverty 
through work supports for parents, their children will be in the position to take ad- 
vantage of better educational opportunities, as we learn more about what works in 
early childhood education, K-12, and postsecondary reform. The best incubator for 
developing human capital tomorrow is a family that is not living in poverty today. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testi- 
mony, and we appreciate all of you coming and taking the time to 
do this. 

It sounds like, from listening to some of you, that this is a matter 
of definitional problems here, that we don’t have as much poverty 
as we say we do, it’s all definitional. We had some testimony before 
this Committee from Mr. Bernstein, from the Economic Policy In- 
stitute, in which he says, talking about the NAS study, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences was asked about this, and we have 
heard the talk about how we’ve got to put more things on the in- 
come side. However, we’re not talking about what this money is 
being spent on, what are the standards by which you are judging 
poverty. 

He says that, on average, the NAS rates are about 1 percent 
above the official average if you take all the things that are added 
in and added out — child care and health care, and all these things 
that hit people. 

I would like to hear this panel talk about the poverty — have we 
got the handle on how many people are there? Are we saying there 
are too many? Do you all think there are too many on the poverty 
roll, or do you think there are too few? 

Ms. GIBBS. Maybe if I could start, just by providing a compari- 
son in New York City. There are self-sufficiency calculators that 
are done across the Nation. In New York City, what that calculator 
estimates is what a family of four to meet basic needs. It doesn’t 
provide any additional cash for anything, a family vacation, any- 
thing. It’s just meeting housing, food, basic necessities. The cost 
would be $58,000 a year, compared to the Federal poverty measure 
nationally of just under $20,000. 

So, we believe that not only do we need to calculate the value 
of tax credits and other transfer benefits into how much income is 
in the household, but you also need to really reflect how much it 
costs to meet those basic needs, to have a true sense of how many 
people are living in poverty. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Podesta? 

Mr. PODESTA. Well, Mr. McDermott, this reminds me a little 
bit of the discussion about science and global warming. I think 
we’ve got a problem. The fact that there could be some dispute 
about the variation of the problem doesn’t undermine the problem. 

I think that the National Academy recommendations are smart 
ones, and I think that the Committee could move on the question 
of what the right rate is. There is no question that there are mil- 
lions of people living in poverty in this country, way too many, and 
there are millions more — we estimate about 90 million people — who 
are living on low incomes. They are struggling from paycheck to 
paycheck. They are one health crisis away, one job loss away, from 
falling into deep poverty. That’s something that this country ought 
to do something about. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. You worked in the White House. So, 
if we set a policy of cutting poverty by 50 percent by 2020, how will 
that change decisionmaking? 

Mr. PODESTA. Well, let me give that perspective also from the 
perspective of the United Kingdom, which set a goal of trying to 
eliminate child poverty, and trying to cut in increments of 25 per- 
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cent, 50 percent, are on track to do that, because they oriented gov- 
ernment policy toward that goal. 

We had a goal of trying to reform welfare, reduce caseloads, but 
also support people going into work. I think that that informs deci- 
sionmaking, it informs priorities. A lot of ideas were put on the 
table here, just in the course of this panel. Much of — I think the 
panel agreed on the notion of trying to expand work support 
through the EITC and raising the minimum wage. 

I think it gives strategic direction to — and it gives the ability for 
the public to have accountability, if you set firm goals to say you 
can measure against them whether you’re making progress. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Berlin, I was interested in reading 
your remarks. Some people say full-time work is the solution to 
poverty, but you know and I know that there are a lot of people 
working full time who are still below the poverty line. 

How do you guarantee — if you don’t work, of course you’re not 
going to get there. We can understand that, but if you do work, 
how do we guarantee that you get out? Or, is this the free enter- 
prise system, and we just say, “Well, it’s tough. You didn’t get out.” 
Is that what your bottom line is in your analysis? 

Mr. BERLIN. Well, I think that if you work full time you ought 
to be out of poverty, and you ought to be able to support a family 
above the poverty line. I think that comports best with American 
values. One of the terrific things that this Committee has done 
over time is to rethink the safety net, so that it’s built more around 
work than non-work. 

One statistic really bears out what the problem has been. In 
1973, the average high school drop-out could support a family of 3 
above the poverty line. Today that’s not likely given their average 
earnings. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Do you think we can get people above 
the poverty line without providing universal health care? 

Mr. BERLIN. I think we could get them above the poverty line 
if the minimum wage was higher, and if we had an earned income 
tax credit that was a bit more generous than the current 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. You think individuals could buy their 
own insurance? 

Mr. BERLIN. Well 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Is that the scheme by which you’re 
talking? 

Mr. BERLIN. It’s a related, but somewhat separate issue. You 
could think about the cost of health insurance 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. But it’s the number one cause of bank- 
ruptcies in the country. 

Mr. BERLIN. Right. You could think about health insurance as 
being another way to help make work pay. One of the experiments 
that we evaluated, the New Hope Project, both supplemented earn- 
ings and provided health insurance benefits, and provided child 
care benefits. So, a more comprehensive package would be one way 
to go. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Weller will inquire. Thank you. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank 
each of the panelists for your testimony and for your time here 
today on an important subject. I think we all agree that we need 
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to reduce poverty. I think we all agree that when one child is in 
poverty, that’s too many. 

You know, Dr. Mead, time is limited, so my first question I’m 
going to direct to you. As you noted, welfare was reformed in 1996 
and although Clay Shaw is not with us today with his leadership — 
and I look back at the 13 years I have been on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, clearly, welfare reform was one of the great ac- 
complishments of this Congress and of this Committee. It reduced 
welfare, and also lifted children out of poverty, as you noted. 

As Chairman McDermott pointed out, defining poverty is pretty 
important, as we begin the process of looking to determine what 
further we should be doing to reduce poverty. Can you, from the 
standpoint of explaining for the Subcommittee, explain in exact 
terms today how we define poverty, including sources of income, 
factoring in costs. 

Dr. MEAD. I may get this exactly right, I hope so. The poverty 
rate is calculated by setting a minimum threshold of income, which 
we take to be the minimum that you need to live a minimally de- 
cent life. It varies by family size. Then we count against that 
standard cash income on a pre-tax basis. 

So, we take earnings, benefits like Social Security or welfare, 
pre-tax, and then we see if your income is up to that poverty 
threshold. We exclude in-kind benefits like food stamps. We also 
exclude post-tax benefits, including EITCs, because that is given 
through the tax system. So, we substantially under-estimate the in- 
come that people really get from various sources. Therefore, we 
over-estimate how many people are poor. 

On the other hand, income is also measured pre-tax, so to the ex- 
tent you’re paying taxes, that is also not included. We also don’t 
include work expenses. I more or less support the National Acad- 
emy of Science’s approach to revising the measure, because it 
would deal with both of these limitations, to a certain extent. 

At the same time, I want to counsel against too great an absorp- 
tion in the question of the poverty measure. Although we can de- 
bate that, and it does make some difference in how many poor peo- 
ple we have, poverty actually involves a combination of low income 
plus various lifestyles that tend to keep people at the bottom. All 
of that is part of what we mean by poverty. The lifestyle dimen- 
sion, particularly, doesn’t go away if you redefine the poverty line. 

So, we should worry about integrating people at the bottom, and 
that includes raising their income, to be sure, but it also involves, 
as Isabel has suggested, focusing on problems of work, family, get- 
ting through school. Those are the things that really comprise the 
complex that we call poverty, and we should address all of that. 

Mr. WELLER. The National Academy of Sciences, my colleague, 
Pete Stark, as the ranking Democrat on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, the Urban Institute, and others have advocated including 
the EITC, food stamps, housing, that support that income as part 
of determining poverty. 

What would happen, typically, if that were to be included as part 
of the formula? 

Dr. MEAD. Well, you shared earlier Doug Besharov’s calculation, 
which shows that it cuts the poverty rate very substantially, but, 
as I mentioned, to do that doesn’t really do away with the manner 
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of life that we associate with poverty, which is really a life of de- 
feat. That is the most notable feature of the poverty population. 
These are people who have given up hope in important respects. 

We really want to change that. We want to have people feel more 
in command of things. That’s what happens, if we address these 
lifestyle dimensions that we have talked about, particularly em- 
ployment. Employment has special importance is that we know 
how to change it. We have learned how to do that, unlike the fam- 
ily problems, where we don’t have as much leverage. 

We have reason to think that raising work levels has positive ef- 
fects on the family problems. So, although it isn’t a whole total so- 
lution, it’s the thing that we can do that most directly raises in- 
come and addresses the lifestyle issues that are a part of the na- 
ture of poverty. 

We have had a big success in this area in the last 15 years. We 
need to build on that, both for men and for women. 

Mr. WELLER. Well, we have seen, in welfare reform, the empha- 
sis on a two-parent household. 

Dr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WELLER. Work has really changed lives for many children, 
lifting them out of poverty. 

Dr. MEAD. That’s right. 

Mr. WELLER. Dr. Sawhill, the Joint Economic Committee, in 
2004 — Dr. Mead, maybe you can reflect on this, and others may 
want to comment — did a model utilizing, as some have discussed 
today, incorporating other taxpayer-funded benefits as part of the 
income, and also factoring cost of living, child care, and others. 

That particular model, which — the Joint Economic Committee, 
which as you know, is a non-partisan, or I should say a bipartisan 
Committee and bicameral, too — incorporated in the income, as well 
as those costs as we discussed as recommended by the National 
Academy of Sciences. Based off the official census, they found there 
was a 30-percent reduction in poverty, based upon that formula 
which the National Academy of Sciences recommended, just based 
on 2004, the poverty rate at that time. 

You know, Dr. Sawhill, would you agree that we should include 
additional benefits, as well as those additional costs as part of de- 
termining poverty, as the National Academy of Sciences has rec- 
ommended, as Congressman Stark has recommended, as the Joint 
Economic Committee analyzed? 

Dr. SAWHILL. You know, I think we could debate for many 
years what’s the right way to define poverty, and it wouldn’t prob- 
ably make a huge difference, in terms of what we would decide to 
do or not to do. 

You are certainly right, that because non-cash benefits tend to be 
left out of the measure, and because non-cash benefits have grown 
more rapidly than cash benefits, we are missing some improve- 
ments that we might otherwise pick up. 

On the other hand, people who have looked at the poverty trends 
with and without the inclusion of some of these additional items 
you have mentioned, haven’t seen any big differences. 

I would also point out that we haven’t adjusted the poverty 
standard, the amount that we think people need, compared to what 
they actually get. So, the standard, the poverty line, is much lower, 
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relative to the average person’s income than it was in the past, 
when we first developed the official measure of poverty. 

So, my basic conclusion would be any definition and measure 
that you come up with is, in the end, going to be arbitrary, it’s just 
a convenient benchmark. We don’t — as Larry has emphasized, we 
don’t think that differently about someone who has $1,000 more a 
year, or $1,000 less a year than the actual line, as making that 
much a big difference in their lives. 

Mr. WELLER. You know 

Dr. SAWHILL. So, I do not think that that is going to make that 
big a difference. 

Mr. WELLER. Dr. Mead, if we’re going to reduce poverty by half, 
as Chairman Rangel has indicated, obviously we have to start a 
bench line somewhere. So, a definition does matter. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the record the Joint Economic Committee analysis? I think 
it is very useful in looking at options, but, Dr. Mead, if we’re estab- 
lishing a benchmark, a starting point to reduce poverty further 
than we did with welfare reform 

[The requested analysis by the Joint Economic Committee fol- 
lows:] 
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vbl^rii. |>i 1 1 pfRtMfHgjl 
ruii^liiheiiu-iLkeiilicBJ 
pencils uk' fir INI pusp, 

■ 5.2 pilttll >.■• Ii.’iii^d M 


TIr-iI !!tim? ir llr p r i ert v i a i -■ In de tmi pic 
y i.- 4 .rwi»ip.irH i*.-ik i HplH rfVtffcHl »J |JIVHH 
iii ihn iifTcial i ’liiuh iri jvjh In ppnioiL'ir m 

■ I wiK-eJ Ij-Jsti l-iit'-i* ndteni Itl arhil knu 
TiL*.L'il-lt:iI : I fi.'L f »’J -kJ r;p %. li d I ■ wrf -jJ r.'dn 

m rte «W 1 ■ 4 h tnvwcteU Ikhm j -u^t Ufci h 

■.I I a.i rc tie prwr m nk* nrhi Lh J1-. u n-.1t Uni 
HieiJift.TCT«.r ir pii-jr.-i tjlti jip>ib Ifcx ckJkrly s 
■IgeSS aPlIhiL/JOiij.P^ ’StfiW toctofkb 

li »■■■.■' lb' rtf. hiiktklbk . mJHS. 1^1 il mrifi ik Li I 11 
ilx appaiJn. 

ni'l^bfAw^ Mivwi- (.Yfek+J Idfad fi&rrfi 
JSnhcfiam 

Cm I ■ YfTfd rr ■. i lu -r 1 1 Li a I C xvjra ■ ui ru a* u> i lu 
Jl:l nmraici. air all lW ven rt ik' i-_ 

.*iL L-.'-iii i^ kJ Ike crikiil if.t-liv. il 13??. 11.7 

pn^icfUAnvfftwa^r^ic Rrrfltl bcnwicl 

■ I j il e a i !■■" I-'Hn ii 13 . a pTu'LH m I -ay aril #u i 
Ml liriv Ik l+af t Ip 1 1 .' |‘.T.ni ir IIpjt. 
bawKfi h>i *Mf iiaii.i^ .ir.i ui povenj rik- Ml 
h} a ri.vi u II 4 p.Ti emir pirn. 

fl‘ LariiuL Ike ECihmic hju r^h i uL | p.i * nlj 
ttinHy ff« hy * i r-:n:-fin^'?f^i^.x.^ Sh-sr'iw 
[KT.ll hhi 3". 1 pcrccii ci IVTV ii IS-. ! pcrecii n 
1313 II* 11.] i-VLcrl h Ht"! L nifi j^e-J !>j 'Jsse 
1 1 « k-- . ‘I ■■ ■ ■ rr«. . ^ | J .' c i -aj-. n e j-j n>: ^ 1 1 r.. * 1 1 . 

ithk-T-i Jh/i li L-.i l-.-l pL--*.r-r. n iiM-i..-iTiiRr rif'j-j 
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ili-i". ■. * ps-^fc n fr-^Mcn ■mi n. ^11 1 (in *ji a n iih. Ifflh i- >. ■■ M i ■ i : mi Li mmu Smi-iav VvA 4 


'.¥■; ir-.iac-, Tlnklfevn.- d -■ po.u d * |nmmiJ 

Oi-M be IWa.WMte-fcallfcd UK- Ml bn 1J 
P#ITJIIP|JC pdjn *W» rnn in 7IKW'. ih*« JOT 
n l-xii he a a ijnou i ha i pc-*, crrj m u Lv i L-c I a h.i I hv -4 
paver Ijjrv | ■ * i I %. nci lhi>iiiiilHjrtirc%lfx k"id 
o rp.« mn j reto k« rphotaJ hj omc143 mean? 


Cki/i I ■4 p**> ike lI afvv ■> r r -’.i^i nie* 0 va ike 

curiild^Aiipihr rtlli n ra ■'t - 1 1 ■ I raud 

dvte. the 2E£ ncain; w-iab a hahri pnvnvnjE 
snpnp ll r v vkcih i n Lin i;pa ml lpllir‘.'iTp.-iJ 
CjUBHITi-e I- to* ft. M al y. i* tffrj :■ # ? | ■ 

n^iK nJLvihM ii pa ivory :rr« ni ike cLkry tan 
IWS Is 2UW Web i KulTri*! floaty nir xip.ni 

dieckJc-fljr Ml t-y 5 J pe-ntnei* jyfrtk u>J« ike 
JGI. ’ nipjyrp ih* -JkLrh penny uv >. II tij 1 3 1 
'KT'.'kiaa ■ c pent?. I >-• -J 1 1 femss kictiU sc-veiti 
nr i b-i ■ u pi Ik li e . 1 ilk i LbcunVijIimMjr.L-lild 
PGmti} ifcekraJ k?. Mb^pcnttrap rrim.felh 
‘jnJaihe Jh»: rk-iMTi ricC hv 1-.2 pare erra pc pc ■■ l 
P i r > etI « fi uijl htk fekH y uk d t- i-.ii al hi jlic x-c-J 
tn.-urTPLiilirt.ivA-. h nl IWfLwrifiiPi fMfik 
■a M i uiflrr n JI1 iwuiv n iVrrra‘*il>*. 3 1 
pjixiE^irfiiEpLApfadn JiibipmcbirKn 

Ail i fcd Cu Mptf bu i u T tfc u Hki ■ I Ca eh* £S 1 1 1 ■ Id 
n.ihe FP 


(xca.l1jvaruT3djiK.it Pi' e 1 1 .r- I'crlhc Ekaipe n 

pmapwtfilnG-. 

.I.ViiriiLLV KA^nkwc isftnim mvrfAr JWi' 

the- J tc i knot tv I ■ up e* a red kmo ! t> Uw <f t*i I 
po-wity RU ill 4 4 pa canine prim I nan I ^TV hi 
J'UOi. Jknul W pocoil c-T I lr 
ib.iiA-iv.«jiicd ini^lk- I'fH. 
■Air Ahhb’ti'fv ppvunwniky 
4 rh.TLcrLi.x'f*-ciri :l- m c 1 n * 1 
Ike pi a Ei I j nh.'du.lii-.aJ’s^ uiy 
M p^xfWfie- fctois; o‘-er the 

I '.'.v: ■. Iljnt^it'iu ^udic.iiv 

ckbil; ick tKc-dy^-tfi iniL 
ehfefltit-eJil^rkjjii^en.!, 1 
ndnim 

In miiul Im hr l^f4Jb. n.Tily 
ewer- ^r^jp 

»paKn.bl -jjh Ifc-iriri n*-a-. - -«-. 
ii [i iratf -aver I he • A. dal 
] li^il hJfr Ac eMVIiijPi fp.ii P 
r^i Jijri fW PlflOD* 

tknrfn|iic 1 n si : ■. L‘nrr|wnl 
li- vll-*.n i|.v puipi. diikJicn 
rv.^v. «:-J tp:tre«.iiH4.ii:-*:lK3fi 
rhs'.tTTi A*.dTPJa .M i-J JW* .71'. I. - I hi I*i 
puiri ikci IkcJLl! ircj-mc 

?iA. n;. .iiiiiij i l.-. il;. I«i i-j l.iU-.it . IibkI IvH 1 
rvn.vrja»c pc-nbvi r-rrrn red ic-nt heme cJ pnpjav 
hkbcipnicniildrrii^l lanraK ikiinci 31j3 

ptrcenufe pokilPl. «:.|!.vA.;.j bj HlBfdKlES \B 

[vti 1: r lix' ~> r rn- 1 1 “lit [liltii aia runiirlrri NU 
|hn«ti. H kuk !.+■ kl n '■.rrh' iJn nri ^ Ib^-raapr 

ivici Mei'ih 1 wVh . k\* n>iir«hj lu d ii:i I ■ p.- ■< T U 

fKTYjrift^piaaH fcM 1 1 Hfun ■■ -Ii 1 1 'i ii .^A^hr.^ 

iMalrthrihc pf^cm acvnr’imruilarditaf^ir 
pi'.'-n* - ' iri J e 1 ihrJHC lipJ Ike 1 1 Up.- i I • >.ir-ir- 

riwtinne* 

Mi h 1 1 1 taliiri Ihe ihl'hTirhvt? 

IWffJirrli Hi frjIhVrrt jfep IVffhiilT 4'>rtiA-i 
J.'imavT! a*fd ifip VJ. C e.uuuipf. IAe Id he 
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ibi*.-. p p>™ n ftMijcn Skxi p *iiii Ciri ui.ii> iii> FHfe i-gvIJi-u mi brnhio kui>^ 


pjucs.!f 



jRxraciri-.--.-rfo.ifc cl lir Yorusj>, aiqiasiinPA k>lfct 
ufTh d IHfirWiy iMc.iic.il. iBdMTr/Lil li'if.'bclk 
r.lft ifcLJ iri(-u.".ir r.M li.fcljriih ir IVHfGniik;-. 

.-j.rrih rxd .-li-L-irmi^iihv v-j-it-.-tlrja-j ihji 
■Jr field*- x-'h-:'iBl" i i.-i.J:--r-.Rilin: vn^dilrvii 

tt]Utal£«f>C ttl K i.i-^.rcnl-. f- .. tTr fi Vtfwl ft. b 
rm iiVi-i-jnli HqEiLakmmihrajn ri'ih* iGiihiai 
■ “!-.Xl E U |' E J-.Vl I'fctc. fofol T~i IV CY- . r. B pWlHc !■; 
G'W-llK-nLM«yKvhvARll. 4 A-|'^uiiJU> b><S<fci 
half ^--£|HPP> wlTfc rt*t ..m.-L.I prufiu nHWn 
■xhkxa zlk"i Jk k _ i d of pmafy mkrati i ivrr uc w 


^nfifKimlj cipjiibl. foul 
*ufiimuh> lie Hqhh.' or Ik 
UITC K ir.iu Plpimwil n 

.'ci jure cilk.TEUfiiE.iic-krii.-l 

■sT pHn^'nib.lHi£rGiikhH 

i groip fun iva u-Me v mwi 

litvl j. cc- fo.xi.liE Inirr IhH 
r-i rpn.ii -fir- c i .1 i I ■ . i h. I j . r ij 

til Eire c>|djpi^y« prpwn^-f 

t%. .lies irfcfrf ft i !y rra'i.UYiiir 

chill p- 1 ■. i.T! > -jrdsr rhe ik-j 
rp.t-u.t- hi ihfo-. ii.li.il ly Uc 

EITC Mp 4 llPH-lg>:p/l pereefl 

rl tk dlk.TC.'k.j.. v.bii: i , -fi ain 
r-rJ y 2 pciicrl i? ditr-iiMEirri : 

riv 4 v<fldn% he fj*^ foci 

I ki ll -fciri |VH.|- l ire IvbvFi-. 

lh^ r» i 'irfivi «il i.rtwi W ilW nmrtu 

ileniin luii irrNkJiu ujdhmjuiocp x-. ri fcfcJ 
- lir ip '■ Bill IkEfciy mJ»4J k> RnJ i l N i >c Li ^ L i 
tfd fciA .: «. |Y Tr^H — «\(4f | ij. .;f , j JJ i 1 {« 1 

I 4 pi 1 ■ i'fi ri 1 ihk ilrfr-cnv ’KMter ihr rflh.ul 
puioty IpimuiJiJr JEC akrnh 

71b .-■■T#i rai! ."‘vr'.i j iia rf.iWIahi-klh! 1 I 3 .-.IV-IH 1 
-iI ilJ'.ui.ibI:^ 1 -lire a unlr-m E-.|in-fcncv:-=dE 

■j>i#j>lpuMrf.yLlp 3 -k 4 J^cp.tUii<ahLPi 23 prvvi I 

nrifo,- AITferenc* h «h(- k"#l nf pwj dkItomi 


bv-vikraiki 

'OvcrWptiVi.Ti ni ihv Ji--.rrr.vKh.irn.i-B irwi harpy 
ji|"fi-.Tly inn Ifc I'IKaukIvi ihc JrlL iicj-uc r»J 
fJ Ri- tfflirt a I Cfl ehq - 4 Erfa-ite d iJiihJ j>k.-ii"*h| i 
.Irfnrj pnrv i.k-. i..j-l|irc iU |-.Y.y<nYitxr>hiih.h 
lirrrJLihiiiL-ipLBBakJ r. irc-rxh-LLl ji lIk: T^ yr&d r*. ( 

M kill. <*ira I fi-- r J «.ffiN !W.K.Oin j ( 

Jkj-JxacMhe irLurivirapi-TLirB.-. id-i.ari.kl hhitb tj 
u'lKx fr-Hrr+i -iR.-x«rr i a = •: = Li ■ cii iiciil'l'crnGxia 
M.iJij.i.ii'.'".fii^ nntbawMii 
ai,-i'j.: rT, a jf,H nflulflctw ETK.: N 

■Ifc. ikliiBirf 1 * incrocorptuKAihii J-V rv.TL'n I -j I 

J-c J II - h'lH 3 . .IsJEh* ! 4 lhL J 

t'WMrt llh tW BTC «f 4 t 
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hcMcxi ihr rHmiI L ctim Iijlici jni Ifer JI.C 
■.-.MiEJn-. (' idK iN iM KlTtLl . l ij-iiB < iilTnci -1 
pni .' iriL -i .4.1 Jfc ncncavt ^IlijcRrci^ vm\,*k 
aj|iMnni>,Eipiirj^j pcsorri N ibe-Jilk-rmcc 

II A.I F"**rt Vuw ,,« r ft* Lf h»4, 

aIr J'iWtl. A-.ir.l ■ aKil afcfviv. ib IeleIc-I pi> im 
•vdaslpn i*vcr lie ;^i.K v epu.ti a inn tic krvdyf 

jhiAtn_» rritfitai menJtt I^H^^PiHtinflior 

■nw( .v.Hi.-mi:. li.lmix hr rahl .k iT.yifJ-pr 
Tran, ml LipaaiPiia m in pi run aalciv be! 
FnyufraluitilUnlli'tk'ikixiii rokliiiinci 
tf-: iw*. i r. (■«! k . i gr* i a ! .j-. -■ c ..v jv a. p* « ■ 
.jiv-t* kr.-ip.iMh. |-.<».liJis ar-.- r.-.J nap rj r.%;j 
'JE-Urjifr.i'f Jh"i* ire ii*Jribalui n tic bJ= . s -"-ii> 
•Cm l»d i h h \. he 1 1 1 > A MjL-- iflHttg tiWC 1 ! p “ k‘4Jx 
'.i ivxPf.- 1 mne , . 1*1 n i ,*n tnh ruun . i r«- mwi 

auhrnic j I' cc-fejbraJ mi irU SLTimpctid ifcua 
■i llr [rfipalini d’luudpjUb Inik-d L? iippHe 
.; fc 4 ts.-Ti I h. .'.J 

n l.'Lfe.thikl-.'j rlrJik'^v.Rc-j n^k d dpncicin.i 
p-r-'i ■" I <i I' lull v. iliiir^i I lie IVWh. • i ^ 1 1 1 l i j j ■ I 
vfipdhi **- tt Ik EJTT . Ip i% mWu.-. Of pJ v.Ip-4 

klfc.J fl r.-L.-r. i rn h- h>3 . ■ I Nlrjlml IRiV-Tli' JUT«41i| 

tarrijca j> lyiEi't.: pc-aiylra 

dwMfei 


■jUncizh-'X-cd.iiE di ifaa eti bd seen I be 

BffHU kAtflS iintHiCLTpi fr; ‘•-.I Ih-VH.'-U'i krt 

nuLuj er..i|.v«.* liv rfei I ihjh Piiw.xi ■■■ rhiiv 
cirachr i-' 1 - nut,- Ehar+yj n poiicn\ rw line hf 
it'^PiJ ■ v rw i lire pi.il kJ uAm P> k ■ J e . IT*. ■ J 

f%m.CTV li-.-rJ lr 

I.Hlidn 

SJriB IWl.ib I me; PiJ.i.inh-.v.j>jLJ-Jp hi Kifki n 

V. R K dl H’Ti 


He F.aut- p?.>.TJkiliTJ»- [Xfti -t^jrr-lirun .aoxi 

P'i«r...n. h.tVe^^ ^pi.k be* n-' Jo. 
ckl im i4lh Li! [■*■--«"“]■ nV.rwIVU-'-iUirJ. ah Ati 
po«Tly pn^pia sudi u the Ln:-J h.--:n: 5 j*. 
CrtdiLwni-ii^ will lIu^bij IiiiiK friiililkri 

pgacrw, VKijJht imi Nnh mw »vk 1 

j et .■ ei ei4l J iiaiur, nnajihaJ ir •iirinEari 
■J-.^iEa-c- ir |-»nEilj' a:wip il iVnK-fi ■ p+ i4T>>a r' 

■Rw lc»el iff I'.’Jji Ieii ¥-15. pnl» lIIIIL* 

■ lEVTHk-ilinig ifcY ffkV.h III tk» I'44 Ce 

Gi<iniUp.'Mi|>."lLiil re+r-rt'llR-fpjPEiK iiIeehut ii 

p^ic tmtfw* nJpMf '^n 

da iccfinichr .\fiar~-.iti thar^v: n p^ltiv ci 

)in:ikEiKiid lkJE£ I .ti teeni ■.■ iAi Ht p.-e^jc b 
mw Dftti c^pcnmndl B«tflicd 

i ■ i rj. r.j ■ r . 1 tvSMi fd i .’ -. n r * n r li h L a k i-i *. j rr 

.ee: iEm.”YL - , lir^DnibiJ ul' vhioi ncauriL' ■ 
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ibi-.-. * p>™ n FVaucn -hi p voi i C«ri ui i n iiil IJi -i: mi bi niAiia* !k>--idv 


IP.-uitT 


A| |l i l l 1 

TpNb I rf rtup p.{kv f#. jviiv ili ftvfl pnraMfkil 

■Je±ctxu-x- l«r*Mi dicirttcci L ctjm- i-tcx-lit nJ 

'Jp. - ?£C I>=ik-l!i! *. -fill iiafiur. Tli > tir-ii-Jii 

jfPr^nuM'^ iWwnr. Tlx L^tiJCma ncAJii 
U ttt fiiw i p.-p/i ■ fttvi te i" fletCiTi ■ k f ■ W vf Tj 4J k- 
"TTin rauHibpi ■ ipclMlwrWir i l nh>—jrp- i i.i|»cl 

:■ bij <i3tfiJilhAbEi| 4ivtka li tiuoil'ilci 
Lurk n-.- nJ ivi , »r.r , .i|. buir.^pJ «ki 1 1 v -■ j»J 

tfw E mdkI l»mf "TteiCrrthfEnn FUadl*. !»■■ 
LiiTfii Miia-jiL -J.-L'. in lE-mra flu aort-rclaicij 
•uku'ju'jch.'itik'T a Mi l h k! err. 

%ruBWdru>, ihX-iriH In iv-il-jhr-.ii j- nonrni 
:raUi« ?■ low- Rknrc nil mink ii-.tl 
■ ■I'iptiirc ipUa-dn^ac i-hKjcoI'ip.vAu^ Ixieiil-. 
CKiudM^ Fra-J+iinpp-fc-t>w4 it Ml tew fin. tow 

bl KT 1 l-.-l-JJli'b UTal h-JEIII.3 -jfl-JiJb-. Il rdH 

Jkiiifcr- Ur: ETTC . Il uiHiieI- ra; n4l uiJ IcEknl 

Write KmAS ii isCtKilOlfc liJCft (ft-tlk 

wad Esptn*H. liu-aidiLi h rr i l « i rcn . Ipaci bjvijr 

F Ji- lieliics-r. ike-, MH.k:-Jxi:riT cfci rjxj-b iii'i jh.'i 
csprp^.i.u|riR.i|«l RHipuRiiid'hM'k-asblrU 

*XpOTBf3 

The i EC ddS ri ir n ifii jtxj a t i km k i a t re pci foul 
■iiiita Myj-fc^ei.S’ipBflp.iAi'. I ftM-rai iudi 

III UlVi/i.-iil Tkliln'll n-jrXTa i \€ ITb' li .'.l 1 1 BTh I T- 
podranf ETB ^ 3 -^uifiJniii>ix irpr-an 

rvK*i l h clp M iry-iH rm» i pc 4 Mb rf r/viuf pij Pji 
•IM.l-.-sl kT-rfl E«Ml MpffHH lli^ueber.bPdMii 
lira xi Jh ■i-.ik-'i-jii.-'i ik etsige ir pii -m -jtce 
l*J?9Lilrccum JLorai.4ai Lfcl'aat-iaiM uoiirKn 

frilftKlJllH purled. Llk cNIJ filf dULdittuf 

ih ■Lrali'ip>i< ]ri:la rv II Kill >:i >.■. -oIlJ urhj.L 

l>aU nr-tiickucr diu pic»cil hr aLL'/nPir^ Pji Ijh 
pKTjwm HkrikMte rWstnl hrofwotil pcyrcfl 
■j'lt-. mr L'laripk'. elec Liu/ai umI i-.ihou- u 
ikn-r^idkii |uicifc- .*4 t*i ilijrf-.-il nyip.ii'iiinijc 
H'ttMMf il kltiPUfdittti (Hi. WMS-.rt HHiMttJ 
bfu imm ink ■ ihkciiI ptrcmi I 1 lull). ihe 


Jl.kn i .nkifcl'jai:T2v'e- 

|J ■Tr'.TP.r-n fp/*.irj c41 ivl f |_ 

II Aiv Jik-iUhp ij 4 Jiuni I tc nlfk.':d L'rnsia 
riKiMiruBUi ik -y rih. '-niuiillc Nh-Im li.I.-h-. 
Hhi pppr.iiii yf fcirfij m ik« .Hhiriiwi^i iki 

■ LI--.V3k.illaHI-.--l-.-LI TkTTlv n. i k 1 1---I ■■> JM XUI rj.H 
Li> l-hc J3IC Eikip i- laxa i y icciab.ni I ^ae* r. -ma 

'is puff I « U IijM >k -ii A t\i • jf i CvMtHiTV' , - i rr+.-- 

tlr. la li.i-.il ->j;ir'..rii'l- Vi ai i .-liXil kHMT#L f.4 
lJ *j j-| ■ hix-: Ieukm hi Uk urr-c cvmi jj 
L ikiplck pvekI ■ l i^. - -. - - 1 - Mil ui I l c * I p < k- lien 

■ WK tf sXflTtaj kf i H 4 WH tvM ITCC«? Iw- btWCM 

nrn-a-ir^k .i.tanjriiiii he -iti 

•.iiiirKj3i-r»--lirg b kbxly uipnjri -tfc a ihjccaccu^ir 
pkliii-rflk MaUvifapJr- JiJ h-mcVkl 

iiairhrv l -nl-ji v.-riiii.-dk ir-: T ( ■ ■ i ti iHbKik# 
hftudic-i-dl li ihe ink ul nab *JR NpcxifuJly li 
Ltaif vr-k4J liwJKkliKuncLLiLk Irxi-kiU fbi 
rhe- §Js-Cf« k-J-wM-iJ 5 kTit TTirl h ihe- Mira iNl of 
.jll;.-*!-. j-j.iI K tK I i n a r»: 1 .--raJ irlj i ^ i ■' M 1 1 r ■: 
i.t ’H4 1| Jirbirali u enfant pc jt_ lp. JLiah 

JTiiwjn . f Sri -AiAiu ,-infi.ri far.i m nTak .-^H 
'iik.'tc JIS -»-oiiJpr r t-ciT|- nL-k-jjrjx Ir-i isr rac-J 
ra-tfi yk-ii "I'a-dljm. OX'iO. r- ^ La hJ x^J i .wl hi Ike 
■Tflk U Cimd pTn^iy riK- wim^i Ef^ttcfilfy. 

Lhr|iniJiyiliEiHkUiirdiai vexi ui.vlaiikniUn a 
La.ir -1 irl I j U'^tptir- uir bkrlnp piri iiJlUJ 
trfk-Sivi CiWfkllM OfdfltfniLth il IX-'.+iJliE p! 
piiarn- liiir IVIN Rarimin I 5KM 

h-li“ qi^ik ‘v..VT-|* , h.- '■■ rr.Tiiarfi , hJjp."i I'p.-JI.C 

rnc-MiH wMt - 1 hcijftkid **r ran? rakjb ip# 

L-hLfoTiixikin.iiCMk'iE te-k-x hi 4-i li x-x-.ifr.-iil: >-cJ 
I*-.'* cal; Ihic*- i.-l-j lir 2u. £jnlyl>-priaiJ h/c.uiJ 

ili^ipplk-i thCH0«4iAihinH > Avhvpdawtik 

paicRiy ikrdaira ki-.i'l .-E'l.Tfihj-j 1-.4J u.k.m 

.^Rinw/iM- /rylaiHin. I jl-H yyu>. Up- CcIdit, 

Lhc LVnairai I’rkL IntiK III i I hi >; i n-ji-i I oJer 
Lkmai peIc.I -. 4 au- prr> aiLiT>>iic- -p^hJ i nui.nr- 
60 M il^efT'LoEll1(c 1' ' - pJ.’T-i tM Wp;h«.Np|pS. 

ill Hi II li III I 1“ .--El • I . V ■ J ! “i "■ 1 ! 1 1*1 1 I 
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Dr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WELLER. We have made some progress, we have more work 
to do in reducing poverty, particularly child poverty. Do you believe 
that we should count these other sources of income and take the 
approach recommended? 

Dr. MEAD. Yes, I agree with Isabel that this wouldn’t actually 
change our policies very much. In fact, I would go further. One 
could argue that there really are almost no really destitute people 
in America. This is not like Africa, parts of which are totally des- 
titute. 

It’s not only that the measure doesn’t include all income, but a 
lot of income is often not reported. We know from consumption 
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studies that the poor consume a great deal more than they claim 
to have in income. So, they are probably better off than we think. 
It could be that there is no economic poverty in America, or vir- 
tually none. 

Even if we decided that, would that reassure us about poverty 
in America? I would say no. Poverty really has to do with separa- 
tion from the mainstream society. Overcoming poverty is really 
overcoming these problems of separation. It’s really about integra- 
tion. 

That’s what we’re trying to do here. We’re trying to get people 
to feel that they are part of mainstream America, and to command 
the respect and attention of their fellow citizens. That’s what is 
missing now. It isn’t really due to money. It’s due to the way people 
live, and their sense of hope about things. That is why we have to 
worry about these lifestyle dimensions that are not directly cap- 
tured by the poverty measure. 

Mr. WELLER. Dr. Sawhill, that’s why you emphasize work and 
two-parent households? 

Dr. SAWHILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have been very 
generous with my time. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Porter will inquire. 

Mr. PORTER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank all of you 
for being here today. I am sorry I missed part of the testimony, so 
I have been trying to catch up real quick in reading some of the 
testimony that’s before me. I appreciate that you are all experts. 

I certainly applaud Catholic Charities, a big part of our commu- 
nity in Nevada. They play such a major role, and I’m not sure what 
we would do without you and Catholic Charities. So, thank you 
very much. 

In looking at some of your testimony, is it Father, or Reverend? 
Or what would you prefer? 

Rev. SNYDER. “Father” is usually — whatever you’re comfortable 
with. 

Mr. PORTER. Going to Catholic school, I want to make sure I 
say it right. The nuns used to pull my ears when I would mess up, 
so thank you. 

You had mentioned improving the child tax credit. I have some 
bad news. Just about 2 weeks ago, the House and the Senate both 
completely eliminated the child tax credit in the budget that was 
passed. I concur with you. It’s such an important thing, and I ap- 
preciate what you have pointed out, which is some key substantive 
changes we can do to help make a difference. I would like to follow 
up with some of you at some later date. 

I would like to ask you all — and it’s not really a test question — 
it’s a very serious question. If the Federal Government gave you 
$600 billion, could you help fix this poverty problem? Let me start 
here, with Mr. Podesta, maybe. 

Mr. PODESTA. I think that — Congressman, that we put forward 
a series of proposals, some of which cost money, some of which 
don’t. For example, the proposal to raise the minimum wage to 50 
percent of the average hourly wage, which it’s been in the past. 
Throughout the fifties and sixties, it sat at that level. It would cost 
the Federal Government no money, in essence, and it would actu- 
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ally probably raise a little bit of money, because it increases payroll 
taxes. 

There are other things in our proposal that don’t cost money, as 
well. We think that there are some targeted efforts, and that they 
should, again, support work and responsibility: the expansion of 
the child tax credit; the expansion of the EITC. Some, I think, re- 
quire — one other that I would mention, because I think we have 
been talking about lifestyle, and that’s getting people a stake by ac- 
cumulating assets. 

So, expanding and simplifying the saver’s credit, which is already 
in existence, would, I think, help people accumulate, even if it’s in 
a small way, some assets to give them, again, a stake in their own 
well-being, and also give them a little bit of a safety net. 

Other proposals we have made require, I think, some greater di- 
rect intervention, particularly connecting youth — and, again, there 
has been some — amongst the other panelists, some focus on young 
men, particularly, getting them into the workforce, keeping them 
into the workforce, what we do about people who have been incar- 
cerated, who are going back home, we don’t want them to sink back 
into a life of crime and drugs and addiction, but that takes, I think, 
a little bit more direct intervention. 

I think you can do a lot of this without building any kind of bu- 
reaucracy, but just simply supporting good, sound public policy that 
supports work, family building, and good social behavior. 

Mr. PORTER. Again, I would reiterate, you are all experts, and 
I applaud you for what you are doing. 

I serve on the Budget Committee, and I am not sure how many 
zeroes are behind the $600 billion, but it is a lot. What we try not 
to do is lose sight that every person in America has a face, has a 
family, has serious individual challenges. 

Right now, we are spending $600 billion out of the Federal budg- 
et, just for welfare. I e-mailed my staff 1 day, and I said, “Can you 
divide that into 20-some million kids,” which varies, based upon 
the time. Let’s say it’s 20 million kids. We’re spending, right now, 
about $30,000 per poor child. It troubles me that it’s not getting to 
the child. 

This may not help today, but in the future, we may be better off 
to give them a check for $30,000. Of course, I’m being facetious, but 
we are spending money, and there is a lot of duplication. I want 
to make sure it goes to the kid, and to the family. I would like to 
give — again, it’s impossible — to Father Snyder, that $600 billion, 
and see what Catholic Charities could do for our kids and our fami- 
lies. 

I’m not disagreeing with anything you’re saying today. I think 
there is a serious problem. I would say it could be closer to $60,000 
a year, just to break even. These figures are wrong, there is no 
question. We can debate what the poverty level is. 

What we really need your help with is how we can make sure 
you get the funds to go where they belong. $20,000 or $30,000 per 
child — and if there are 37 million families, which is probably un- 
derestimating — there has got to be a way for these State, local, and 
Federal programs to be more efficient, and not hurt the child, but 
help the family. That’s where we really need your help. 
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So, if you have any thoughts in my, I guess, 10 seconds left, I 
would appreciate 

Dr. MEAD. Let me offer this reaction. Welfare reforms succeeded 
for, basically, two reasons. One was that we set up these basic poli- 
cies that I talked about. Another was, however, that we focused on 
the adults. It’s true, the ultimate concern is children, but the focus 
was really on the mothers, getting them to work. We assumed 
there would be pay-offs to the children, and there were. 

Getting the mothers to work required a rather elaborate adminis- 
trative set-up. The unsung heroes of welfare reform are not the 
Federal policy-makers, but State politicians and the administra- 
tors, who put this thing together at the local level. Although there 
is a lot of variation on how well they did it, overall it’s an amazing 
success story. 

Now, if we want to continue with success in this area, we have 
to keep doing those things. We have to focus on the adults. They 
are the ones who create the problems for children, or the opportu- 
nities for the children. They have such influence on the children 
that there is really no way to get to the children, except through 
the parents. We have to get them working and functioning in the 
various ways we’re talking about. That is going to require an ad- 
ministrative structure. 

So, I wish I could tell you that we’re about to save money on bu- 
reaucracy. I don’t believe that’s true. I think we’re going to have 
to spend more money in bureaucracy in order to solve the poverty 
question. We have to create the structure in which lives can be 
supported, and also, to a certain extent, overseen, to make sure 
that people do, in fact, work and go to school, and do the other 
things needed. That’s what, in fact, gets results. 

Mr. PODESTA. Mr. Porter, I guess I would just question your 
number, though, too. Unless you guys are spending a lot more 
money than when I left the government, I think $600 billion on 
those kinds of figures, I don’t know what you’re including in that, 
but it sounds like maybe the entire 

Mr. PORTER. Well, there is medical care of 

Mr. PODESTA. But you’re including Medicare, and 

Mr. PORTER. Cash aid, $112 billion, food benefits, $50 billion, 
housing aids, $40 billion, job training, energy aid, all up to $583 
billion a year. 

Mr. PODESTA. Medicare money is not flowing to children, and 
that’s 50 percent of what you’re talking about, with respect to 
the 

Mr. PORTER. Medical care going to children is $322 billion. 
Again, I am not here to argue, I’m just saying we have got to find 
a way to deliver it better, and we need to find a model — and you’re 
the experts. I know we can talk about tax credits and all that, and 
we need to do that, or however else we need to help the bottom 
line, because we may need to spend twice this. I don’t know. 

Right now, what I need your help with is to find a way to make 
it better and easier for families to receive the benefits. You’re the 
experts. You see, firsthand, the struggle of a family that’s in pov- 
erty if they can’t get assistance. So, that’s where I would need your 
help. So, thank you. 
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Mr. Podesta, your point is well taken, but we need to find a way 
to get it to the kids. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. I would just say that the reason I 
asked the question about health care was the fact that the biggest 
growth since 1978 has been in health care. It was $71 billion in 
1978, and it’s $322 billion, and that’s the largest increase, by far 
and away. 

It seems to me that if you’re going to use work as the way, you’re 
going to get out of poverty by going to work, you have to get health 
insurance. Lots of places, they cut you off Medicaid when you get 
your job. Once you have done that, you have thrown a cost on to 
people that I think really has to be factored in here in a very direct 
way. Mr. Herger will inquire. 

Mr. HERGER. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Mead, 
you have mentioned several times in your testimony the impor- 
tance of work. I just would like to refer to that, just looking at the 
Census Bureau data, how absolutely correct that is, and the dif- 
ference it makes. 

The Census Bureau’s data indicates for 1995, and then com- 
paring it to 2005, the share of those who did not work at all during 
the year in poverty in 1995 was 22.3 percent. That’s dropped down 
to 21.8 percent in 2005. The share of people working part-time in 
poverty in 1995 was 13.7 percent, and dropped down to 12.8 per- 
cent in 2005. Then, the share of full-time, year-round workers in 
poverty in 1995 was 2.7 percent, compared to 2.8 percent, basically 
the same. 

What is most striking about this data is that it confirms what 
would appear to be the obvious, that 97 percent of all those over 
age 16 who worked full time are not in poverty in 2005, or any 
other year. Clearly, full-time work is the path out of poverty, and 
our policies should promote work, and especially full-time work. 
Would you like to comment? 

Dr. MEAD. I totally agree with that. Some of the statistics you 
hear about the working poor are inflated by including as workers 
anyone with any earnings at all in the year. It is, obviously, some- 
what significant, if a person works a little. 

The thing that really gets a family out of poverty is steady work. 
If you work full-time full year, the poverty rate is about 3 percent 
for individuals, family heads 4 percent, female heads 10 percent. 
Even female heads with children under 18, 13 percent. These are 
very low figures. Obviously, that’s not sufficient, we would like to 
totally abolish poverty, but it is difficult, indeed, to be poor, by the 
current definition, if you work full-time, full year. 

Again, I wouldn’t really focus so much on the income/outcome, 
but rather, on the fact that people are working serious hours. 
That’s the thing that really takes you out of the poverty class. 

Now, it may be necessary to subsidize work. Certainly the EITC 
is a good idea. The other benefits that we’re giving are a good idea. 

I don’t think the implication of this argument is that government 
does less, government may actually do more, but it’s more construc- 
tive because you are supporting people who are employed, and 
therefore doing something to help themselves. The negative effects 
that subsidies can have are mitigated very considerably by this. 
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So, we should see this as a joint operation. This is what Isabel 
has said, and I strongly support this. We need government action. 
We also need individual action. We have to take steps in our poli- 
cies to make sure that people actually do work. We can’t just pro- 
mote it and incentivize it, and so on. We actually have to require 
it. It’s necessary to go beyond mere encouragement, and we have 
to do that for men as well as for women. 

Mr. HERGER. Dr. Sawhill, would you like to comment? 

Dr. SAWHILL. Well, I certainly agree with what Larry has just 
said. I would point out that there is an interesting supply side ef- 
fect here, if you will. We have done some work at Brookings that 
has shown that, and I think that it’s relevant to many of the other 
testimonies this morning. 

By that, I mean that if you do reward work by encouraging peo- 
ple, and increasing the EITC, or child care assistance, or making 
sure that people in low-wage jobs without health insurance have it, 
you will get — you will draw people into employment who were ei- 
ther working fewer hours or not working at all before. 

We shouldn’t forget about that labor supply effect, because with 
that labor supply effect comes a reduction in what the government 
has to spend, and an increase in the revenues that that group 
that’s now working, or working more, can provide. 

So, the net costs of any program that you might initiate in this 
arena will be less than the book cost, or the gross cost. That’s 
worth keeping in mind, and looking at some of the analysis, to see 
how that works. 

I talked earlier about early childhood education. We have, in the 
last year, created a very sophisticated economic growth model at 
Brookings that shows that because investments in high-quality 
early education eventually increase both high school graduation 
rates and college-going rates, you get a better educated workforce. 

Granted, you have to wait a while for it, and I realize that people 
in Congress may not want to wait that long, but if you did wait 
that long, you would have a big increase in economic growth, and 
you would have a revenue reflow as a result of that, that would 
more than pay for the program, even on a discounted basis. 

So, it is just unfortunate that we don’t look at these long-term 
benefits at the same time that we look at the up-front costs. 

When Congressman Porter was talking about the $600 billion, I 
was thinking to myself I agree that that money is rather diffusely 
spent right now, and also that we have too many funding streams 
and not enough responsibility at the local level, to deliver those 
programs in a way that makes sense to them. 

I am in favor of a little more flexibility for States to spend that 
money better. I am also in favor of doing the kind of prioritizing 
that I think he was alluding to. I made my priorities clear this 
morning, but that’s not an argument for not doing anything. 

Mr. HERGER. Good point. Thank you very much. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. I have a ques- 
tion that really comes off of what you just talked about, and that’s 
investment in the future. 

It seems to me that the American economy operates on the Wall 
Street model. That is, the bottom line, quarter by quarter by quar- 
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ter. We go year by year by year. Long-term investments are very 
hard to make in the congress. It seems to me, child care is one of 
them, and early childhood education are the two most difficult ones 
to make, although there are some others that we are talking about 
here that come out of the study from the Center for American 
Progress, where you’re talking about Pell grants, allowing Pell 
grants to be used more flexibly. If you don’t work, if you don’t go 
to school full-time, you can’t use a Pell grant. We have a lot of 
ways in which we limit workers who get laid off from returning to 
the work place. 

I would like to hear you talk about long-term investment, be- 
cause I look at India. Everybody wonders how India got where they 
are in the telecommunication industry. They got it from investing, 
30 years ago, in technical schools that they filled and pumped kids 
through at very direct government expense. It was done by the gov- 
ernment, it wasn’t done by the individuals. 

Tell me about this country. How do we change the attitude about 
this long-term development? I will just add one more thing. One of 
the things that happened in the last congress was in the Deficit Re- 
duction Act, where they cut the money for child enforcement, child 
support enforcement, knowing, from the CBO, that it was going to 
lose them $11 billion in child support enforcement payments for 
families with children. 

It’s those kinds of short-term things that are very troubling, and 
I would like to hear you talk about how you deal with long-term 
investments at the city level, or in any of your situations. The table 
is open. 

Ms. GIBBS. The poverty rate for a high school drop-out is twice 
that of a high school graduate. The poverty rate of a high school 
graduate is twice that of a college graduate. So, every year you can 
invest in a person’s education is a downpayment in reducing their 
chances of living in poverty. 

So, strategies that help to graduate young people from high 
school, keep them in school, create environments that will help to 
retain them, create special environments for those that are very 
high-risk. We know a lot now about when those behaviors begin, 
and we have a growing body of evidence around what is successful 
in keeping them in high school 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. What do you do in New York? What 
do you actually do to deal with these issues? 

Ms. GIBBS. Well, the papers today in New York reported the in- 
crease in the high school graduation rate, the four-year high school 
graduation rate of this past year, of an increase. Another 3 percent 
on top of the 6 percent growth that’s happened thus far during this 
Mayor’s term. 

The investments have been at the same time that — they are 
across the board within the educational system, improving account- 
ability, improving the principal and teacher discretion, and how 
they manage their school, at the same time. 

It also is in building specialized environments for those young 
people who are at highest risk of dropping out, and creating edu- 
cational settings that keep them engaged, and help them to grad- 
uate. So, and now it’s still abysmally low, at 50 percent, but it’s 
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above the 42 percent that was the 4-year graduation rate that oc- 
curred. It was investment. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Do you do anything to deal with the 
young men, the disproportionate number of black men who are in 
the correctional system who come back out? 

Ms. GIBBS. Absolutely. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. How do you try and get them back 
into the system? 

Ms. GIBBS. There are a number of strategies. I mentioned ear- 
lier that when looking at those with histories of incarceration, 
many of the strategies now in place are about how do we get them 
into work. The assumption is that education isn’t really the option. 

We have increasingly been looking at alternative educational set- 
tings for over-age, under-credited young adults, including those 
with histories of incarceration, having systems in place while 
they’re incarcerated, bringing the re-engagement into education, 
into the jails and prisons themselves, and creating assisted support 
to re-enroll them in the schools. 

There is a history of schools not — making it, quite frankly, very 
difficult for these young people to re-enroll, creating environments 
where their history, their experience, is explicitly understood, and 
they are given assistance to re-enroll. 

At the same time, working with the community college level and 
the college level, absolutely, there are many supports, financial as- 
sistance, that is critically necessary for young people who have to 
work in order to pay for their cost of living. So, they can’t afford 
to pay for a college education. 

Also, it is a tremendous challenge, even if you have the re- 
sources, because the way the class system is structured, the classes 
are really all over the place. One of the things we’re experimenting 
with in New York, through our community college system, is cre- 
ating special tracks so that a student can be guaranteed that every 
class that they need for their degree is offered in a clearly defined 
timeframe, so that they can commit to their full-time employment, 
that they can go to the job, they can say to an employer, “Yes, I 
can take that job, I can show up during those hours,” because they 
know, then, that they can get all of the classes that they need dur- 
ing a supported track of learning. 

So, there really needs to be an understanding that for the young 
adults that are from low-income backgrounds, that they don’t have 
the discretion of being a full-time student. They really need that 
income to support themselves, and often, to support their own fam- 
ily- 

Dr. SAWHILL. May I, Mr. Chairman, say something more about 
your question? We have had a lot of debate about the value of dy- 
namic scoring with respect to tax cuts. We now have an office, as 
you know, in the Treasury Department that does analysis that 
looks at that. 

There is no reason why we couldn’t have a similar office that 
looks at that, looks at the dynamics of investments in kids, let’s say 
in the Department of Education. I would not be in favor of saying 
to CBO, “You need to do dynamic scoring,” because I think there 
are too many uncertainties there, but it might at least change the 
discussion, and help all of you up here, if there was a little more 
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focus on the effects of — the long-term effects of investments in chil- 
dren that was being done in a systematic way somewhere in the 
government. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Yes? 

Mr. BERLIN. I just wanted to add to that that I think it’s really 
important to think in a two generation way about this set of issues. 
It matters that kids are growing up in poverty. If we do something 
about household poverty, primarily by supplementing earnings so 
that we make up for this long-term decline that has really hurt our 
ability to lift families out of poverty at the same time that we make 
these investments for children, I think it’s possible that we can get 
the kind of quantum leaps that are necessary to really make ad- 
vancements in this area. 

Dr. MEAD. I just want to express a little skepticism about this 
on two scores. One is that the investments will pay off only if you 
make assumptions about the quality of the programs that the 
money will go into. The experimental programs that show these 
long-term, impressive pay-offs involve much higher institutional 
quality, staff, teachers, than you’re likely to get in the typical Head 
Start program, or pre-school program. 

So, there is a serious danger to just throw money at institutions 
that are really not able to generate the results that we are assum- 
ing when we make the projections. 

The second concern I have is that all these programs, in effect, 
are replacing the family. When we say we’re going to invest in chil- 
dren, we’re treating them as some kind of impersonal economic ob- 
ject that we’re going to inflate by a certain percent over time. 

Well, the reality is, these kids are living in families. It’s because 
the families are unable to support them effectively that we talk 
about creating what are really alternative families, through Head 
Start programs and otherwise. 

I am disturbed by that, because, first of all, most Americans 
don’t think of themselves as taking over the job of the family. Sec- 
ond, I doubt that we can really do it. Even the best Head Start pro- 
gram, in my opinion, is probably worth less than having your fa- 
ther in the household. So, we should worry about getting the father 
in the household. 

We should worry about the more fundamental problems that 
these families face. Again, I think we have some potential to go for- 
ward, based on welfare reform and other experiments. So, let’s see 
if we can address the lifestyle questions directly, rather than trying 
to work around them, which is what is really involved when you 
talk about these long-term approaches. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Well 

Mr. PODESTA. Can I add just one word on that? Both in — kind 
of a little bit in response to the last comment. 

I think that there is no question that a more effective K through 
12 strategy and a pre-school strategy are critical to the economic 
future of this country. New York City has kind of paved the way. 
We see important educational reforms going on across the country 
that do pay results in the short term, and in the long term, and 
aligning Federal policy to make sure that we both test — I agree 
with the last comment, that we need to test and see what works, 
but also then to try to model and implement that is important. 
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Just one statistic. Of 2,000 high schools in this country with 15 
percent of the students account for 50 percent of the drop-outs. You 
know, there are 2,000 drop-out factors in the country. New York 
tackled that problem, they broke up their big drop-out factories and 
those smaller academies are starting to graduate two and three 
times the number of kids that were coming out of the old schools. 
That is why you see the overall high school improvement rate. 

I think you could apply the same methodology in the health care 
work that you do, Mr. Chairman. We have very little data, because 
of the complexity of our system, of what the most cost effective use 
of our health care dollars are. We are spending 16 percent of GDP 
on health care. We are producing a return that — in which we are 
24th in the world, in terms of health outcomes. 

Now, clearly, something is wrong in that system. In order to 
have the data and the strategy, that has to end up being moved 
and pushed, I think, by smart congressional policy, and some inde- 
pendent research that looks back at those kinds of things. I think 
with this question as well, we know now that the EITC has 
worked. We know that raising the minimum wage will help people. 

We have seen it, both — there are a lot of complaints about rais- 
ing the minimum wage, but if you look at the States that have a 
minimum wage that is higher than the National average, what you 
see is more small business development, not only higher wages, but 
higher employment growth in those States, as compared to the 
ones with the Federal wage. 

So, I think looking at the hard data, assessing it, and then build- 
ing for the long term is exactly the right strategy. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Weller? 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a question for 
Mr. Berlin. Before I do, from the standpoint of Catholic Charities, 
Father Snyder I just want to recognize the role that Catholic Char- 
ities plays in my home State, and my community. 

I was one of those who has taken an interest in foster care, un- 
fortunately, as a result of lawsuit abuse, and what I believe cer- 
tainly is that it’s unfortunate that Catholic Charities has with- 
drawn from providing foster care in Illinois, as a consequence of a 
lawsuit. There are 700 children now that need to be taken care of 
and attended to by another organization. 

We are going to miss Catholic Charities, and the role that you 
played in Illinois, and I want to acknowledge you, and thank you 
for the role that Catholic Charities has performed. 

Now, Mr. Berlin, Dr. Sawhill and others have talked about the 
importance of work requirements. Your organization conducted a 
study on work requirements for housing benefits. Can you share 
with us some of your findings? 

Mr. BERLIN. I think you’re referring to the Jobs-Plus project. 
The idea here was to change the norm in public housing, so that 
a majority of the residents worked, rather than having most of the 
people not work. 

In a very rigorous study in five public housing communities 
around the country, we offered a range of employment opportuni- 
ties for people, and we also said that if they went to work, we 
would hold their rents flat, so that they would not have the typical 
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disincentives to work that are built into the way public housing fi- 
nancing operates. 

We got very large increases in employment and earnings, as a re- 
sult of that experiment. These results raised the question of how 
to transform public housing from places that are predominantly 
about housing, to places that are also about promoting self-suffi- 
ciency and stability, both in work and in housing. 

Mr. WELLER. Dr. Sawhill, you have repeatedly come back to 
work requirements as a key component, as we look at how to re- 
duce poverty. Are you familiar with these studies? Do you have 
some comments that you want to share? 

Dr. SAWHILL. I am familiar with the Jobs-Plus program that 
Gordon Berlin just described. I think it has had some of the most 
astounding effects that we have seen. I think it does underscore 
just what he said, which is that if you can add incentives, or re- 
move disincentives, and change expectations, and provide the kind 
of counseling that is needed for people who have not had a lot of 
experience navigating the labor market, you can accomplish a lot. 

We should, therefore, always think about what the expectations 
are in a program, as well as what the benefits are that we are 
going to provide to people. Any time that you are talking to people 
in low-income communities who have been in assisted housing, 
they will tell you that one of the biggest disincentives for going to 
work is losing this housing assistance, if they have it. They also 
worry about losing health care. 

So, those are two huge barriers to get over. Anything we could 
do to ensure people that if they went to work and played by the 
rules they wouldn’t lose those key benefits, could be enormously 
useful. However, it’s challenging, because not everybody gets hous- 
ing assistance. Housing assistance has always been a kind of lot- 
tery in this country. 

I think the proportion of the poor who get it is something like 
20 percent. Anyway, it’s a small proportion. Those people who are 
fortunate enough to have it have a lot of those non-cash benefits 
that we were talking about earlier. Those who don’t have much 
less. I would prefer to move a lot more of that money into providing 
rent assistance through section 8, or some kind of a voucher pro- 
gram, giving people more choice, and spreading the program per- 
haps across more people. 

Dr. MEAD. I just want to add two points that complement what 
Gordon had said. Jobs-Plus was a substantial achievement, but I 
want to emphasize that it was an administrative achievement. 

What made the program tick was this organization in the hous- 
ing projects, which beat the drum for these new benefits, made ev- 
erybody aware of them, created a sort of wave of enthusiasm for 
them. That was part of the treatment. It wasn’t just the incentives, 
it was this pressure and encouragement coming from these other 
activities. 

That was also true in welfare reform. Much of the effect comes 
from diversion, where people get a message about work from the 
overall process, and they went to work, often without going on wel- 
fare at all. 

So, ultimately, the solutions lie in building up that organization. 
Policy-makers generate changes in policy, but then those generate 
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administrative changes, in terms of organization at the local level. 
That, in turn, generates the change in the culture. The culture fi- 
nally does the work. 

We see a microcosm of that in Jobs-Plus. We have to think this 
way about poverty reduction, in general. It’s really an institutional 
problem. It’s creating a structure where people will get a message 
about what’s expected, and then act on it. 

The other thing I want to add is that, encouraging though this 
project was, it didn’t address, predominantly, the problems of men 
that we’re talking about. Most of the men who we are worried 
about here — ex-offenders, people not paying child support — are not 
living in housing projects. They are elsewhere, they are detached, 
they are not part of the kind of family that lives in a housing 
project. 

So, we have to create an institution. We need to create a work 
program that will be a home for them, where there will be struc- 
ture, where they have to work, but also they get help in working, 
and they get these benefits. We need a structure that will somehow 
produce for them the work level increases that we saw in these 
Jobs-Plus evaluations. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Dr. Mead. I just want to request of 
our witnesses here, Mr. Podesta and Father Snyder, you list pov- 
erty rates from many different groups in your testimonies. I want- 
ed to ask you if you could provide for the record what those current 
poverty rates would be if we applied the methodology used in the 
Center for American Progress report, and counted current spending 
on the EITC, food stamps, and housing benefits as income, before 
we consider some of the ideas that have been suggested for increas- 
ing benefits. 

I think it would be useful to know what is the current benefit, 
when it comes to the benefits that are currently provided for reduc- 
ing poverty. So, if you could submit that for the record, I would ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. PODESTA. I would at least be happy to try to do that, Mr. 
Weller. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Podesta. Thank you very much. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. We want to thank you all for taking 
your time to come here, and give us the benefit of your thinking. 

We hope that you have made an investment in the common good 
by giving us your best thinking, and we will try and implement it 
for the people. Thank you all. 

[Whereupon, at 2:44 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Questions submitted by the Ranking Member to Mr. Podesta fol- 
lows:] 


Question from Ranking Member Weller to Mr. Podesta 

Question: I wanted to ask you if you could provide for the record what 
those current poverty rates would be if we applied the methodology used 
in the Center for American Progress report, and counted current spending 
on the EITC, food stamps, and housing benefits as income, before we con- 
sider some of the ideas that have been suggested for increasing benefits. 

Answer: At the Subcommittee’s hearing on solutions to poverty, you asked if we 
could provide for the record what poverty rates would be if, per the Center for 
American Progress Task Force report, From Poverty to Prosperity, the Federal 
Government counted spending on the Earned Income Tax Credit, food stamps, and 
housing benefits as income in calculating poverty rates. 
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I am attaching, for the record, the Urban Institute’s report, Estimating the 
Anti-Poverty Effects of Changes in Taxes and Benefits with TRIM3, which 
provides a detailed explanation of the methodology used by Urban Institute in esti- 
mating the antipoverty effects of a set of proposals to reduce poverty. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, I will briefly summarize their approach, but you may wish to 
refer to their full report for a more extensive discussion. 

When seeking to estimate the antipoverty effects of our recommendations, we con- 
tracted with the Urban Institute. To conduct its modeling, the Urban Institute used 
the Transfer Income Model. TRIM is a microsimulation model that uses survey data 
from the Census Bureau and detailed information about program rules to simulate 
tax, benefit, and health programs. It is often used to estimate impacts of proposed 
policy changes and is widely respected. 

In our view, the current definition of poverty is deficient. Two principal concerns 
are that it does not effectively measure the resources actually available to house- 
holds since it does not fully consider income and expenses; and it uses a threshold 
for measuring poverty that is essentially arbitrary, obsolete, and set too low. In our 
task force report, we highlighted a number of deficiencies of the current measure, 
and recognized that there were significant virtues in the approach proposed by the 
National Academy of Sciences (NAS) in Citro and Michael, ed.. Measuring Pov- 
erty: A New Approach (National Research Council 1995). 

In modeling the effects of proposed approaches, we concluded that because the 
problems with the current measure are so significant, it was important to use a bet- 
ter yardstick to evaluate the impact of our proposals. Accordingly, we opted to follow 
a set of recommendations from the NAS report. Specifically, the Urban Institute 
began by calculating income and poverty rates under the official poverty measures, 
and then, consistent with NAS recommendations: 

• subtracted tax liabilities and added tax credits, such as the EITC, to income; 

• included Food Stamp benefits and housing subsidies as income; 

• subtracted out-of-pocket child care costs from income. 

In addition to these adjustments to resources, the NAS also recommended adjust- 
ments that would increase the poverty thresholds. Had we used these thresholds, 
along with the above adjustments to income, the result would have been an increase 
in the number of individuals counted as poor. We thought it was important to begin 
with the same number of poor individuals as occurs under the official measures. So, 
the Urban Institute adjusted the NAS thresholds to the extent needed so that the 
number of individuals in poverty under our measure was the same as the number 
in poverty under the official measure. For example, the adjusted threshold for two 
adults and two children was $21,361, as compared with $18,660 under the official 
measure in 2003. See Table 1 of Urban Institute report for thresholds by household 
composition. 

In its calculations, the Urban Institute used 2003 data, adjusted to reflect subse- 
quent changes in state minimum wage laws and relevant Federal tax law changes. 
Using its adjusted thresholds, the number who were poor under this modeling, be- 
fore making any adjustments for near-cash benefits, tax, or child care expenses was 

42.753.000 (14.8 percent). After adjusting for food and housing benefits, the total 
would fall to 37,263,000 (12.9 percent). After making adjustments for Federal taxes 
and the Earned Income tax credit, the total poor would be 34,114,000 (11.8 percent). 
After adjusting for child care expenses, the total poor would be 35,338,000 (12.3 per- 
cent), a number approximating the number poor under the “official” measures using 
2003 data with adjustments for subsequent minimum wage and tax changes. The 
details are available in Table El of the Urban Institute Report. 

These are, of course, the baseline numbers before estimating the effects of pro- 
posed policy changes. As we discuss in our full report, a set of recommended policy 
proposals — raising the minimum wage, expanding the earned income tax credit, ex- 
panding the child tax credit, and increasing child care assistance — would reduce 
the numbers in poverty by 26 percent, and reduce the number of children in poverty 
by 41 percent. 

In a separate analysis, the Urban Institute calculated the effects of applying the 
changes in counting of income and expenses to a “baseline” number of 35,394,000 
poor, intended to reflect the number poor in 2003 under official measures, with ad- 
justments for subsequent minimum wage increases and tax law changes. In doing 
so, the results were 35,372,000 poor at baseline (for a poverty rate of 12.3 percent); 

28.716.000 after adjusting for food and housing benefits (10.0 percent); 25,846,000 
after adjusting for taxes and the earned income tax credit (9.0 percent); and 

26.748.000 after adjusting for child care expenses (9.3 percent). 

We fully appreciate that if there is no change to the poverty threshold, but one 
simply counts additional items as income, it necessarily reduces the number of peo- 
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pie in poverty. At the same time, we want to emphasize that had we used the full 
set of NAS recommendations, as to thresholds, income adjustments, and expense ad- 
justments, the effect would have been to increase the number of people in poverty. 
For our purposes, the goal was to neither increase or decrease the number of people 
in poverty at the beginning of the analysis, and so we followed the approach above. 
For a more comprehensive approach to poverty measurement, we think it is essen- 
tial to address both the counting of income and expenses and the setting of thresh- 
olds in a way that is internally consistent and that measures what it purports to 
measure. We hope that the Subcommittee will consider such a comprehensive ap- 
proach in the future as it explores more effective ways to measure poverty. 

Thank you for your continued attention to these issues, and please let us know 
if you need additional information. 


[The report from the Urban Institute follows:] 

URBAN INSTITUTE 
TECHNICAL REPORT 


ESTIMATING THE ANTI-POVERTY EFFECTS 
OF CHANGES IN TAXES AND BENEFITS 
WITH THE TRIM3 MICROSIMULATION MODEL 


Linda Giannarelli 

with Joyce Morton and Laura Wheaton 
The Urban Institute 


April 2007 
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The Urban Institute is a nonprofit, nonpartisan policy research and educational 
organisation that examines the social, economic, and governance challenges facing the 
nation. Views expressed in this report are those of the authors and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the Institute, its trustees, or its funders. 

This work was performed under contract with the Center for American Progress, in 
support of the Center’s Task Force on Poverty. The project used the public version of the 
TRIM3 microsimulation model. Because TRIM3 simulations require users to input 
assumptions and/or interpretations about economic behavior and the rules governing 
federal programs, the estimates produced under this project are attributable only to the 
authors of this report. 

Many individuals contributed to this work. Sheila Zedlewski, director of the Urban 
Institute’s Income and Benefits Policy Center, helped to conceptualize the approach and 
provided comments on this report. Austin Nichols researched the likely employment 
impacts of the minimum wage and E1TC policies, and Seth Zimmerman contributed to 
that literature review and to the tabulation of results. Paul Johnson performed 
programming related to the housing simulation. Kathleen Short at the Bureau of the 
Census provided guidance in the use of the NAS poverty thresholds. We also 
acknowledge the long-standing support of HHS/ASPE for the annual updating and 
maintenance of the TR1M3 microsimulation system, without which this type of analysis 
would not be possible. 
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OVERVIEW 

This report describes the methods used to simulate the potential poverty impacts 
and costs of a set of policies recommended by the Center for American Progress (CAP) 
Task Force on Poverty (Center for American Progress 2007). The key policy options 
include increasing the minimum wage, expanding the E1TC and other tax credits, and 
expanding the system for child care subsidies for working parents. These policies were 
simulated separately and in combination, with and without indirect employment effects. 
We also simulated the impacts of increasing the participation rate in the Food Stamp 
Program, rescinding restrictions on legal aliens’ eligibility for transfer programs, and 
increasing the number of housing vouchers. The results were tabulated to determine the 
changes in the number of people in poverty and the changes in the poverty gap, using a 
broad definition of income — after taxes and child care expenses and including the value 
of food and housing aid. All the simulations used the TR1M3 model — the Transfer 
Income Model, version 3. 1 TRIM3 captures the detailed rules of government programs 
and the interactions among programs. 

The simulations used data from the 2004 Annual Social and Economic 
Supplement (ASEC) to the Current Population Survey (CPS), which captures the income 
and employment characteristics of the civilian non-institutionalized population during 
calendar year 2003. The ASEC data arc augmented with additional data on hourly wages 
from the April through July 2004 CPS files, and the annual earnings data are adjusted to 
capture the impact of recent state minimum wage increases. We compared the policy 
options to a “baseline” reflecting the population, economic circumstances, and 
government policies in place in 2003, with the exception that some recent changes in 
federal income tax law are incorporated. We simulated the proposed policies as if they 
had been fully implemented (in real terms) in CY 2003. 

The remainder of this report describes the methods used for the analyses and 
presents the results. The first section briefly describes the TRIM3 microsimulation 
model, the input data, and the baseline simulations. The second section discusses the 
alternative simulations and presents key results. We present more detailed information on 
the methods and additional results in appendices. 


TR1M3 is maintained and developed at the Urban Institute under primary funding from the Department of 
Health and Human Services, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (HHS/ASPE). 
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THE MODEL AND THE BASELINE SIMULATIONS 


TRIM3 is a comprehensive microsimulation model of the tax, transfer, and health 
programs affecting U.S. households. For each household in the input database, TRIM3 
determines the amounts of transfer benefits a household could receive and the amounts of 
tax a household would owe, under either the actual rules of government programs or 
hypothetical/proposed rules. 

Key features ofTRIM3 include detailed, state-specific modeling of the rules of 
tax and transfer programs, monthly simulation of transfer programs, and the modeling of 
cross-program interactions. More information on TRIM3 is provided in Appendix A, and 
detailed documentation of the model is available at http://trim.urban.org/. 


THE INPUT DATA 

The simulations used the TRIM input dataset based on the 2004 ASEC data 2 — the 
same file used by the Census Bureau to compute the official poverty statistics for 
calendar year 2003. The 2004 ASEC captures the demographic characteristics and family 
relationships of civilian noninstitutionalized households as of March 2004, together with 
detailed income and employment data for the individuals in those households during 
2003. While more recent ASEC data are available, we used the data for CY 2003 because 
they represent the most recent calendar year for which a full set of TRIM3 simulations 
are available for general use. 

As part of the standard annual update of the TRIM3 model, we created an input 
dataset for the model based on the ASEC data, with several imputations required to allow 
modeling of the tax and transfer programs. The standard modifications include: 

• Allocating respondent-reported annual incomes into monthly amounts to allow 
monthly modeling of transfer programs. 

• Imputing the legal status of each non-citizen in the survey data. 

• Imputing child care expenses (in coordination with the modeling of child care 
subsidies). 

• Estimating housing expenses for low-income families. 

Because the simulations involve increases to the minimum wage, this project required 
additional modifications to the standard TRIM input data for CY 2003. We incorporated 
additional data on hourly wages and modified the earnings of some individuals to capture 


" The ASEC was formerly referred to as the March CPS income supplement. The ASEC still consists 
primarily of the March CPS sample, but the sample is expanded by using some households from other 
months. The ASEC includes all the variables asked in regular monthly CPS interviews, as well as the 
questions on income and employment during the preceding calendar year. 
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the impact of state legislation that occurred after 2003 to set state minimum wages higher 
than the federal minimum wage. We describe these changes briefly below and in more 
detail in Appendix B. 

Current Hourly Wages 

Simulations of the impact of an increase in the minimum wage require knowing 
each worker’s current wage in hourly terms. There arc two potential sources of 
information for determining the hourly wage of a person captured in the ASEC data — the 
person’s report of his/her total wages, weeks of work, and usual hours of work during the 
calendar year (which can be combined to estimate an hourly wage), and the “earnings 
sample” (ES) data — a set of questions including an explicit question on hourly wage 
asked of approximately one-quarter of each monthly CPS sample. In general, most 
analyses of wage rates in the US use the ES data/ When hourly wages are computed 
from the annual data, an unreasonably high number of wages fall below the minimum 
wage, probably due to inaccuracies in the reporting of either weeks of work or hours per 
week. Therefore, this project uses the ES data to the greatest extent possible. 

To obtain ES data for more workers, we used identification codes to match 
individuals in the ASEC data without ES data with their data records in the April through 
July CPS files. After the matching, the ES variables provided a usable hourly wage for 55 
percent of CY 2003 wage and salary workers. For the remaining 45 percent, we 
calculated the hourly wage using the annual variables. 

Recent State Minimum Wages 

Between 2003 and 2007, many states enacted minimum wages higher than the 
federal minimum wage. Higher state minimums mean that an increase in the national 
minimum wage will have smaller effects on poverty and incomes than it would have had 
in the absence of the state legislation. To avoid overestimating the impacts of national- 
level minimum wage increases, we modified the earnings of individuals living in states 
with higher minimum wages who appeared to be covered by the minimum wage law but 
working at a wage below the state’s minimum. The resulting data capture the population 
in 2003 as if state minimum wage increases effective by January 2007 were in effect in 
2003. 


THE BASELINE SIMULATIONS 

The baseline simulations form the starting point for simulating the policy options. 
The results of the policy simulations — persons in poverty, tax units receiving a particular 
tax credit, costs of a transfer program — can be compared against the results of the 
baseline simulation to estimate the impact of the policy change. This analysis requires 
baseline simulations of two cash-assistance programs — SSI and TANF, three in-kind 


See, for example, CBO (2006) and EPI (2007). 
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benefit programs — food stamps, housing subsidies, and child care subsidies, and two 
types of taxes — payroll taxes and federal income taxes. 4 

For this project we used the standard baseline simulations for CY 2003 produced 
and validated as part of annual updates to the TRIM3 model, with two exceptions. First, 
the baseline simulations for this project used the ASEC data modified to calculate hourly 
wage rates as described above and the adjustments to earnings to capture the recent 
increases in state minimum wages. Second, the baseline captured some post-2003 
modifications to tax law particularly relevant to this project. Specifically, the baseline 
simulation incorporates the current rules for the child tax credit, the EITC, and the child 
and dependent credit (with dollar amounts deflated to 2003 levels). Using the most recent 
federal tax code allows us to show the effects of the tax provisions suggested by the CAP 
Poverty Task Force relative to current law. More details are provided in Appendix A. 


ALTERNATIVE POVERTY MEASUREMENT 

This analysis focuses on the anti-poverty impact of policies proposed by the CAP 
Poverty Task Force — both changes in the number of poor individuals and in the poverty 
gap. In assessing poverty, we used an expanded definition of income and a non-standard 
set of poverty thresholds. 

We used a broader definition of family income than is used in standard poverty 
measurement. 5 Specifically, the definition of income for determining poverty for this 
project equals: 

• Cash income (earned and unearned income), plus 

• The value of food stamps, plus 

• The value of a household’s housing subsidy, if any, minus 

• Federal income tax liability prior to the EITC, plus 

• The value of the EITC, minus 

• A family’s out-of-pocket child care expenses (either a subsidized family’s 

copayment or a non-subsidized family’s payment) 

On average, this definition of income results in a higher amount of income than the 
standard definition, which consists of only cash income. 

The poverty thresholds used for this analysis differ from the standard thresholds 
in two ways. First, we used the ratios among thresholds for different types of families 
developed as part of work on experimental poverty thresholds described in Short, 2001. 


4 the TRIM3 system can also simulate state income tax liabilities. However, because of the many changes 
in states’ income tax rules since 2003 — including many new state-level EITCs - it would have been 
inappropriate to use the 2003 state income tax rules as part of an analysis involving changes to the EITC. 
Project resources did not allow an update of the state income tax model. 

' This broader definition approximates the definition described by the panel on Poverty and Family 
Assistance of the National Research Council (1996). 
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One aspect of that set of ratios is that, unlike in the standard set of thresholds, the 
thresholds for one-person and two-person families do not vary by elderly status, Second, 
we find the set of thresholds that, when applied to the expanded income definitions, 
produces a number of poor individuals that is very similar to the number obtained when 
the standard thresholds do when applied to only the cash income component of income. 
(See Appendix C for more details.) 

Table 1 compares the resulting thresholds with the standard thresholds for several 
types of families. Overall, the thresholds are higher, in order to retain the same number in 
poverty as the standard thresholds despite the use of the broader income measure. Like 
the standard thresholds, the thresholds for this analysis increase with family size. 
However, the percentage increases in the threshold due to additional children are smaller 
than in the standard thresholds. 
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POLICY SIMULATIONS 

Wc simulated seven of the proposals of the CAP Task Force on Poverty: 

( 1 ) Increasing the minimum wage: We simulated an increase to the $7.25 level that 
has been proposed in Congress and an increase to a higher level proposed by 
CAP. We simulated these increases with and without employment effects 

(2) Expanding the EITC: The expansions increase the EITC for childless workers, 
make the EITC available to younger childless workers, address the “marriage 
penalty” in the EITC, and increase the EITC for large families. We simulated the 
EITC expansions with and without employment effects. 

(3) Making the existing child tax credit (CTC) fully refundable. 

(4) Expanding child care help: The expansions include higher eligibility thresholds 
for federally-funded subsidies and greater funding for subsidies, as well as an 
expanded child and dependent care tax credit (CDCTC). These expansions were 
simulated with and without employment effects. 

(5) Increasing the participation rate in the food stamp program to 85 percent. 

(6) Rescinding restrictions on the eligibility of legal immigrants for public aid. 

(7) Increasing the number of available housing vouchers by 2 million. 

We simulated each option independently for comparison against the baseline. We also 
simulated the first four policies in combination, with and without employment impacts. 
We simulated all new policies as fully phased-in, with dollar amounts deflated from the 
year of full implementation to 2003 dollars. 

For all the policy simulations, the TR1M3 model captured interactions between 
the direct policy change and the tax and transfer programs included in the analysis. For 
example, a higher wage means that some families will be eligible for lower TANF or 
food stamp benefits, and may have to pay a higher amount for subsidized child care 
and/or housing. A household that becomes newly-eligible for a child care subsidy and 
that takes that subsidy may have lower child care expenses than in the baseline 
simulation, which could affect a family’s child care deduction for purposes of transfer 
program computations, and which could also affect the family’s CDCTC in the 
computation of federal income tax liability. 

However, some factors are held constant between the baselines and the policy 
simulations. Unsubsidized housing expenses and unsubsidized child care expenses 
remain at their baseline levels, even if a family now has a different level of cash income. 
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Also, a family’s decision to participate in a particular program does not change even if 
the family becomes eligible for a somewhat lower or higher benefit. For example, if a 
higher minimum wage results in a lower food stamp benefit than the family received in 
the baseline, we assume that the family receives the reduced food stamps in the policy 
simulation 

Below, wc describe each of the simulations and the key results. The results are 
summarized in table 2. 


RAISING THE MINIMUM WAGE 


Methods and Assumptions 

We simulated two minimum wage increases — to $7.25 per hour, and to the level 
proposed by CAP — 50 percent of the average national wage. Each increase was 
simulated with and without indirect effects — job loss and indirect wage increases — for a 
total of four minimum wage simulations. 

The hypothetical minimum wages were applied to the 2003 data in 2003 dollars. 
Because the most recent Congressional proposals would increase the minimum wage to 
$7.25 by 2010, wc deflated the final wage of $7.25 from 2010 to 2003 dollars, giving a 
wage of $6.21. The minimum wage proposed by the CAP Task Force on Poverty would 
be $8.40 in 20 06 6 , which deflates to $7.67 in 2003 dollars. The use of 2003 dollars avoids 
overstating the value of the minimum wage relative to other dollar amounts in the 2003 
data. 


There may be two types of indirect effects from a minimum wage increase. First, 
most economists predict some level of job loss. Second, research shows that there would 
be “spillover” effects. That is, many employers would likely increase wages for 
individuals slightly below or above the range directly affected by the new minimum 
wage. In the simulations that incorporate indirect effects, we modeled both of these types 
of effects. We assumed that a minimum wage worker’s probability of losing his or her 
job would equal 0.06 times the percentage increase in the wage. We based this estimate 
on the best-available literature on the effects of prior increases in minimum wages. We 
also assume that an employer would provide some wage increases for the workers up to 
SI below the current minimum wage and up to $1 above the new minimum wage. (We 
provide details on the methods and assumptions for the indirect employment and wage 
effects in Appendix D.) 


(l The CAP Task Force on Poverty suggests setting the minimum wage to half of the average wage for non- 
farm private sector nonsupervisory employees. The Bureau of Labor Statistics provides those data at 
httpA'www, bls.gov/webapps/legacv/cesbtab3. him . The mean of the January 2006 and December 2006 
figures is $ 1 6.80, half of which is $8.40. 



TABLE 2: EFFECTS OF THE POLICY CHANGES ON POVERTY, TRANSFER BENEFITS, AND TAX LIABILITIES 
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See text and appendixes for detailed description of each policy option. 
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Results 


Assuming no employment or wage effects, the increase in the minimum wage to 
the level currently being debated in Congress ($7.25 by 2010) lifts approximately 
200,000 people out of poverty. The increase to the CAP-proposed minimum wage ($8.40 
in 2006 dollars) reduces poverty by an additional 1 . 1 million people, for a total reduction 
of 1 .3 million. (See the top half of table 2.) Poverty declines for both children and non- 
elderly adults, with very minimal impacts on the elderly. 

While employers would pay higher wages, the government would benefit from 
increased tax collections on the increased wages (bottom portion of table 2). With the 
minimum wage proposed by the CAP Task Force, workers’ OASDHI taxes would rise by 
$2.3 billion and federal income taxes would increase by $4.4 billion. 7 Also, government 
spending for benefit programs would decline by about $1 billion. 

Assuming the expected job loss and indirect wage gains, the minimum wage 
increases would produce larger reductions in poverty and also larger impacts on 
government spending and revenue. When the lower minimum wage increase (to $7.25 in 
2010) is simulated with the indirect effects, poverty falls by 475,000 people, and the net 
increase in government revenues (higher taxes paid by individuals plus reduced benefits) 
is $2. 1 billion. 8 When the minimum wage proposed by the CAP Poverty Task Force is 
combined with the indirect effects, poverty falls by 1.7 million individuals, and the 
reductions in benefits and increases in tax revenues from individuals sum to over $12 
billion. 


EXTENDING THE EITC 


Methods and Assumptions 

We simulated three types of EITC expansions: 

• Childless-worker EITC : The childless-worker EITC is increased to 20 percent 
(from the current rate of 7.65 percent) of the first $10,000 in earnings (in 2007 
dollars). The credit phases out at a rate of 16 percent, beginning at $12,500 for 
single childless workers and $14,500 for married childless workers. (In the 2003 
dollars of the simulation, the credit applies to the first $8,957 of earnings, and the 
phaseout begins at $ 1 1 , 1 96 for singles and $ 1 2,987 for couples). Further, this 
proposal extends the childless-worker EITC to workers age 1 8-24 without 
children who are not full-time students. 


Employers’ OASDIII taxes would also increase due to the higher wages. 
s The Congressional Budget Office analysis of a minimum wage of $7.25 (H.R. 2, the Fair Minimum Wage 
Act ot 2007, estimate dated January 11, 2007) estimates no significant effect on the federal government’s 
spending or revenues, due to an assumption that any revenue effects of higher minimum wages would be 
offset by the effects of lost jobs or reduced hours of employment. One difference between the CBO 
analysis and this analysis is that this analysis assumes indirect wages gains as well as some job loss. 
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• Reducing marriage penalties: This provision excludes one-half of the earnings of 
a lower-earning spouse if it would result in a larger E1TC. 

• EITC for larger families: This provision increases the EITC for families with 
three or more children to a phase-in rate of 45 percent and a phase-out rate of 
23.69 percent. 

We modeled these policies with and without employment impacts. The simulations of the 
H1TC expansions that capture the indirect effects on employment also include indirect 
effects on other taxes and government benefits. 

Expansion of the EITC for childless workers could cause some non-workers to 
enter the labor force. Based on the best-available research we assumed a 1 .4 percentage 
point increase in employment among childless adults due to the increases in the childless- 
worker EITC. This results in 574,000 new workers, raising the employment rate among 
single childless non-disabled adults age 25-64 from 88.8 percent to 90.2 percent. We 
assume that new workers work at the applicable minimum wage (either federal or state) 
for 38 weeks and 30 hours per week. Although other aspects of the EITC expansions — 
the childless-worker EITC for 18-24 year olds, the marriage penalty provisions, and the 
expansion for larger families — could also have some employment impacts, we do not 
model any employment changes to those provisions because of a lack of supporting 
research. (See Appendix D for more details on the employment assumptions.) 

Results 


Assuming no employment effects, the package of EITC changes proposed by the 
CAP Task Force reduces poverty by approximately 2.0 million individuals. Of course, 
poverty declines primarily among non-elderly adults (1.6 fewer poor in this age group), 
the targeted group. This option reduces the total poverty gap by $3.5 billion, and would 
cost approximately $22 billion (2003 dollars). 9 A significant share of the benefits would 
go to individuals with income just above poverty (see Appendix E for more detailed 
results). 

Assuming higher employment among childless workers in response to the higher 
El 1 C, poverty would decline by 2.2 million individuals and the poverty gap would fall by 
$5.2 billion. 


MAKING THE CTC FULLY REFUNDABLE 
Methods and Assumptions 

We simulated the impact of making the child tax credit (CTC) in the federal 
income tax system fully refundable for all tax units with a head or spouse age 21 or older. 
Currently, the credit — worth $896 per child in the 2003 simulation — is only partially 


TRIM3 estimates of the costs of expanded tax credits do not include any increased administrative costs, 
and assume that all taxpayers immediately take advantage of new features. 
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refundable, minimizing its benefit to low-income families. We simulated the 
refundability assuming that any tax unit that would benefit from the refund will file a tax 
return to obtain the credit, even if the tax unit does not currently file taxes. This 
assumption produces a maximum effect since some individuals probably would not file 
lor the refund. Although the ability to receive a CTC refund (or a larger refund) could 
theoretically cause some small change in employment, we did not model any 
employment impacts from the refundable CTC due to uncertainty about the presence or 
possible magnitude of such impacts. 

Results 


TRIM3 estimated that a fully-refundable child tax credit would cost $13.6 billion 
in 2003 dollars. 10 However, more than half of that total — $7. 1 billion — would reduce the 
poverty gap. The fully-refundable child tax credit would reduce poverty by 3.3 million 
people, including, 2. 1 million children. 


EXPANDING CHILD CARE ASSISTANCE 


This simulation included expansions of the child care subsidy system and the 
Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit (CDCTC). We modeled these expansions with and 
without assumptions about effects on parents’ employment. 

Expanded Child Care Subsidies. This option included higher eligibility 
thresholds, a national-level minimum-work requirement, nationally-established 
copayments, and subsidies available to any eligible family wanting to receive them. The 
subsidy system that is simulated here is consistent with — but not necessarily identical 
to — the system proposed by the CAP Task Force on Poverty. 

Many aspects of the expanded subsidy system would remain the same as the 
current CCDF subsidy system. Family eligibility would require: (a) at least one child 
under age 1 3 or a disabled teenager; (b) employment of the family head and the spouse in 
a married-couple families, and (c) income under the eligibility thresholds. However, the 
system simulated in this analysis alters several aspects of the eligibility rules, creates a 
national copayment formula, and increases the number of subsidies. Changes to 
eligibility and copayment rules are the following: 

• Income Thresholds: Families are eligible with monthly income up to 200 percent 
of the poverty guideline for their family size (with higher guidelines in Alaska 
and Hawaii). 11 These limits are higher than the current-law limits in most states. 


Il ' To the extent that, some families would not begin to file tax returns even if they could benefit from the 
policy change, the poverty and cost impacts would be lower. 

1 1 The CAP Poverty Task Force proposal would apply the higher thresholds only to working parents, not 
students. (States would be able to continue providing child care subsidies to students, but the higher 
thresholds would not be required.) However, that aspect of the proposal is not captured in the simulation; 
the simulation applies the higher threshold to both working and student families. 
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In the cases in which states’ current thresholds for either initial or continuing 
eligibility exceed these amounts, the higher amounts are used. 12 

• Definition of working: a national-level definition of work would replace the 
current variability in definitions across states: the head of the family (and also the 
spouse in a married-couple family) must be working at least 20 hours per week to 
be eligible. 13 This is more stringent than the current rules in the states that 
currently have no minimum hours requirement, but less stringent than the 
minimums imposed in other states. 

• Age limit for disabled teens: Instead of having each state establish the maximum 
age for a disabled teenager, disabled teens would be eligible up to age 18 in all 
states. 

• Income definitions: In all states, income would be defined as gross cash income, 
without any deductions or exclusions. 

• Copayments: A national-level system of copayments would be imposed. In every 
state, a family’s copayment is equal to 3 percent of income below the poverty 
guideline and 10 percent of income above the poverty guideline. Under the 
proposed system, no families would be exempted from copayments. 

Perhaps the most significant change in the proposed subsidy system is to allow all 
eligible families that want subsidized child care to receive such care. However, even with 
full funding and no impediments to receiving subsidies, some eligible families might not 
feel that they need subsidies. For instance, a parent in a two-earner couple with school- 
age children might prefer to restrict her employment to school hours, eliminating the need 
for any type of child care. Other families that require some sort of non-parental care 
might prefer to have children cared for by relatives outside the subsidy system. 

The simulation assumes that, in the absence of any new employment due to the 
increased subsidies, half of the eligible families would want to receive subsidies through 
this program. The assumption is based on the fact that approximately half of families who 
arc not low-income use paid non-parental care (Giannarelli 2003). We used the following 
three steps to select participating families. First, we assumed that all families eligible in 
the baseline who are still eligible for subsidies continue to receive subsidies. Second, we 
assumed that newly-eligible families who had unsubsidized child care expenses in the 
baseline simulation would begin to participate. Third, we chose from among the 
remaining eligible families to reach a 50 percent participation rate. We used the same 

L According to the October 2003 CCDF State Plans, there were 14 states in which the initial eligibility 
threshold for a family of 3 was higher than 200 percent of the poverty guideline. There were an additional 4 
states in which a limit higher than 200 percent of poverty was used to determine if a family already 
receiving subsidies could remain eligible. 

L ’ CAP’S full proposal for an expanded subsidy system would allow a family to remain eligible for one 
month without meeting this requirement, to allow a parent who becomes unemployed or unemployed one 
month of continued child care to facilitate regaining employment. However, this aspect of the proposal was 
not incorporated into the simulation. 
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relative probabilities of participation across different types of families (by ages of 
children, marital status, and lower vs. higher income) incorporated in the baseline 
simulation, increased proportionately to achieve the desired overall participation level. 

Expanded CDCTC. This simulation also expands the child and dependent care 
credit (CDCTC) in the federal income system. The credit helps families pay for child care 
by allowing them to take a credit equal to a percentage of their allowable child care 
expenses. Under current law, the percentage falls from 30 percent for the lowest-income 
tax units to 20 percent for the highest-income tax units. The CAP Poverty Task Force 
proposal increases the maximum credit percentage to 50 percent and makes the credit 
fully refundable. The credit begins phasing out starting at AG1 of $30,000, reaching the 
lowest level of 20 percent at AGI of $60,000. The maximum allowable expenses remain 
unchanged at $3,000 per child for up to 2 children. (These 2007 dollar amounts were 
deflated to 2003 dollars for purposes of the simulation.) 

Note that copayments paid by families enrolled in the CCDF subsidy system (or 
the proposed expanded subsidy system) may count as allowable expenses. Thus, the 
lowest-income families could receive half of the amount of their copayment as a tax 
refund under the proposal. 

Employment Effects 

Expanded child care help could increase parents’ work effort. Based on our 
review of the available literature, we assume that employment would increase by 8 
percentage points for unmarried parents and by 3 percentage points for married parents 
with employed spouses. (We do not model any effect on hours of work for parents 
already in the labor market.) The simulation estimated 1 .2 million new married workers 
and 0.7 million new unmarried workers. As in the simulation of increased employment 
due to an expanded childless-worker EITC, we assumed that new workers work for 38 
weeks and for 30 hours per week, at the prevailing minimum wage (federal or state). All 
of the new workers are simulated to participate in the subsidy program, raising the 
participation rate from 50 percent (in the simulation without employment impacts) to 59 
percent of families eligible for the subsidy in the average month of the year. More details 
on the employment effects are provided in Appendix D. 

Results 


Assuming no employment effect, the expansions to child care subsidies and child 
care tax credits reduce poverty by a total of 1 .0 million people, including 600,000 fewer 
children in poverty. Poverty declines due to reduced out-of-pocket child care expenses 
for some families and due to higher child care tax credits. This option reduces the poverty 
gap by $2. 1 billion. Government expenditures increase by approximately $11.0 billion, 
due primarily to the estimated $10.3 billion cost of the child care subsidies. 14 The cost of 
the higher CDCTC is $1 .3 billion. The higher subsidy and tax credit costs are somewhat 


This estimated cost does not include any increase in administrative costs. 
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offset by lower government payments for food stamps, housing subsidies, and TANF 
benefits. 

When we assume that employment would increase due to the increased 
availability of subsidies, the number of people raised above the poverty level increases to 
2.7 million and the poverty gap declines by $6.5 billion. Non-child care benefit program 
costs would decline with increases in employment and taxes would increase. However, 
since all of the new workers are assumed to participate in the subsidy program, net 
government costs would increase by $17.1 billion relative to the baseline. 


COMBINED SIMULATION OF MINIMUM WAGE, TAX CREDIT. AND CHILD 
CARF. PROPOSALS 


We tested the combined impacts of the CAP Task Force on Poverty proposals for 
a higher minimum wage, expanded tax credits (EITC, CTC, and CDCTC) and the 
increased child care subsidies. The combined policies were imposed with and without the 
indirect employment and wage assumptions. 

Without the indirect effects, poverty falls by 6.8 million individuals — a 19 percent 
reduction from the baseline level of 35.3 million. The reduction in poverty is less than the 
sum the impacts of the individual proposals, since an individual raised out of poverty by 
more than one proposal counts only once in the combined simulation. 

With the indirect effects all in place — including job loss due to the minimum 
wage increase, indirect wage increases due to the minimum wage increase, and increased 
employment due to the EITC and child care subsidy expansions — poverty falls by a total 
of 9. 1 million individuals — a 26 percent reduction from the baseline. Estimated 
government costs would increase by $37.2 billion primarily due to the child care subsidy 
costs and the increased tax credits, offset somewhat by higher OASDHI taxes and lower 
transfer payments. The poverty gap declines by $19.5 billion (in 2003 dollars). Thus, 
slightly more than half of the increase in government costs goes to reduce the poverty 
gap. Of course, significant benefits derive for families with incomes just above poverty 
(see Appendix E). 


INCREASING THE FSP PARTICIPATION RATE 


The simulation of increased participation in the Food Stamp raised the overall 
participation rate — the percentage of households eligible to receive food stamps in the 
average month of the year who actually do receive that benefit — from approximately 55 
percent to 85 percent. The simulation retained the current relative differences across 
different types of households in their likelihoods of receiving food stamps for which they 
arc eligible. 
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The higher FSP participation level would reduce poverty by 1 .4 million 
individuals and would cost an estimated $8.7 billion (in 2003 dollars). The higher food 
stamp participation rate would lower the poverty gap by $5.8 billion. 


REMOVING RESTRICTIONS ON LEGAL ALIENS’ ELIGIBILITY FOR AID 

The PRWORA legislation of 1996 placed new restrictions on the eligibility of 
legally-resident non-citizens for public benefits. We simulated the impacts of removing 
those restrictions, treating legal non-citizens (legal permanent residents and 
refugees/asylees) the same as citizens for purposes of eligibility for SSI, TANF, and food 
stamps. (TRIM3 does not model immigrant restrictions for purposes of housing and child 
care subsidies.) We assumed that immigrants newly-eligible for a benefit would have the 
same likelihood of receiving the benefit as immigrant of similar characteristics who arc 
eligible under current law. The simulation retained the rules that prohibit temporary and 
undocumented aliens from receiving public benefits. 

The removal of restrictions on legal aliens’ eligibility for public benefits would 
reduce poverty by an estimated 0.2 million people. Most of the individuals who become 
newly-eligible for benefits remain poor. However, the poverty gap would decline by $0.9 
billion — accounting for approximately one-half of the $ 1 .8 billion in increased benefit 
costs. 


INCREASING THE NUMBER OF HOUSING VOUCHERS 
Methods 

This simulation assumed that 2 million new housing assistance vouchers would 
become available. We simulated the proposal as fully phased-in in 2003, and increased 
the number of households with housing assistance from the 4.5 million in the CY 2003 
ASEC data to 6.5 million. Because housing expenses affect the computation of the excess 
shelter deduction in the Food Stamp Program, we re-simulated FSP eligibility and 
benefits. 

We chose the households to receive the new vouchers from among households 
with at least one elderly person, disabled person, or child, since virtually all currently- 
subsidized households have at least one person of those types. We also restricted the new 
households to those in which the primary family has cash income under 125 percent of 
the poverty threshold. That limit is below the actual maximum income threshold for 
housing vouchers. (Public housing authorities may provide vouchers to households with 
income up to 80 percent of the area’s median income.) However, in practice, most 
voucher recipients have lower income. When we restricted the new voucher recipients to 
households with income under 125 percent of poverty, the average tenant payments and 
average subsidy amounts for the newly-subsidized households were very close to those 
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for the currently-subsidized households. 

Among households that met the demographic requirements and were under 125 
percent of poverty, we randomly selected 1 8 percent to receive the 2 million new 
subsidies. By randomly selecting the new recipients, we implicitly assumed that families 
with children, the elderly, and disabled individuals would all be equally likely to receive 
the new vouchers; different assumptions would yield different impacts on poverty. We 
estimated subsidy amounts and tenant payments in the same manner for the newly- 
subsidized households as for the currently-subsidized households. (See the discussion of 
TRIMj’s simulation of public and subsidized housing in Appendix A.) 

Results 


The simulation reduces poverty by 1 .8 million people, due to the value of the new 
housing subsidies. The new subsidies would cost an estimated $9.7 billion 15 , which 
would be offset somewhat by savings in the Food Stamp Program (since lower housing 
expenses would result in lower food stamp benefits for some families), resulting in a total 
estimated government cost increase of $9.3 billion. The poverty gap falls by an estimated 
S5.5 billion. 


15 The eslimated cost of the increased housing vouchers does not include any increase in administrative 
costs. 
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Appendix A: The TRIM3 Model and the Baseline Simulations 

THE TRIM3 MICROSIMULATION MODEL 

TRIM3 is a comprehensive microsimulation model of the tax, transfer, and health 
programs affecting U.S. households. The model’s input database is based on each year’s 
.Annual Social and Economic Supplement (ASEC) to the Current Population Survey 
(CPS). For each household in the input database, TRIM3 determines the amounts of 
transfer benefits a household could receive and the amounts of tax a household would 
owe, under either the actual rules of government programs or hypothetical/proposed 
rules. This project made use of TRIM3 simulations of the following taxes and transfers: 

Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 

Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 

The Food Stamp Program 
Public and subsidized housing 

Child Care and Development Fund (CCDF) child care subsidies 
Payroll taxes 
Federal income taxes 

At the point this project was conducted, the most recent year for which baseline 
simulations of all these programs were available was 2003. Those simulations were used 
as the starting point for this project. 

Key features of TRIM3 include the following: 

• Detailed modeling of the rules of tax and transfer programs: For both tax and 
transfer programs, rules are modeled in as much detail as the input data will 
support. For example, in modeling CCDF subsidies, the state-level variations in 
eligibility thresholds are captured, as well as the state-specific details of the rules 
governing the amount of the total child care cost the family must pay from its own 
income. 

• Monthly simulation of transfer programs: Since most transfer programs provide 
benefits on a monthly basis, the model simulates eligibility, benefits, and 
participation on a monthly basis. To enable monthly simulations, an individual’s 
CPS-reported annual income amounts are allocated across the months of the 
calendar year in a manner that is consistent with the individual’s other reported 
employment data, such as the number of weeks of work vs. weeks of 
unemployment. Monthly simulations allow more accurate modeling of current 
law, and also allow more accurate estimation of the potential impacts of new 
employment, when new workers might work less than full-year. 

• Modeling of interactions across programs: The results of one simulation can be 
passed to a subsequent simulation to capture interactions across programs. For 
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example, a change in a family’s CCDF copayment may affect benefits from the 
transfer programs that subtract child care expenses from earnings in defining net 
income, and may affect the amount of a family’s child and dependent care tax 
credit. 

Detailed documentation of TRIM3 is available at http://trim.urban.org/. 


THE INPUT DATA 

The simulations for this project used the TRIM input dataset based on the 2004 
ASEC data. The 2004 ASEC captures the demographic characteristics and family 
relationships of civilian noninstitutionalized households as of the point of the survey (for 
most households, March 2004), together with detailed income and employment data for 
the individuals in those households for calendar year 2003. The detailed annual income 
data are needed to compute the poverty rate; in fact, the ASEC is the file used by the 
Census Bureau to produce each year’s official poverty statistics. As part of each year’s 
annual update of the TRIM3 model, an input dataset is created for the model that is based 
on the ASEC data, with several imputations required to allow modeling of the tax and 
transfer programs. Note that while TRIM is updated annually, the most recent calendar 
year for which a full set of simulations were available for public use was 2003. 

During each year’s annual update of the TRIM3 model, the ASEC data are 
augmented in several ways to allow more exact modeling of the tax and transfer 
programs. The modifications include the following: 

• Monthly incomes'. Monthly income amounts are needed to simulate the transfer 
programs, which generally determine eligibility and benefits on a monthly basis. 
However, the ASEC collects annual rather than monthly amounts. TRIM3 
allocates the annual amounts across the months of the year, with different 
methods used for different types of income. Earnings are allocated in manner 
consistent with the information reported by the respondent on the number of 
weeks s/he worked during the year and his/her number of spells of 
unemployment. Specific weeks of employment are chosen in such a way that the 
overall trend in the unemployment rate in the resulting data matches the trend 
according to Bureau of Labor Statistics data. 

• Immigrant legal status : An immigrant’s legal status helps determine if s/he is 
eligible for public aid. The ASEC data indicate if an individual is a citizen, but do 
not report a non-citizen’s legal status. As part of the standard TRIM3 annual 
update, a legal status — legal permanent resident, refugee/asylee, temporary alien, 
or undocumented alien — is imputed to each non-citizen in the ASEC data. 

• Information needed to model income taxes ; Several pieces of information needed 
to simulate federal income tax liability are not available in the ASEC data. These 
variables — itemized deduction amounts, capital gains income, and IRA 
deductions — are imputed as part of the standard TRIM3 annual update. 
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• Corrections for under-reporting of child support income by TANF recipients: 
TANF recipients may under-report the child support income paid on their behalf 
since they do not generally receive that income directly. TRIM3 procedures 
correct for this under-reporting. 

• Child care expenses: Child care expenses are imputed in coordination with the 
modeling of child care subsidies, discussed below. 

• Housing expenses for low-income families : Housing expenses are needed for low- 
income families who might be eligible for food stamps, in order to compute the 
appropriate excess shelter deduction. Housing expenses are assigned in 
coordination with the modeling of public and subsidized housing, discussed 
below. 

Information on the methods for these procedures is available at the TR1M3 website, 
http://trim.urban.onr/ . 


THE BASELINE SIMULATIONS 

The baseline simulations form the starting point for simulating the policy options. 
The results of the policy simulations — persons in poverty, tax units receiving a particular 
tax credit, costs of a transfer program — can be compared against the results of the 
baseline simulation to estimate the impact of the policy change. This analysis requires 
baseline simulations of two cash-assistance programs — SSI and TANF, three in-kind 
benefit programs — food stamps, housing subsidies, and child care subsidies, and two 
types of taxes — payroll taxes and federal income taxes. 16 

The baseline simulations for this project are the same as the standard baseline 
simulations for CY 2003 produced and validated as part of annual updates to the TRIM3 
model, with two exceptions. First, the baseline simulations for this project use the 
modified version of the ASEC data described above, with the adjustments to earnings to 
capture the recent increases in state minimum wages. Second, in the case of the 
simulation of federal income taxes, some recent changes in tax law that are particularly 
relevant to this project are modeled even though they were not in place in 2003. 

Transfer Programs: Simulation Methods 


The transfer programs simulated as part of this analysis are SSI, TANF, food 
stamps, housing subsidies, and federal child care subsidies through the Child Care and 
Development Fund (CCDF). All these transfer program simulations operate on a monthly 
basis; for example, a family or individual might be eligible for a program in one month 
but not the next if income has risen. The simulations follow the real-world rules for 


“ The TRIM3 system can also simulate state income tax liabilities. However, because of the many changes 
in states' income tax rules since 2003 — including many new state-level EITCs — it would have been 
inappropriate to use the 2003 state income tax rules as part of an analysis involving changes to the E1TC. 
Project resources did not allow an update of the state income tax model. 
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eligibility and benefits to the greatest extent possible, including each program’s definition 
of gross and net income, the group of people who comprise the family or household for 
purposes of that program, variations in rules across states, and so on. 

Since not all families and individuals eligible for a benefit receive that benefit, the 
simulations must determine which of those eligible for a benefit will receive it. In the 
simulations of SSI, TANF, the Food Stamp Program, and CCDF child care subsidies 
produced as part of each year’s updating of the TRIM3 model, a simulated caseload is 
selected from among those individuals, families, or households simulated to be eligible 
for the benefit. Exact methods vary, but the general approach is the same across these 
four simulations. First, participation is assigned to all those who are simulated to be 
eligible who reported receipt of the benefit in the ASEC interview. Then, a portion of the 
eligible families or individuals who did not report the benefit are chosen as recipients. 
Non-reporting eligible units are selected in such a way that the size and characteristics of 
the simulated caseload come acceptably close to targets from administrative data. Thus, 
the simulations correct for the under-reporting of transfer program benefits in the ASEC 
data, providing a better starting point for the simulation of alternative policies. 

Other key points about the simulations of the transfer programs are as follows: 

• SSI: TRIM3 simulates whether adults are eligible for SSI based on age or 
disability, the amount of potential benefit, and whether the benefit is received. 
TRIM3 also simulates the children’s SSI caseload and benefits. The model 
simulates federal SSI payments and the supplemental payments provided in some 
states. 

• Child care subsidies (and child care expenses): TRIM3 simulates only one type of 
child care subsidy — those funded through CCDF. For CCDF, TRIM3 models 
whether a family is eligible for subsidies, the amount of copayment a family 
would have to pay, and whether the subsidies are received. State-specific rules for 
eligibility, including income thresholds, income definitions, and minimum-hours 
requirements, as well as detailed state rules for copayments, are taken from the 
biennial State Plan documents (in this case, the state plans submitted in October 
2003). For families that are simulated to receive CCDF-funded subsidies, the 
family’s out-of-pocket child care expense equals the copayment required of the 
family. For families not subsidized through CCDF, equations are applied to 
impute the probability that the family has some expenses, and if so, the amount of 
expense. The results of the imputations are aligned such that the percentage of 
families with expenses and the average expense amount, overall and for families 
of different income levels, matches data from the National Survey of America’s 
Families. 
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• TANF: TRIM simulates the cash benefits provided with TANF funds as well as 
the cash payments provided to certain categories of families — generally two- 
parent families and/or immigrant families — through separate state programs in 
some states. The model simulates eligibility for TANF, potential benefits, and 
whether benefits are received. 

• Public and subsidized housing (and housing expenses)'. For households that report 
in the ASEC that they live in public or subsidized housing, TRIM3 simulates the 
amount the family would be required to pay towards the rent and imputes the 
amount of subsidy the household receives. Subsidy is estimated as the fair market 
rent (FMR) for an apartment of the needed size (based on household composition) 
in the state of residence 17 , minus the household’s required payment. Because 
detailed data on the size and characteristics of subsidized households has not 
generally been available, TRIM3 does not assign housing subsidies to any 
additional households in baseline simulations. For non-subsidized low-income 
households, the model assumes that the household’s rent equals the lesser of (a) 
the FMR for the required number of bedrooms and state of residence, and (b) 60 
percent of household income. 

• Food Stamp Program : TRIM3 simulates whether each household is eligible for 
food stamps, the amount of potential benefit, and whether each eligible household 
participates in the program. 

TRIM3 also captures the interactions across the transfer programs. Cash income from SSI 
and TANF affects the food stamp benefit, and affects the rental payment required from a 
household in subsidized housing. The copayment required of a family with subsidized 
child care affects the child care expense deductions used in determining housing 
payments, food stamp benefits, and TANF benefits in some states. The housing payment 
required of a family with a housing subsidy affects the amount of excess shelter 
deduction that household can claim in determining its food stamp benefit. 

Baselines used in this Analysis 

For this project, we created a set of baseline simulations identical to the standard 
CY 2003 simulations publicly available, with the exception that we incorporated the 
modification to earnings to capture post-2003 state-level minimum wage legislation. 
Because of the slightly higher incomes, TRIM3 simulates slightly fewer individuals and 
families eligible for various benefits than in the standard 2003 simulations, and slightly 
lower government benefits than in those standard simulations. 

Federal Taxes: Simulation Methods 


Payroll taxes and federal income taxes were simulated for this analysis. TRIM3 
captures the different payroll tax rates for the self-employed vs. non self-employed, and 

1 fair market rents (FMRs) vary by locality. We compute an average fair market rent for each apartment 
size for each state, weighting the local FMRs according to population. 
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for certain federal workers. The federal income tax simulation is very detailed, following 
the real-world tax rules to the greatest extent possible. TRIM3 divides each household 
into potential tax units based on family relationships and incomes, computes gross 
income, subtracts deductions and exemptions, and computes and applies tax credits. The 
simulation of the child and dependent care tax credit (CDCTC) uses the child care 
expenses simulated by TRIM3’s Child Care module — including both the expenses 
imputed for families without child care subsidies and the copayments calculated for 
subsidized families. 

TRIM3 assumes full compliance with tax rules. That is, the model assumes that 
all families that must file a tax return do so and all families eligible for tax credits receive 
them. CDCTC provides one exception to this assumption. TRIM3 finds more tax units 
eligible for this tax credit than actually receive it. As part of the standard baseline 
modeling procedures, a subset of eligible tax units is randomly selected to not take the 
credit, such that the simulated use of the credit in each AG1 category matches 
administrative data. 

Baselines for this Analysis 

For this project, we produced identical to the standard, public-use CY 2003 
simulations, with two exceptions. First, the baselines incorporate the modification to 
earnings to capture post-2003 state-level minimum wage legislation, producing slightly 
higher payroll and federal income taxes 

Second, the baseline federal income tax simulation incorporates post-2003 
changes to the child tax credit (CTC), earned income tax credit (EITC), and CDCTC, to 
provide a more appropriate baseline for modeling expansions of those credits. 
Specifically, the following rules were modeled. 

• Child Tax Credit: We included the current SI ,000 value of the credit (deflated to 
S896 to reflect 2003 dollars) and the current phase-out points (2007 values of 
S75,000 single and head ofhousehold, $1 10,000 joint) deflated to 2003 dollars. 
We modeled the credit as 15 percent refundable for earned income above 

SI 0,500. (The tax law indexes the 2003 value of $10,500 for inflation.) Families 
with three or more children have the option of receiving a refundable credit 
calculated under a different formula, if this results in a higher refundable credit. 
(The refundable credit is capped by the amount by which the tax unit's social 
security and Medicare payroll taxes — including one half of the self-employment 
tax — exceed the unit's EITC.) 

• EITC: EGTRRA increased the starting point and ending point of the phaseout 
point for joint filers by $2,000, effective 2005. (In 2008, this increased to $3,000). 
These points are indexed for inflation. We obtain the starting point of the 
phaseout for joint filers from the 2005 1040 instructions, and deflate to 2003. 
(TRIM3 calculates the end-point as a function of the starting point, maximum 
credit, and phase-out rate). 
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• Child and Dependent Care Credit: The child and dependent care credit maximum 
qualifying expense and phase-out brackets are not indexed for inflation. We take 
the 2007 values and deflate to 2003 dollars. 

Other tax law changes since 2003 that would have limited impact on low-income filers — 
such as deductibility limits for IRA contributions— are left at their 2003 levels. 
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Appendix B: Identifying Minimum Wage Workers and 
Modifying Wages 


Because the simulations involve increases to the minimum wage, this project 
required that the standard TRIM input data for CY 2003 be modified in two ways: by 
obtaining additional data on hourly wages, and by modifying the earnings of some 
individuals to capture the impact of state legislation that occurred after 2003 to set state 
minimum wages higher than the federal minimum wage. 


IDENTIFYING THE CURRENT HOURLY WAGE 

To simulate the impact of an increase in the minimum wage, it is necessary to 
know each worker’s current wage in hourly terms. There are two potential sources of 
information for determining the hourly wage of a person captured in the AS EC data. 

• The CY 2003 annual data. The ASEC includes extensive information about each 
person’s employment during the calendar year. Four pieces of information — 
annual wage/salary income, annual weeks worked, annual weeks worked part- 
time (if different from full-time), and usual hours worked — can be combined to 
estimate each worker’s hourly wage, as follows: 

o When all weeks of work are either part-time or full-time: 

Hourly wage = Annual wages and salary / Weeks worked / Usual hours 
per week 

o When there are both part-time and full-time weeks: 

If the usual hours of work is 35 or more, treat that as the hours worked in 
the full-time weeks, and assume 20 hours for the part-time weeks. 

If the usual hours of work is <35, treat that as the hours worked in the 
part-time weeks, and assume 40 hours for the full-time weeks. 

Hourly wage = Annual wages and salary / [(Part-time weeks * part-time 
hours) + (Full-time weeks * full-time hours)] 

• The “earnings sample” (ES) data. In every month of the CPS, the approximately 
one-quarter of the CPS sample who are in the outgoing rotation group 18 are asked 
a series of detailed questions related to their current earnings that include the 
following: 

o whether a person is an hourly worker 

o the person’s hourly wage (for hourly workers) 

o weekly earnings and hours worked per week (for non-hourly workers); in 
this case, the hourly wage can be inferred as weekly earnings divided by 
hours worked per week 


A household is in the CPS sample for 4 months, then is out of the sample for 8 months, then returns for 
another 8 months. Households in their 4 ,h or 8 th month are considered the “outgoing rotation groups”. 
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An implied hourly wage can be computed for every worker with CY 2003 earnings in the 
ASEC data, but the ASEC includes ES data for less than a quarter of those workers. The 
other individuals who worked during 2003 either were not in the outgoing rotation group 
in that month, or were not working in that month. 

For workers with both types of data in the ASEC data, the two hourly wages are 
often different, for at least three reasons. First, the ES questions refer to the point in time 
at which they are asked — some time between March and July of the year following the 
year for which annual income is collected. By that point, a person may be in a different 
job than s/he had during the calendar year, or s/he may be in the same job but may have 
obtained a raise. Second, when questions are not answered by the respondent they are 
filled in by the Census Bureau through “allocation” (imputation) procedures. For workers 
with ES data in the ASEC data, there are more discrepancies between the two sources 
when one or both is based on imputed data. 19 Third, even when information is reported 
by the respondent, there may be reporting errors; in particular, individuals who did not 
work the entire year may not remember exactly how many weeks they worked, and those 
who worked different numbers of hours in different weeks probably do not report the 
exact mean hours. 

In general, the ES data are what is used for most analyses involving wages. When 
hourly wages are computed from the annual data, an unreasonably high number of wages 
fall below the minimum wage, probably due to inaccuracies in the reporting of either 
weeks of work or hours per week. For this project, the ES data could not be used 
exclusively, because the focus on poverty requires the use of the entire ASEC sample. 
However, the ES data are used to the greatest extent possible. 

To obtain ES data for more workers, we used identification codes to match 
individuals in the ASEC data without ES data with their data records in the April through 
July CPS files. In theory, all of the workers in the ASEC data should have been in the 
outgoing rotation group in one of those subsequent months. However, due to attrition 
from the sample or matching problems (such as errors in household identification codes) 
not everyone can be matched. Further, for some of those whose records can be found in a 
subsequent month, the ES data do not provide an hourly wage because the person was not 
working in the month in which s/he was in the outgoing rotation group. Finally, even 
when a person was working in the outgoing rotation group, the ES data do not always 
provide an hourly wage; when a non-hourly worker reports that his/her weekly hours are 
“variable,” a wage cannot be computed. 

After the matching, the ES variables were available and provided a usable hourly 
wage for 55 percent of CY 2003 wage and salary workers. For the remaining 45 percent, 
the hourly wage was obtained through use of the annual variables as described above. 


' We tested the possibility of not using the ES hourly wage when it was imputed by the Census Bureau if 
the annual cmploymenl variables were actually reported. However, this approach resulted in a distribution 
ot hourly wages with too many workers below the minimum wage compared with published data from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table B1 shows the resulting distribution of hourly wages for the workers who are the 
focus of this analysis — those in families with incomes below poverty. 


RECENT STATE MINIMUM WAGES 

Between 2003 and 2007, many states have enacted minimum wages that are 
above the federal minimum wage. Due to those increases, any national-level increase in 
the minimum wage will have a smaller effect on incomes than it would have had in the 
absence of the state legislation. To avoid overestimating the impacts of national-level 
minimum wage increases, we modified the earnings of individuals living in states with 
minimum wages above the current federal minimum who appeared to be covered by the 
minimum wage law but working at a wage below the state’s minimum. Table B2 shows 
the state minimum wages as of January 2007, in actual dollars and deflated to 2003 
dollars. 


The steps were as follows: 

• Exclude from any adjustment individuals who would not be covered by the 
minimum wage law: Some individuals — fanners, waiters, and some others — are 
not covered by the minimum wage law, and may legally be paid an hourly rate 
below the minimum wage. Further, individuals who are self-employed are not 
affected by minimum wages. We therefore exclude from the adjustments any 
workers who were self-employed (farm or non-farm) 20 , and any workers with an 
hourly wage under $5.00 per hour. (Although the actual minimum wage is $5.15, 
the use of the $5.00 cutoff allows for some tolerance due to reporting errors.) 

• Identify affected individuals: For non-excluded individuals, earnings are increased 
for those in states with a minimum wage law and w'ith hourly earnings below the 
January 2007 level in 2003 terms. Note that the adjustment was performed 
regardless of whether an individual reported being an hourly worker or a non- 
hourly worker in the ES data; the ES data are not available for all individuals, and 
even a worker who does not report being paid on an hourly basis may be affected 
by a minimum wage increase. (If a worker earns a salary equivalent to $6. 00/hour 
in a company that also has workers earning $5. 15/hour, a state minimum wage 
increase to a level above $6. 00/hour will likely cause a raise for the non-hourly 
worker.) 


"° For individuals with both self-employment and wage and salary earnings, a minimum wage increase 
could affect the wage and salary portion of earnings. However, for individuals with both types of earnings 
for whom ES data were not available, an hourly wage could be estimated only by assuming the same hourly 
earnings from both self-employment and non-self-employment. Because that assumption would be unlikely 
to be true, and since there were very few low-wage individuals with self-employment earnings in the input 
data, we excluded all individuals with any self-employment income from any wage adjustments. 
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TABLE B1 : WORKERS IN POVERTY BY HOURS PER WEEK AND HOURLY WAGE * 


Any Number of Weeks Worked during CY 2003 


Hours Per 
Week 1 2 3 4 


Total 

SE 


ram* 

E&EE23I 

7.67-9.99 

10.00+ 

1-19 
(row %) 
(col. %) 

101,116 

9.0% 

14.6% 

146,238 

13.0% 

9.5% 

142,030 

12.6% 

14.3% 

230,182 

20.4% 

15.5% 

180,276 

16.0% 

11.9% 

328,614 

29.1% 

17.2% 

1,128,456 

100.0% 

13.9% 

20-34 
(row %) 
(col. %) 

156,829 

6.9% 

22.6% 

441,777 

19.3% 

28.8% 

346,187 

15.1% 

34.9% 

425,518 

18.6% 

28.7% 

389,910 

17.0% 

25.8% 

528,666 

23.1% 

27.7% 

2,288,887 

100.0% 

28.2% 

35+ 

(row %) 
(col. %) 

435,882 

9.3% 

62.8% 

948,254 

20.1% 

61.7% 

502,938 

10.7% 

50.7% 

829,229 

17.6% 

55.8% 

938,633 

19.9% 

62.2% 

1,052,165 

22.4% 

55.1% 

4,707,101 

100.0% 

57.9% 

Total 

693,827 

8.5% 

1,536,269 

18.9% 

991,155 

12.2% 

1,484,929 

18.3% 

1,508,819 

18.6% 

1 ,909,445 
23.5% 

8,124,444 

100.0% 


Source: Urban Institute tabulations of CY 2003 CPS data with April-July outgoing rotation group data and TRIM3 
Notes: 

* Workers are defined as people with earnings of at least $100 during CY 2003, who are not members of the 
military. Poverty is defined using the cash income of the broadly-defined family and standard poverty thresholds for 
2003. Income is CPS-reported cash income with 2 exceptions: TRIM-simulated TANF and SSI income amounts 
are used, and wages are adjusted to reflect state-specific minimum wage increases that occurred after CY 2003. 

1 Hourly wage is from the earnings-sample (ES) data when available; if there is no ES data for a worker, the wage is 
computed as annual earings divided by weeks worked divided by usual hours worked. Wage rates are adjusted to 
reflect state-specific minimum wage increases that occurred after CY 2003. 

2 Hours-per-week is the number reported as the "usual" hours worked, during the weeks of the calendar year when 
this person was working. 

3 Workers with hourly wage under $5/hour are assumed to not be covered by minimum wage rules, 

4 The workers from $5.00 to $6.20 benefit from the increase to $7.25 ($6.21 in 2003 $), and also benefit from 
minimum wage proposed by the CAP Task Force on Poverty. The workers from $6.21 to $7.66 benefit from the 
Task Force minimum wage ($7.67 in 2003 $). 
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TABLE B2: STATE MINIMUM WAGES IN EFFECT IN JANUARY 2007 



Jan. 2007 level 

Deflated to 
2003 dollars 1 

Alaska 

7.15 

6.40 

Arizona 

6.75 

6.05 

Arkansas 

6.25 

5.60 

California 

7.50 

6.72 

Colorado 

6.85 

6.14 

Connecticut 

7.65 

6.85 

Delaware 

6.65 

5.96 

District of Columbia 

7.00 

6.27 

Florida 

6.67 

5.97 

Hawaii 

7.25 

6.49 

Illinois 

6.50 

5.82 

Maine 

6.75 

6.05 

Maryland 

6.15 

5.51 

Massachusetts 

7.50 

6.72 

Michigan 

6.95 

6.22 

Minnesota 

6.15 

5.51 

Missouri 

6.50 

5.82 

Montana 

6.15 

5.51 

Nevada 

6.15 

5.51 

New Jersey 

7.15 

6.40 

New Mexico 

6.75 

6.05 

New York 

7.15 

6.40 

North Carolina 

6.15 

5.51 

Ohio 

6.85 

6.14 

Oregon 

7.80 

6.99 

Pennsylvania 

6.25 

5.60 

Rhode Island 

7.40 

6.63 

Vermont 

7.53 

6.74 

Washington state 

7.93 

7.10 

Wisconsin 

6.50 

5.82 


Notes: 

1 The 2007 values are deflated to 2003 using the actual CPI figures through 2006 and the projection for 2007 in 
the Congressional Budget Office's Budget and Economic Outlook released on 1/24/07. See Appendix D, Table 
D-1 , "CBO's Year by Year Forecasts and Projections for Calendar Years 2007 to 2017". On the web at 
http ://www.cbo . gov/ftpdocs/77xx/doc7731 /0 1 -24-BudgetOu tlook . pdf 
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• Make the adjustment: An affected worker’s annual earnings are increased by the 
ratio of the new minimum wage to the current hourly wage (except that if the 
current hourly wage is from $5.00 to $5.14, the ratio of the new minimum wage to 
$5.15 is used). Because the TRIM3 model uses monthly earnings to compute 
transfer program eligibility and benefits, each month’s earnings were increased by 
the same ratio. 

The resulting data capture the population in 2003, but as if state minimum wage increases 
were already in effect. 


IMPOSING HIGHER FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGES 

In the simulations of higher federal minimum wages, we followed the same steps 
as described above. For all wage and salary workers with an hourly wage of $5.00 or 
higher (including those who do not report being paid hourly), if that wage is less than the 
new national-level minimum wage the model increased worker’s earnings by the ratio of 
the new minimum wage to the current hourly wage (except for workers currently earning 
from $5.00 to $5.14, we used the ratio of the new minimum wage to $5.15). Note that the 
“current hourly wage” incorporates any adjustment already made to capture higher state 
minimum wages. The model adjusted each month’s earnings by the same ratio. 
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Appendix C : Poverty Status And Poverty Gap 

The main interest of the CAP Task Force on Poverty is on the anti-poverty impact 
of the various policy proposals — both changes in the number of poor individuals and in 
the poverty gap. The CAP Task Force requested that the analysis use an expanded 
definition of income and also use a non-standard set of poverty thresholds. The non- 
standard thresholds are adjusted such that the total number of people in poverty in 2003 
remains the same as with the standard thresholds and standard income definition. 

INCOME DEFINITION 

In order to assess poverty in a manner that captures the impacts of the proposals 
on families’ economic well-being, we use a broader definition of family income than is 
used in standard poverty measurement. Specifically, the definition of income for 
determining poverty for this project equals: 

• Cash income (earned and unearned income), plus 

• The value of food stamps, plus 

• The value of a household’s housing subsidy, if any, minus 

• Federal income tax liability prior to the E1TC, plus 

• The value of the EITC, minus 

• A family’s out-of-pocket child care expenses (either a subsidized family’s 

copayment or a non-subsidized family’s payment) 

On average, this definition of income results in a higher amount of income than the 
standard definition, which consists of only cash income. In all cases, we used TRIM3 
simulated values that correct for underreporting of income and assign values to in-kind 
benefits as described in Appendix A. 

POVERTY THRESHOLDS 

The poverty thresholds used for this analysis differ from the standard thresholds 
in two ways. First, we use the ratios among thresholds for different types of families (by 
family size and by number of related children) developed by David Betson and described 
in Short, 2001 . Second, we find the set of thresholds that, when applied to the expanded 
income definitions, produces a number of poor individuals that is very similar to the 
number obtained when the standard thresholds are applied to only the cash income 
component of income. The resulting poverty thresholds are shown in table Cl. 

Both the standard poverty thresholds applied to cash income and the revised 
poverty thresholds applied to expanded income produce approximately 35.3 million 
individuals in poverty in the adjusted-2003 data. Note that this figure is lower than the 
Census Bureau’s figure of 35.9 million people in poverty because the TRIM3 figures 
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incorporate the state minimum wage increases and also use TRIM-simulated SSI and 
TANF income in place of the under-reported figures in the ASEC data. 
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Appendix D: Indirect Employment and Wage Effects 

Three of the CAP Poverty Task Force policies — higher minimum wages, 
expanded ElTCs, and expanded child care subsidies — potentially could have indirect 
effects on workers as well the direct effects. Higher minimum wages might cause some 
job loss and likely will result in some “spillover” effects where workers with wages 
slightly below the old minimum wage or slightly above the new minimum wage receive 
wage increases. The expanded childless-worker E1TC and expanded child care subsidies 
could each prompt additional individuals to enter the labor force. This appendix describes 
our methods for modeling these indirect effects. 


INDIRECT EFFECTS OF A MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE 

Job Loss 


While debate still continues, recent literature seems to indicate that a minimum 
wage increase would lead to a small, negative effect on employment. Neumark and 
Wascher (2006) document the evidence from over 100 recent studies. In the studies that 
they review that apply most generally to the low-wage population, the elasticities range 
from 0 (Yelowitz 2005), to -0.06 to -0. 1 5 (Neumark et al 2004), -0. 1 1 (Keil et al 2001 ), 
and -0. 19 to -0.24. Effects for teens alone are generally estimated to be higher. Other 
economists question whether an increase in the minimum wage leads to a decline in 
employment. For example, Bernstein and Schmitt (1998) failed to find any systematic, 
significant job loss associated with the 1996-97 minimum wage increase, and Card and 
Krueger (1995) also found no measurable negative impact on employment. 

Given this uncertainty, and the fact that the minimum wage increase would occur 
in the future when fewer workers would be earning the minimum than reflected in the 
2003 adjusted data, we assumed a relatively conservative employment estimate of -0.06. 
Specifically, for a worker who would receive a wage increase due to the new minimum 
wage, the probability of losing his/her job equals 0.06 times the percentage increase in 
the wage. For example, a worker earning exactly $5.15 would have a wage increase of 
$6.21, (20.6 percent), and the probability of job loss for this worker would be 1 .2 percent. 
Given the uncertainties of the exact job loss impacts, the same elasticity was used for 
both teenagers and adults. We did not model any reductions in hours-of-employment, 
since the literature fails to find any consistent effects. 

Indirect Wage Increases. ‘‘Spillover" Effects 

Wc assumed that employers would maintain some consistency in relative wage 
rates for workers earning just below or above the new minimum wage rates. While there 
is general agreement that these types of adjustments occur in the labor market, there is 
little research evidence detailing the exact range of adjustment. 
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We assumed that some adjustment would occur for workers with hourly wages 
within SI. 00 of the new minimum wage, but this adjustment would be proportional and 
phase out to zero at the ends of the range. Specifically, we assumed that the higher 
minimum wages would affect workers with hourly wages between $4.15 and $5.15, and 
workers earning up to $ 1 .00 higher than the new minimum wage. Chart D1 displays the 
assumed new wages when we modeled indirect wage increases. 

Implementing the Indirect Effects 

When TRIM3 randomly selects a worker to lose his/her job, the model changes all 
his/her monthly earnings to $0, and the model sets other AS EC variables related to 
employment in a manner consistent with being a non-worker. The model also increases 
earnings in each month by the ratio of the new wage to the current wage for workers that 
receive indirect wage increases (in the same manner described in Appendix B for 
simulating new state minimum wages). 


EMPLOYMENT INCREASE DUE TO EITC EXPANSION 

Assumptions 

Numerous analysts have considered the impact of a higher EITC on parent’s 
employment. Grogger’s analysis (2003) produces results fairly consistent with Meyer and 
Rosenbaum (2001) and others, and provides elasticities. Grogger estimates that a $1,000 
increase in the maximum EITC credit leads to a 3.6 percent increase in employment for 
female-headed families. Very little (negative) effect has been found on employment for 
secondary earners in two-parent couples (Eissa and Leibman 1 996), and the literature 
finds very little positive effect on work for primary earners in two-parent couples. Some 
found effects in larger families (Hotz, Mullin and Scholz 2005). The literature does not 
document a consistent effect on hours of work. 

We assumed that the effect of an increase in the EITC for childless unmarried 
adults would not be as large as for female-headed families, since effects for singles likely 
would be on the intensive rather than the extensive margin. We assume that the 
employment effect for single, childless adults would be approximately one-half that 
found for female-headed families. We assume a 1.8 percentage point increase in 
employment (one-half of 3.6) due to a $1,000 increase in credit for childless adults. We 
do not model an employment effect for two-camcr childless couples. We also do not 
assume employment effects from the marriage penalty reduction, the extension of EITC 
eligibility to 18 to 24 year olds, or the expansion for larger families, due to the lack or 
research on which to base these estimates. 

Implementation 

Because the maximum credit for a childless worker would be somewhat less than 
$ 1 ,000, the estimates above suggest an increase in the employment rate of approximately 
1 .4 percentage points among childless unmarried adults. We assumed that the effect 
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applies only to non-disabled adults and that a non-working individual currently receiving 
more in Unemployment Insurance (UI) or Workers Compensation (WC) than s/he would 
receive from working would not take a job. Given these restrictions to the group of 
potential new workers, we selected 14 percent of the group to achieve the desired 
increase in employment among unmarried childless non-elderly non-disabled adults. This 
resulted in 574,000 new workers, raising the employment rate among single childless 
non-disabled adults age 25-64 from 88.8 percent to 90.2 percent. 

We assumed that new workers receive the minimum wage (either federal or state) 
for 38 weeks and 30 hours per week for a total of 1 140 hours of work during the calendar 
year. This is consistent with the fact that most workers in poverty do not work full-time, 
full-year. (For all workers in the CY 2003 ASEC data in families in poverty, the mean 
hours of work during the year was 1 1 72, with a median of 1 040.) The model changed all 
ASEC variables related to employment to reflect the new employment status. Also, the 
model sets UI and WC to $0 for new workers receiving these benefits in the baseline. 


EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS OF INCREASED CHILD CARE SUBSIDIES 

Assumptions 

Increased availability of child care subsidies could induce more parents of young 
children to enter the labor force. For instance, a non-working single mother currently 
relying on a combination of child support and public assistance or a married mother with 
a working spouse might each decide to enter the labor force if low-cost child care were 
available. 

Unfortunately, the evidence of these effects is relatively new and thin (mostly 
because of data limitations). A summary of recent literature by Schaefer, Kreader, NCCP, 
Ann Collins and Abt Associates (2006) provides a wide range of estimates often with 
varying study groups. One study estimated that a $1,000 annual increase in subsidies 
resulted in an 1 1 percent increase in the probability of employment for low-income 
families (not on welfare), (Bainbridge, Meyers and Waldfogel, 2003). Another study 
estimated that a 50 cent per hour subsidy would increase employment for unmarried 
women by 8-9 percent and for married women by 5 percent. The 50 cent per hour 
subsidy would amount to about a $1000 per year increase in subsidies for a full time 
minimum wage worker. (Han and Waldfogel 2001). Houser and Dickert-Conlin (1998) 
estimated a very modest effect of child care subsidies on labor force participation - a 
subsidy equal to 50 percent of the price of care would increase labor force participation 
of single parents by 4.2 percent and secondary earners by 4. 1 percent. 

For this analysis, we used the lower end of the range of the estimated 
elasticities — 8 percent if unmarried and 3 percent if married. The elasticities apply only 
to parents with children under age 13. Ideally we would be able to model variations in the 
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probability of employment by the age of the youngest child (e.g. under 6 and 7 to 13), but 
the available studies do not easily lend themselves to an age breakout. 21 

Implementation 

To impose the assumed changes, employment must increase from 81 percent to 
89 percent of unmarried adults with a child under age 13, and from 82 to 85 percent of 
married adults with a child under age 13. (We did not estimate any increased employment 
for adults with special-needs teenagers.) To choose the new workers, we assumed that the 
only adults who might begin working would be those who would gain eligibility for 
subsidies by doing so. Thus, we did not assume any increased employment for parents in 
families whose income (with the new wages) would exceed the eligibility thresholds; and 
we did not assume any increased employment for married individuals whose spouses 
were neither working at least 20 hours per week nor students. 

The simulation produces 1 .2 million new workers among married persons and 0.7 
million new workers among unmarried persons. Similar to other simulations with positive 
employment effects, new workers work for 38 weeks, 30 hours per week, at the 
prevailing minimum wage (federal or state). (See the discussion of increased employment 
due to the EITC, above, for more details.) In the simulation with employment effects, all 
of the families with new workers (who by definition qualify for a subsidy) take the 
subsidy, increasing the number of families ever receiving the subsidy during the calendar 
year by 1 .9 million relative to the simulation of expanded child care help without the 
additional employment. 


21 Baum (2002) estimates the effects of a 30 percent subsidy at one and two years after childbirth, but 
estimates apply to women with incomes at or below poverty in the year preceding childbirth. The 
percentage increase in employment was higher one year after childbirth, but not dramatically different from 
the estimate two years after childbirth. 
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Appendix E: Additional Simulation Results 


This appendix provides additional detail on the effects of the simulated policies 
on poverty. Table El shows how each policy option changes the distribution of 
individuals by their family’s income relative to the poverty threshold, using the 
thresholds described in Appendix C. The tables shows results when the thresholds are 
applied to four different definitions of family income — (a) cash income, (b) cash plus the 
value of food and housing benefits, (c) cash plus food and housing aid minus payroll and 
income taxes, plus refundable tax credits, (d) all of the above less out-of-pocket child 
care expenses. The last income definition is the primary definition used for this project; 
however, the other income definitions allow closer analysis of how each policy option 
affects families’ economic well-being. Each column of the table shows how each policy 
option changes the number of families in a particular percent-of-poverty category with 
each income definition. Note that all changes are relative to the baseline (not to a prior 
policy option). 

fables E2, E3, and E4 are structured in an identical manner to table El, but each 
of these tables focuses on a different age group. Table E2 shows the impacts of each 
policy option on the distribution of children by family income as a percentage of poverty, 
F.3 shows results for non-elderly adults, and E4 shows TRIM3’s estimates for persons age 
65 and older. 

Table E5 shows the impacts of each simulation on the poverty gap. Results are 
shown for the four definitions of income, for all families, and for three subsets of 
families: families with related children, families with elderly heads, and families without 
either related children or elderly heads. 
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[Submissions for the Record follow:] 

Statement of Jonathan Barry Forman 

I am pleased to submit this statement for the record that you are compiling on 
Proposals for Reducing Poverty. I am submitting this statement in my individual 
capacity as the Alfred P. Murrah Professor of Law at the University of Oklahoma. 
This statement suggests that we replace most of the current welfare system with 
a system of refundable tax credits and work supports. 1 

The Government’s Role in Reducing Poverty and Inequality 

Poverty is a major problem in the United States. In 2005, for example, 12.6 per- 
cent (37 million people) lived in poverty, up from 11.1 percent (23 million people) 
in 1973. 2 In 2007, the poverty level for a single individual is $10,210, the poverty 
level for a single parent with two children is $17,170, and the poverty level for a 
married couple with two children is $20,650. 3 

Needless to say, policymakers cannot do much about market forces. Adam Smith’s 
laws of supply and demand are every bit as immutable as Newton’s laws of thermo- 
dynamics. But policymakers can change how governments influence market oper- 
ations and outcomes. 

In that regard, governments influence market outcomes through a combination of 
regulation, spending, and taxation. Government regulation defines and limits the 
range of markets and so influences the shape of the initial distribution of economic 
resources. Taxes and spending also have a significant impact on the distribution of 
economic resources. Table 1 shows the Federal Government’s outlays for the major 
federal transfer programs. 


Table 1. Outlays for the Principal Federal Benefit Programs 

(billions of dollars) 



2006 actual 

2012 estimate 

Social Security 

$544 

$790 

Medicare 

325 

482 

Medicaid 

181 

270 

Unemployment compensation 

31 

41 

Supplemental Security Income 

34 

42 

Earned income tax credit 

36 

43 

Food assistance 

48 

58 

Family support 

24 

24 

Housing assistance 

17 

13 

Retirement and disability programs for civilians, military and veterans 

140 

185 


Source: Executive Office of the President and Office of Management and Budget, Historical Tables, Budget of 
the United States Government, Fiscal Year 2008 (2007) table 8.5. 


Most government operations have only a slight or indirect impact on the distribu- 
tion of economic resources. Spending on the military and other government oper- 
ations, for example, probably has relatively little impact on economic inequality. 
Even among entitlement programs, relatively few programs are means-tested, and 
only about 10 to 15 percent of the federal budget is spent for such explicit redis- 
tribution. All in all, current tax and transfer policies reduce household income in- 
equality by about 20 percent. 

There is some dispute over how much the United States tax and transfer system 
affects poverty levels. As already mention, some 37 million Americans (12.6 percent) 
were poor in 2005 using the “official” estimate of poverty (based on “money in- 
come”). Based on “market income” however, the Census Bureau estimated that 18.9 


1 See generally Jonathan Barry Forman, Making America Work (Urban Institute Press 2006). 

2 U.S. Census Bureau, Income, Poverty, and Health Insurance Coverage in the United States: 
2005 (Census Population Report No. P60-231, August 2006), table B-l. 

3 Annual Update of the HHS Poverty Guidelines, 72 Federal Register 8,373 (January 24, 2007). 
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percent of Americans were poor before taxes and transfers. 4 After taxes and trans- 
fers, the Census Bureau estimated that just 10.3 percent of Americans had “dispos- 
able income” that left them in poverty. 

On the other hand, a recent comparative study found much more modest effects 
for the U.S. tax and transfer system. 5 That study estimated that our current tax 
and transfer system reduced the poverty rate of two-parent families by just 0.5 per- 
centage points in 2000, from 13.7 to 13.2 percent. That was a mere 3.6 percent re- 
duction in two-parent poverty rates, compared with an average reduction of 44 per- 
cent across all 11 high-income countries studied (including the United States). 

Making Welfare Work 

The current system of transfer and tax programs for low-income workers is unnec- 
essarily complicated, inequitable, and expensive to administer; and it needs to be 
reformed. In that regard, the Ways and Means Committee recently identified 85 dif- 
ferent anti-poverty programs providing everything from cash aid to energy assist- 
ance. 6 Each program has its own eligibility criteria and administrative system. Not 
surprisingly, many low-income Americans never receive the benefits to which they 
are entitled. For example, less than 60 percent of those eligible for food stamps actu- 
ally receive them. 7 

Faced with this much complexity and overlap, we are unlikely to achieve any 
meaningful reform of the welfare system by simply, in Edgar K. Browning’s words, 
“trying to patch up each one of the innumerable and uncountable programs.” 8 

Instead, we should replace most of the current system with a system of refundable 
tax credits and work supports. The general idea is to “cash out” as many welfare 
programs as possible and use that money to help pay for refundable tax credits. 

These refundable tax credits could replace personal exemptions, standard deduc- 
tions, and the many other child and family benefits in the current income tax sys- 
tem. And these tax credits could also replace all or a portion of most welfare bene- 
fits. Moreover, the money generated as a result of administrative savings from com- 
bining these tax breaks and welfare programs into refundable tax credits could also 
be used for financing. 

For example, imagine a simple integrated tax and transfer system with $2,000 per 
person refundable tax credits, $2,000 per worker refundable earned income credits 
(computed as 20 percent of the first $10,000 of earned income), and two tax rates: 
20 percent of the first $50,000 of income and 35 percent on income above $50,000. 

These refundable tax credits should be paid out on a monthly basis. Each indi- 
vidual would present something like the current IRS Form W-4, Employee’s With- 
holding Allowance Certificate, to her employer — or to a bank. Employees would then 
receive advance payment of their credits from their employers in the form of re- 
duced withholding, while other beneficiaries would have their payments directly de- 
posited into their bank accounts. 

This new comprehensive tax and transfer system would be simpler than the cur- 
rent system. It would encourage low-skilled workers to enter and remain in the 
workforce. It would minimize marriage penalties. And it would help ensure that 
low-income families actually get their benefits. Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families currently reaches just 52 percent of eligible families. 9 On the other hand, 
the earned income tax credit reaches 86 percent of eligible households, and it does 
so without any welfare stigma or loss of privacy. 

As an initial step, we should cash out food stamps. Like most welfare programs, 
the Food Stamp Program has arcane eligibility criteria and baffling administrative 
procedures, and the program has high administrative costs. We should repeal the 
Food Stamp Program and use its $32 billion-a-year appropriation to help pay for 
refundable tax credits. 10 


4 U.S. Census Bureau, The Effect of Taxes and Transfers on Income and Poverty in the United 
States: 2005, (Current Population Report No. P60— 232, March 2007), table A-2. 

5 Timothy M. Smeeding, Poor People in Rich Nations: The United States in Comparative Per- 
spective, 20(1) Journal of Economic Perspectives 69 (2006). 

6 U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, 2004 Green Book: Back- 
ground Material and Data on Programs within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means (2004), K-10— K-12. 

7 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Making America Stronger: A Profile of the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram (2005). 

8 Edgar K. Browning, Commentaries (on papers in a section entitled “Where Do We Go from 
Here?”), in Colin D. Campbell, ed., Income Redistribution 207, 209 (1977). 

9 Leonard E. Burman & Deborah I. Kobes, E1TC Reaches More Families than TANF, Food 
Stamps, Tax Notes, March 17, 2003, at 1769. 

10 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food Stamp Program Participation and Costs web page at 
http://www.fns.usda.gov/pd/fssummar.htm. 
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Next, we should cash out low-income housing programs. Instead of providing a 
small fraction of low-income families with rental subsidies or mortgage-interest sub- 
sidies, we should give all low-income families $2,000 per person tax credits and let 
them choose their own housing. 

We should also expand the child and dependent tax credit and make it refund- 
able. Under current law, a taxpayer can claim a credit of up to 35 percent of employ- 
ment-related child care expenses — up to $1,050 a year for one child under the age 
of 13 or up to $2,100 a year for two or more qualifying children. Because the credit 
is not refundable, however, it is of little or no value to low-income families with chil- 
dren. To help low-income families with their child care expenses, the credit should 
reimburse low-income families for 50 percent, or even 80 percent, of their child care 
expenses, up to, say, $4,000 per child. 

Finally, we should use refundable tax credits to help provide universal health care 
coverage. 11 According to the Census Bureau, 44.8 million people, 15.3 percent of the 
population, were without health insurance in 2005, including 27.3 million Ameri- 
cans between 18 and 64 years old who worked during the year. 12 We should require 
everyone to have an adequate but basic level of health care coverage. That coverage 
could be paid for with a combination of employer and employee contributions and 
refundable tax credits calculated on a sliding scale based on need. 

In a complex society like ours, economic rewards are determined by a combination 
of market forces and government policies. Markets arise automatically from the eco- 
nomic interactions among people and institutions. Here and there, government poli- 
cies intervene to influence the operations of those markets and to shape the out- 
comes that result from market transactions. 

To be sure, it will take more than just a system of refundable tax credits to solve 
the problem of poverty in America. We would also need to provide additional bene- 
fits to individuals who are not able to work. For example, many elderly and disabled 
individuals would need additional cash benefits. Those additional benefits could con- 
tinue to come in the form of Supplemental Security Income (SSI) payments, or they 
could be distributed through additional refundable tax credits. 

Finally, an effective welfare system would need to provide services to at least 
some beneficiaries. Education, training, job-search and placement, and counseling 
services are but a few that come to mind. 

All in all, a comprehensive system of $2,000 per person refundable tax credits, 
$2,000 per worker tax credits, child care tax credits, health care tax credits, and 
other work supports would lead to dramatic reductions in poverty and inequality in 
the United States. 


Statement of Matthew Melmed, Zero To Three Policy Center 

I am pleased to submit the following written testimony on behalf of ZERO TO 
THREE. My name is Matthew Melmed. For the last 12 years I have been the Execu- 
tive Director of ZERO TO THREE, a national non-profit organization that has 
worked to advance the healthy development of America’s babies and toddlers for 
close to 30 years. I would like to start by thanking the Subcommittee for its interest 
in examining proposals to reduce poverty and for providing me the opportunity to 
discuss the interaction between poverty and the healthy development of our Nation’s 
infants and toddlers and how federal policy can help break the intergenerational 
cycle of poverty. 

Some may wonder why babies matter in public policy. Surely they are the prov- 
ince of their parents or caregivers. Yet, public policies often affect very young chil- 
dren, policies that are sometimes created with little thought as to their con- 
sequences for this age group. In addition, many policies focus on the effects of ignor- 
ing the needs of infants and toddlers, for example, by having to address the cog- 
nitive gaps between low-income preschoolers and tbeir more affluent peers or pro- 
viding intensive special education services for problems that may have begun as 
much milder developmental delays left untreated in a young baby. Mr. Chairman, 
my message to you is that providing supports to families of young children now can 
increase self-sufficiency and promote long-term benefits for both adults and our 


11 See, e.g., Jonathan Barry Forman, Making Universal Health Care Work , 19(1) St. Thomas 
Law Review 137—149 (Fall 2006); Michael Calabrese & Lauri Rubiner, Universal Coverage, Uni- 
versal Responsibility: A Roadmap to Make Coverage Affordable for All Americans 6 (Washington, 
DC: New America Foundation, Working Paper No. 1, 2004). 

12 U.S. Census Bureau, Census Bureau Revises 2004 and 2005 Health Insurance Coverage Es- 
timates (Press Release No. CB07-45, 2007). 
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youngest children. Simply put, babies and their families can’t wait — we know that 
early intervention and prevention work best and we know that living in poverty can 
increase parental stress and compromise the healthy development of young children. 
We need policies that support parents and other caregivers in providing young chil- 
dren with the strong foundation they need for healthy development. 

The early years create an important foundation for later school and life success. 
We know from the science of early childhood development that infancy and 
toddlerhood are times of intense intellectual engagement. 1 During this time — a re- 
markable 36 months — the brain undergoes its most dramatic development, and chil- 
dren acquire the ability to think, speak, learn, and reason. All babies and toddlers 
need positive early learning experiences to foster their intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional development and to lay the foundation for later school success. Research 
shows that it is these early experiences and warm, loving relationships that form 
“both the foundation and scaffold on which cognitive, linguistic, emotional, social, 
and moral development unfold.” 2 These years may be even more critical for young 
children living in poverty. 

One of the most consistent associations in developmental science is between eco- 
nomic hardship and compromised child development. 3 The malleability of young 
children’s development and the overwhelming importance of the family (rather than 
school or peer) context suggest that economic conditions in early childhood may be 
far more important for shaping children’s ability, behavior, and achievement than 
conditions later in childhood. 4 Lower-income infants and toddlers are at greater risk 
than middle to high-income infants and toddlers for a variety of poorer outcomes 
and vulnerabilities such as later school failure, learning disabilities, behavior prob- 
lems, mental retardation, developmental delay, and health impairments. 5 Babies 
and toddlers living in high-risk environments need additional supports to promote 
their healthy growth and development. 

Congress must consider the unique needs of very young children and their fami- 
lies who are living in poverty. Policies should help attack the intergenerational cycle 
of poverty by laying the foundations for early learning and improving prospects of 
later school success on the part of the children. We know that intervening early in 
the life of a child at-risk for poor development can help minimize the impacts of 
these risks and have the potential to improve outcomes for current and future gen- 
erations. We must ensure that infants and toddlers living in poverty have access 
to quality, developmentally appropriate early learning programs such as Early Head 
Start or quality child care to help ensure that they are ready for school. We must 
also ensure that infants, especially those living in poverty, have time at home with 
their parents in the first months of life. 

Portrait of Infants and Toddlers Living in Poverty 

There are more than 12 million infants and toddlers living in the United States. 
Twenty-one percent — 2.6 million — live in poor families. 6 After a decade of decline, 
the percentage of children under the age of 3 living in low-income families is on the 
rise again. 7 Between 2000 and 2005, the number of children of all ages who were 
poor increased by 1 1 percent. 8 During the same period, the number of infants and 
toddlers who were poor increased by 15 percent. 9 It is important to note that young 
children are disproportionately impacted by economic stress. Forty-three percent of 
children under the age of 3 — 5.2 million — live in low-income families (defined as 
below 200 percent of poverty). 10 

The environmental stresses to which these children are more likely to be exposed, 
such as inadequate nutrition, substance abuse, maternal depression, exposure to en- 
vironmental toxins, and trauma/abuse can all negatively influence their develop- 
ment. 11 For example, the existence of maternal depression and other adult mental 
health disorders can negatively affect children if parents are not capable of pro- 


1 Shonkoff, Jack and Phillips, Deborah. 2000. From neurons to neighborhoods : The science of 
early childhood development. Washington, DC: National Academy Press. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Douglas-Hall, Ayona., Chau, Michelle., and Koball, Heather. 2006. Basic facts about low-in- 
come children: Birth to age 3. September 2006. http:/ lwww.nccp.org /media / ecp06b-text.pdf ( 
accessed February 5, 2007). 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 

11 National Center for Children in Poverty. 1999. Poverty and Brain Development in Early 
Childhood, http://www.nccp.org/media/pbd99-text.pdf (accessed February 6, 2007). 
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viding consistent sensitive care, emotional nurturance, protection and the stimula- 
tion that young children need. 12 Maternal depression, anxiety disorders, and other 
forms of chronic depression affect approximately 10 percent of mothers with young 
children 13 — this number is even higher for families in poverty. In fact, findings at 
enrollment from the Early Head Start Research and Evaluation Project indicate 
that 52 percent of mothers reported enough depressive symptoms to be considered 
clinically depressed. 14 Early and sustained exposure to the aforementioned risks 
can influence the physical architecture of the developing brain, preventing babies 
and toddlers from fully developing the neural pathways and connections that facili- 
tate later learning. 

Early Head Start: A Beacon of Hope for Babies Living in Poverty 

Comprehensive high quality early learning programs for infants and toddlers, 
such as Early Head Start, can help to protect against the multiple adverse influ- 
ences that may hinder their development across all domains. Very young children 
living in poverty are more at-risk for a variety of poor outcomes than low-income 
families. Programs like Early Head Start not only set the stage for later school read- 
iness and success, but also for the parent’s road to self-sufficiency. 

Research from the Early Head Start Research and Evaluation Project, and its 
companion follow-up results, concluded that the program is making a positive dif- 
ference in areas associated with children’s success in school, family self-sufficiency, 
and parental support of child development. For example, Early Head Start produced 
statistically significant, positive impacts on standardized measures of children’s cog- 
nitive and language development. A smaller percentage of Early Head Start chil- 
dren scored in the “at-risk" range of developmental functioning. Early Head Start 
children also demonstrated more positive approaches to learning than control group 
children and were more likely to attend formal preschool programs than control 
group children. 15 

Early Head Start also had significant impacts for parents, promoting family self- 
sufficiency and parental support of child development. Early Head Start children 
had more positive interactions with their parents than control group children. They 
engaged their parents more and parents rated their children as lower in aggressive 
behavior than control parents did. Early Head Start parents were also more emo- 
tionally supportive and less detached than control group parents and provided sig- 
nificantly more support for language and learning than control group parents. In ad- 
dition, Early Head Start significantly facilitated parents’ progress toward self-suffi- 
ciency. Although there were not meaningful increases in income, there was in- 
creased parental participation in education and job-training activities. Overall, im- 
pacts were particularly large for families that enrolled during pregnancy, African 
American families, and those with a moderate number of demographic risk factors 
(lacked a high school education, single parent, teen parent, received public assist- 
ance, not employed or in school). 16 

In the Early Head Start Research and Evaluation Project follow-up results, which 
measured progress as the children entered kindergarten, a new benefit emerged for 
parents — a reduction in their risk of depression. At enrollment, and at age 3, there 
had been a high level of maternal depression in both the Early Head Start and con- 
trol group parents. Early Head Start did not have an immediate impact on depres- 
sive symptoms, but did have positive impacts on the parent-child interactions of de- 
pressed parents. And two years after the end of the program, former Early Head 
Start parents reported fewer symptoms of depression, allowing parents to have more 


12 Cohen, Julie, Onunaku, Ngozi, Clothier, Steffanie, and Poppe, Julie. 2005. Helping young 
children succeed : Strategies to promote early childhood social and emotional development. Wash- 
ington, DC: National Conference of State Legislatures and ZERO TO THREE. 

13 O’Hara, Michael W. 1994. Postpartum depression: Causes and consequences. New York, NY: 
Springer-Verlag Inc. 

14 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families. 
2003. Early Head Start Evaluation and Research Project, Research to practice: Depression in the 
lives of Early Head Start families. Washington, DC. http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/opre/ehs/ 
ehsresrch/reports/dissemination/researchbriefs/researchbriefdepression.pdf (accessed May 
10, 2007). 

15 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families. 
2002. Making a difference in the lives of infants and toddlers and their families: The impacts 
of Early Head Start, http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/opre/ehs/ehs-resrch/reports/impacts- 
exesum/impacts-execsum.pdf (accessed October 23, 2006). U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, Administration for Children and Families. 2006. Research to practice: Prelimi- 
nary findings from the Early Head Start prekindergarten followup, http://www.acf.hhs.gov/pro- 
grams/opre/ehs/ehs-resrch/reports/prekindergarten-followup/prekindergarten-followup.pdf 
(accessed October 23, 2006). 

16 Ibid. 
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positive responses to their children. 17 This new finding is significant given the link 
between poverty and depression, the association of depression with poorer child out- 
comes, and the fact that more than half of mothers reported enough depressive 
symptoms to be considered clinically depressed when they enrolled in Early Head 
Start. 18 

The experience of Early Head Start suggests that parents of young children can 
be engaged in activities that are good for their own development as well as that of 
their children — if resources are available. Although the benefits of Early Head Start 
are clear, the program is only reaching a small proportion of at-risk children and 
families. Currently, only 10 percent of the overall Head Start budget is used to 
serve 61,243 low-income families with infants and toddlers in the Early Head Start 
program — less than three percent of those eligible. 19 In order to ensure that the 
program can serve more eligible babies, Congress must increase the Early Head 
Start set-aside to at least 20 percent over five years and expand funding for Head 
Start to make those increases a reality. We can’t wait until these at-risk children 
are already behind at age four to intervene. Investing early in the future of at-risk 
families and their children can have positive long-term benefits in our efforts to 
break the intergenerational cycle of poverty. 

Quality Child Care for At-Risk Infants and Toddlers 

Most proposals aimed at reducing poverty look to promoting family self-sufficiency 
through meaningful employment. Yet, it is particularly difficult for mothers with 
young children living in poverty to afford child care because of the kinds of jobs they 
tend to have (i.e. service jobs), the nontraditional hours they are often required to 
work, and the poor quality child care that is available. Young children living in pov- 
erty are much more likely to have a mother who works nontraditional hours com- 
pared with young children living above the poverty line. 20 Service jobs, which often 
entail very low wages, few benefits and nontraditional work hours, are dispropor- 
tionately filled by less-educated women who now comprise a large group of mothers 
who are entering the labor force as a result of welfare reform and federal work re- 
quirements. 21 

Second only to the immediate family, child care is the context in which early 
childhood development most frequently unfolds, starting in infancy. 22 According to 
2005 data, 42 percent of one-year-olds and 53 percent of one-to-two-year-olds have 
at least one regular non-parental care arrangement. 23 The increase in the number 
of working parents with babies and toddlers comes at a time when science has dem- 
onstrated the critical importance of supporting the development and learning of chil- 
dren ages birth to three, and makes the need for quality child care even more sig- 
nificant. 

The evidence associating the quality of infant and toddler care with early cog- 
nitive and language outcomes “is striking in consistency.” 24 High quality child care 
is associated with outcomes that all parents want to see in their children, ranging 
from cooperation with adults to the ability to initiate and sustain positive exchanges 
with peers, to early competence in math and reading — all of which are key ingredi- 


17 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families. 
2006. Research to practice: Preliminary findings from the Early Head Start prekindergarten fol- 
lowup. 

1S U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families. 
2003. Early Head Start Evaluation and Research Project, Research to practice: Depression in the 
lives of Early Head Start families. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administra- 
tion for Children and Families. 2006. Research to practice: Preliminary findings from the Early 
Head Start prekindergarten followup. 

19 Note: 61,243 is the exact number of children under three served by Early Head Start in 
Fiscal Year 2005. Head Start Program Information Report for the 2004-2005 Program Year, 
Early Head Start Programs Only. Retrieved October 23, 2006. Note: 2,552,000 children under 
three in the U.S. live below the federal poverty level. U.S. Census Bureau. 2005. Current popu- 
lation survey, 2006 annual social and economic supplement. POV34: Single year of age — Poverty 
status: 2005. http://pubdb3.census.gov/macro/032006/pov/new34-100-01.htm. (accessed October 
23, 2006). 

20 Shonkoff, Jack and Phillips, Deborah. 2000. From neurons to neighborhoods: The science of 
early childhood development. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Schumacher, Rachel, Hamm, Katie, Goldstein, Anne, and Lombardi, Joan. 2006. Starting 
off right: Promoting child development from birth in state early care and education initiatives. 
Washington, DC: Center for Law and Social Policy and ZERO TO THREE. 

24 Shonkoff, Jack and Phillips, Deborah. 2000. From neurons to neighborhoods: The science of 
early childhood development. 
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ents to later school success. However, more than 40 percent of infants and toddlers 
are in child care rooms of poor quality. 25 

Research indicates that the strongest effects of quality child care are found with 
at-risk children — children from families with the fewest resources and under the 
greatest stress. 26 Yet, at-risk infants and toddlers who may benefit the most from 
high-quality child care are unlikely to receive it — they receive some of the poorest 
quality care that exists in communities across the United States. 27 Poor quality 
child care for at-risk children may diminish inborn potential and lead to poorer de- 
velopmental outcomes. 28 

Congress should ensure that all babies and toddlers, particularly those living in 
poverty, have access to quality child care. An increase in federal funding for child 
care would lead to increased investments in quality and would help to ensure that 
more low-income infants and toddlers have access to quality child care settings to 
allow parents to reach and maintain self-sufficiency while being assured that their 
children are in safe nurturing environments. More funding needs to be directed spe- 
cifically to improving the quality of care for infants and toddlers, and providing pro- 
fessional development opportunities with infant-toddler content for early childhood 
staff who work with this age group. 

The Importance of Unhurried Time 

The need for infants, especially, to spend time with their parents should be bal- 
anced against society’s goal of moving adults quickly into the workforce. In addition 
to examining the costs of providing quality child care for at-risk infants and tod- 
dlers, we must also examine the importance of unhurried time during the early 
years. 

According to a groundbreaking report released by the National Academies of 
Science, From Neurons to Neighborhoods: The Science of Early Childhood Develop- 
ment, parents structure the experience and shape the environment within which a 
young child’s early development unfolds. 29 Infants and toddlers need unhurried 
time with their parents to form the critical relationships with them that will serve 
as the foundation for social, emotional, and cognitive development. The better par- 
ents know their children, the more readily they will recognize even the most subtle 
cues that indicate what their children need to promote their healthy growth and de- 
velopment. For example, early on infants are learning to regulate their eating and 
sleeping patterns and their emotions. If parents can recognize and respond to their 
baby’s cues, they will be able to soothe the baby, respond to his or her cues, and 
make the baby feel safe and secure in the world. Trust and emotional security en- 
able a baby to explore with confidence and communicate with others — critical char- 
acteristics that impact early learning and later school readiness. 

At-risk infants and toddlers in particular need time with their parents because 
their early attachments can help serve as a buffer against the impact of the mul- 
tiple risk factors they may face. Early attachments are critical for infants and tod- 
dlers because a positive early relationship, especially with a parent, reduces a young 
child’s fear in novel or challenging situations, thereby enabling her to explore with 
confidence and to manage stress and also strengthen a young child’s sense of com- 
petence and efficacy. 30 In addition, early attachments set the stage for other rela- 
tionships, foster the exploratory behavior that is so critical to early learning, and 
play an important role in shaping a young child’s ability to react to stressful situa- 
tions. 31 

The need for time with infants has direct relevance to welfare to work policies, 
and Congress should consider the developmental needs of infants and toddlers in 
shaping these policies as proposals to reduce poverty are examined. Excessive man- 
datory work requirements for low-income parents who are receiving Temporary As- 
sistance to Needy Families (TANF) make unhurried time difficult. While states have 
the option of exempting parents with infants from work requirements, many do not 
take advantage of this option or exempt these parents for only a few months. 


25 Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes Study Team. 1995. Cost, quality and child outcomes in 
child care centers, Public Report, 2nd edition. Denver, CO: Denver Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Denver. 

26 Shonkoff, Jack and Phillips, Deborah. 2000. From neurons to neighborhoods: The science of 
early childhood development. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid 

30 Ibid. 

31 Ibid. 
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There is evidence to suggest that long hours of maternal employment in the 
child’s first year, can be a negative factor for infant development. 32 Finally, we 
know almost nothing about how the TANF program with its work requirements has 
affected infants and toddlers, for good or ill. Some studies have looked at the impact 
of TANF on older children, but ignore the impacts on the youngest. I urge Congress 
to require research into the impacts this program has on the well-being of infants 
and toddlers. 

Conclusion 

During the first three years of life, children rapidly develop foundational capabili- 
ties — cognitive, social and emotional — on which subsequent development builds. 
These years are even more important for infants and toddlers living in poverty. All 
young children should be given the opportunity to succeed in school and in life. We 
know that access to comprehensive, high-quality, developmentally appropriate pro- 
grams and services — whether Early Head Start or child care — can serve as a protec- 
tive factor for at-risk infants and toddlers. We also know that all babies, especially 
those at-risk, need unhurried time in the first months of life with their parents. 

Too often, the effect of our overall policy emphasis is to wait until at-risk children 
are already behind developmentally before significant investments are made to ad- 
dress their needs. I urge the Subcommittee to change this pattern and invest in at- 
risk infants and toddlers early on, when that investment can have the biggest pay- 
off — preventing problems or delays that become more costly to address as the chil- 
dren grow older. We know that the early years represent an unparalleled window 
of opportunity to support very young children. We do not need to accept that vulner- 
able children will inevitably bave already fallen behind at age four and then provide 
special education and intensive pre-kindergarten services to help them play catch 
up. We know what at-risk babies need to help them grow up healthy and ready to 
learn. 

Providing supports to low-income at-risk families will have a trickle down effect 
on our youngest children and thereby have even more positive long-term benefits 
in our efforts to break the intergenerational cycle of poverty. I urge the Sub- 
committee to consider the very unique needs of babies living in poverty as you ad- 
dress proposals to reduce poverty. 

Thank you for your time and for your commitment to our Nation’s at-risk infants, 
toddlers and families. 


Statement of New America Foundation 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony in reference to the 
subcommittee’s hearing on proposals to reduce poverty in the United States. Below 
we outline an anti-poverty policy agenda that seeks to move beyond traditional in- 
come supports in helping families achieve true economic self-sufficiency through per- 
sonal asset ownership. A comprehensive listing of policy options to promote savings 
and asset ownership by low- and moderate-income Americans is available in The As- 
sets Agenda 2007, available upon request and accessible at www.newamerica.net 
and www.assetbuilding.org. 

American families who subsist at or below the federal poverty line face lives char- 
acterized by tremendous volatility. A steady stream of earned income can be in- 
stantly disrupted by illness or personal injury, leaving many families at the brink 
of complete destitution. Savings and asset ownership can provide low-income fami- 
lies with the financial cushion they need to weather unexpected income shocks, es- 
pecially as they work to move from public assistance to self-sufficiency. Assets and 
savings can also be leveraged to provide access to quality forms of credit that is oth- 
erwise unavailable. While an asset-based approach to poverty alleviation is meant 
to compliment-and not replace — traditional forms of income support, it is personal 
asset ownership that has the potential to provide low-income families with a new 
path out of poverty in 21st century economy. 


32 Ibid. 
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Ownership of Assets 


Mean Wealth Holdings by Wealth Class* 


Wealth Class 

2004 

Top Fifth 

$1,822.60 

Bottom Four-Fifths 

$ 82.50 

Fourth 

243.6 

Middle 

81.9 

Second 

14.4 

Lowest 

-11.4 

Median 

$ 77.90 

Average 

$ 430.50 


*in thousands of dollars 

Source: Analysis by Ed Wolff in Mishel, Bernstein, and Allegretto 
(2006), pp. 253. 


To understand the inherent challenge in creating an inclusive ownership society, 
it is useful to consider what ownership in America looks like today. Recent data 
from the Federal Reserve’s Survey of Consumer Finances estimates that the median 
family net worth in 2004 was $93,100, and the mean value was $448,200. 1 Between 
2001 and 2004, the median family net worth rose 1.5 percent, while the mean value 
grew 6.3 percent, indicating larger increases in net worth for higher-wealth house- 
holds. 2 Over an extended period of time, there has been a faster increase in average 
wealth relative to median wealth, indicating that those at the top of the wealth dis- 
tribution have increased their share. This is reflected in the ratio of median-to-aver- 
age wealth, which sunk to 0.18 in 2004, down from 0.27 in 1962. 3 

The average wealth of the top 1 percent of wealth holders grew from $13.5 million 
in 2001 to $14.8 million in 2004, a 3 percent annual increase. 4 During this same 
period, the average wealth for households between the 40 percent and 60 percent 
of wealth holders increased by 0.8 percent annually, from $80,000 to $81,900. 5 
Meanwhile, the bottom fifth of U.S. households sunk further into debt; the average 
debt of this cohort increased to $11,400 in 2004. 6 

Aided by policy incentives, Americans build wealth in both financial and non-fi- 
nancial assets. Between 2001 and 2004, financial assets as a share of total assets 
fell 6.3 percentage points, to 35.7 percent. This is the lowest share recorded by the 
survey since 1995. 

Of the non-financial assets, the primary residence continues to account for the 
largest share. The median value of the home was estimated to be $246,800 in 2004 
for those families that were homeowners; a figure that had increased from 2001 by 
well over 20 percent. 7 This demonstrates that home equity continues to play a cen- 
tral role in asset holdings, and for lower-income and minority families that are 
homeowners, homeownership makes up a large share of their asset holdings. While 
their homeownership rates are lower, home equity makes up 77 percent of total as- 
sets for lower-income families and 55 percent of total assets for minority families. 8 

However, this past year the state of the U.S. housing market began turning away 
from its recent record setting pace. The homeownership rate ended 2006 at 68.8 per- 
cent, down from its historic high of 69.0 percent, set in 2004. The minority home- 
ownership rate, which historically has lagged the overall population, remains just 
under 50 percent, although the Hispanic homeownership has increased steadily over 
the past few years — 2005 marked the first time that Hispanics were more likely to 
own their own homes than Blacks. 9 Increased volatility in housing markets in the 
past year is expected to lower these rates in the year to come and may undermine 
the asset holding of many families. 


1 Bucks, Kennickell, and Moore (2006). 

2 Bucks, Kennickell, and Moore (2006). 

3 Analysis by Ed Wolff in Mishel, Bernstein, and Allegretto (2006), page 251. 

■•Analysis by Ed Wolff in Mishel, Bernstein, and Allegretto (2006), page 253. 

5 Analysis by Ed Wolff in Mishel, Bernstein, and Allegretto (2006), page 253. 

6 Analysis by Ed Wolff in Mishel, Bernstein, and Allegretto (2006), page 253. 

7 Bucks, Kennickell, and Moore (2006). 

8 Di (2003). 

9 U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (2007). 
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Unfortunately, many families have spent down the home equity they have accu- 
mulated in recent years by taking out heavily marketed low-interest home equity 
loans. The sharp increase in household debt held in home equity loans since 2000 
presents a potentially troubling scenario if the housing market slowdown of late 
2006 continues to cool, and home prices begin to stagnate or fall in 2007. Data from 
HUD’s U.S. Housing Market Conditions report reveal that over the last year mort- 
gage interest rates have increased, along with mortgage delinquencies and fore- 
closures; home sales are down; and the recent increases in home prices have slowed 
dramatically. 10 

While home equity represents the single largest component of household wealth, 
families store resources in a variety of other assets, such as bank accounts, stock 
investments, and retirement accounts. The percentage of families holding assets 
varies considerably. It is estimated that in 2004 over 91 percent of families had 
money stored in checking or savings accounts, while only 20.7 percent owned stock 
directly in a company. Furthermore, 15 percent owned shares of a mutual fund, 17.6 
percent owned savings bonds, and 24.2 percent had assets held in a life insurance 
policy. Meanwhile, slightly less than half of all families (49.7 percent) had a per- 
sonal retirement account, such as an IRA or a 401(k). 11 This figure represents a 
decline from three years earlier when the percentage of families owning a retire- 
ment account exceeded 52 percent. 


Percentage of Families Holding Assets by Asset Type, 2004 


Income Percentile 

Stocks 

Mutual 

Funds 

Savings 

Bonds 

Retire- 
ment Ac- 
counts 

Bank Ac- 
counts 

Life In- 
surance 

Less than 20 percent 

5.1% 

3.6% 

6.2% 

10.1% 

75.5% 

14.0% 

20 percent-39.9 percent 

8.2% 

7.6% 

8.8% 

30.0% 

87.3% 

19.2% 

40 percent-59.9 percent 

16.3% 

12.7% 

15.4% 

53.4% 

95.9% 

24.2% 

60 percent— 79.9 percent 

28.2% 

18.6% 

26.6% 

69.7% 

98.4% 

29.8% 

80 percent-89.9 percent 

35.8% 

26.2% 

32.3% 

81.9% 

99.1% 

29.5% 

90 percent— 100 percent 

55.0% 

39.1% 

29.9% 

88.5% 

100.0% 

38.1% 

All Families 

20.7% 

15.0% 

17.6% 

49.7% 

91.3% 

24.2% 


Source: Bucks, Kennickell, and Moore (2006). 


The percentage of families holding assets is strongly correlated with their in- 
comes. Compared to those households in the top 10 percent of income, households 
in the bottom forty percent of income were far less likely to own stock, retirement 
accounts, and transaction accounts. The differences in retirement asset holdings are 
especially revealing. The percentage of families owning a retirement plan drops to 
10.1 percent for families making $18,900 or less, while well over 70 percent of those 
making more than $53,600 have a retirement savings account. In 2004, 27.2 percent 
of households headed by someone aged 47 to 64 did not have enough retirement sav- 
ings, including social security benefits, to replace half their current income. 12 For 
Black and Hispanic households, this figure jumps to 39 percent. 

Beyond differences in the type of assets households own, there are also differences 
in how much they own. The mean net worth is over $448,000 but the top 20 percent 
of families by income own over 80 percent of the Nation’s wealth. 13 Families in the 
bottom 40 percent by income own approximately 5 percent of the Nation’s wealth. 
Another dimension with which to examine wealth holdings is race. In general, mi- 
nority households own less than ten cents for every dollar of wealth owned by a typ- 
ical non-Hispanic White family. 14 Even though their income is roughly two-thirds 
of that of White families, their wealth is only 10 percent as much. 


10 U.S. Housing Market Conditions, 4th Quarter 2006 (2007). 

11 Bucks, Kennickell, and Moore (2006). Includes only all employment-based defined contribu- 
tion plans plus IRAs and Keogh plans, but not defined benefit plans. 

12 Mishel, Bernstein, and Allegretto (2006), page 268. 

13 Bucks, Kennickell, and Moore (2006). 

14 Wolff (2004); Kochar (2004). 
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Shares of Wealth Ownership by Wealth Class, 1962-2004 


Wealth Class 

1962 

1983 

1989 

1998 

2001 

2004 

Top Fifth 

81% 

81.3% 

83.5% 

83.4% 

84.4% 

84.7% 

Bottom Four-Fifths 

19.1 

18.7 

16.5 

16.6 

15.6 

15.3 

Fourth 

13.4 

12.6 

12.3 

11.9 

11.3 

11.3 

Middle 

5.4 

5.2 

4.8 

4.5 

3.9 

3.8 

Second 

1 

1.2 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

Lowest 

-0.7 

-0.3 

-1.5 

-0.6 

-0.4 

-0.5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Source: Analysis by Ed Wolff in Mishel, Bernstein, and Allegretto (2006), pp. 252. 


The promise of an ownership society will dissipate if it is used only to further con- 
centrate the wealth of those already financially secure. The challenge remains to 
significantly broaden access to asset ownership by those who own little or nothing. 
The current proposals in the administration’s 2008 budget that focus on Social Secu- 
rity, health savings, and retirement accounts fail to get us all the way there. 15 The 
following ideas represent a set of proposals that would. 

1. Establish Children’s Savings Accounts 

One of the most novel and promising ways to achieve a universal, progressive 
asset building system over time would be to provide each generation of children a 
restricted, start-in-life asset account at birth, an idea first proposed by Michael 
Sherraden and, separately, by former IRS Commissioner Fred Goldberg. 16 These ac- 
counts would establish a universal platform and infrastructure to facilitate future 
savings and lifelong asset accumulation. While every child would have an account, 
it would especially benefit the 26 percent of White children, 52 percent of Black chil- 
dren, and 54 percent of Hispanic children who start life in households without any 
significant asset holdings. 17 

Different versions of children’s savings accounts have been proposed over the last 
several years by members of Congress; most, however, are not progressive and are 
focused on building only retirement assets (most notably former Sen. Bob Kerrey’s 
“KidSave” proposal). However, in the last couple of years, proposals have emerged 
from both Democrats and Republicans for progressively funded children’s savings 
accounts that could be used for buying a home and going to college, in addition to 
retirement. Outside the U.S., the U.K.’s Child Trust Fund is providing every new- 
born with a children’s savings account and has already established well over 2 mil- 
lion accounts, and there are comparable programs emerging in Korea, Singapore, 
and Canada. Additionally, the privately-funded SEED Initiative is operating in 12 
sites across the U.S., and is providing highly valuable insights into policy design. 

Below are existing congressional proposals to establish Children’s Savings Ac- 
counts, including three that were introduced in the 109th Congress (2005-2006); 
similar bills have been or are expected to be introduced in 2007. 

America Saving for Personal Investment, Retirement, and Education (AS- 
PIRE) Act Every child born after December 31, 2006 issued a Social Security num- 
ber would have a KIDS Account opened for them automatically. Each account would 
be endowed with a one-time $500 contribution, and children in households earning 
below national median income would be eligible for a supplemental contribution of 
up to $500. Additional savings incentives include tax-free earnings, matched savings 
for eligible families, and financial education. Senate bill 868 is authored by Senators 
Santorum (R-PA), Corzine (D-NJ), Schumer (D-NY), and DeMint (R-SC); House 
bill 1767 is authored by Reps. Ford (D-TN), Kennedy (D-RI), and English (R-PA). 
ASPIRE Act will be reintroduced both in the House and the Senate. 

Young Saver’s Accounts Roth IRAs for kids — called ‘Young Saver’s Accounts” — 
would allow parents, for the first time, to direct contributions to Roth IRA accounts 
for their children, not just for themselves. YSAs were introduced by Senator Max 
Baucus (D-MT) in March as part of the Savings Competitiveness Act of 2006, and 
a similar provision was introduced in July 2005 in the House by Rep. Connie Mack 


15 For an analysis of the President’s 2008 budget proposals, see The Assets Report 2007: A Re- 
view, Assessment, and Forecast of Federal Assets Policy, available at AssetBuilding.org. 

16 Sherraden (1991). 

17 Shapiro (2004). 
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(R-FL) as part of the Lifetime Prosperity Act. YSAs are anticipated to be included 
in savings bills in this Congress. 

401Kids Introduced as HR 5314 by Rep. Clay Shaw Jr. (R-FL) and other House 
Republicans, this proposal would convert Coverdell Education Savings Accounts into 
“401Kids Savings Accounts” which would have expanded uses and the ability to be 
rolled over into a Roth IRA. This proposal would make it possible for a restricted, 
tax-advantaged savings account to be opened in a child’s name as early as birth, 
with up to $2,000 of after tax contributions permitted a year. The funds could be 
used for the K-12 and post-secondary education expenses currently allowed under 
Coverdell Education Savings Account rules. Additionally, the accounts could also be 
used for a first home purchase, or rolled over into a Roth IRA for retirement. The 
bill has been reintroduced in the 110th Congress as H.R. 87 by Rep. Biggert (R- 
IL). 

PLUS Accounts As proposed by Senator Jeff Sessions (R-AL), every U.S. citizen 
born after December 31, 2007 would have a PLUS Account opened for them auto- 
matically by the Federal Government endowed with a one-time $1,000 contribution. 
Beginning January 1, 2009 individual PLUS accounts would be established for all 
working U.S. citizens under the age of 65 with a mandatory 1 percent of each work- 
er’s paycheck withheld pre-tax and automatically deposited into their account (work- 
ers could voluntarily contribute up to 10 percent). Employers would also be required 
to contribute at least 1 percent (and up to 10 percent) of earnings. No withdrawals 
from PLUS accounts could be made until accountholder reaches the age of 65, al- 
though there would be a loan program for pre-retirement uses. Sen. Sessions plans 
to introduce legislation to establish “PLUS Accounts” by the end of March. 

2. Create Savings and Asset Accumulation Incentives for the Working Poor 
Enact an “EITC Savers Bonus” Linked to Existing Tax Credits 

Anyone eligible for the EITC would be eligible for a larger refund if they deposited 
a portion of their refund into an existing savings product, such as an IRA or 529 
College Savings Plan. The savings would be matched on a 1-1 basis, up to $500, 
for the amount contributed. The match would be delivered as a higher EITC re- 
fund — an “EITC Savers Bonus” — and would be deposited directly into the savings 
product. This may be more politically acceptable than creating a new refundable tax 
credit, and would ensure that the government match is saved directly into the ac- 
count. Alternatively, taxpayers could report contributions they have made to their 
savings accounts during the year — including contributions to company-sponsored de- 
fined contribution plans, IRAs, 529 plans, or U.S. Savings Bonds — on their tax re- 
turns and this could trigger a higher EITC amount. The larger refund could then 
be received by the taxpayer or, ideally, it would be re-directed to the specified sav- 
ings product. The cost of this proposal would depend on the size of the bonus and 
the number of people eligible. Eligibility could be linked to the EITC or the Child 
Tax Credit. 

Improve the Saver’s Credit 

The 2001 tax bill created a new voluntary individual tax credit — the Saver’s Cred- 
it — to encourage low-income workers to contribute to existing retirement products 
(IRAs, 401(k)s, etc). The 2006 Pension Protection Act followed through on the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to make the Saver’s Credit permanent and also indexed the 
contribution limits to inflation. However, the credit remains flawed in several im- 
portant ways. It is not refundable, and it offers only a modest matching contribu- 
tion. Consequently, it benefits only a small proportion of those technically eligible. 
For example, only about 20 percent of filers get any benefit, while only one in one- 
thousand persons receive the full benefit. Mark Iwry of the Brookings Institution, 
who helped design the Saver’s Credit, suggests three ways to improve the credit: 
(1) make it refundable; (2) expand eligibility — instead of a 50 percent credit that 
phases down to 20 percent for joint filers with AGI over $30,000, the 50 percent 
Saver’s Credit should be expanded to cover joint filers with significantly higher in- 
comes within the middle-income range, for example, up to $60,000, phasing out at 
about $70,000 to $75,000; (3) smooth the phase-down of the credit to resemble IRA 
income eligibility, instead of the “cliffs” now in effect. These would offer a meaning- 
ful retirement incentive for families currently left out. 

Expand the List of Products Eligible for the Saver’s Credit 

If the goal is to promote savings for low-income workers in general, and not just 
retirement savings, a range of existing savings products — 529s, Coverdells, Health 
Savings Accounts, U.S. Savings Bonds and Individual Development Accounts — could 
be added to the list of products that would trigger the Saver’s Credit. One could cer- 
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tainly argue that one’s health and pre-retirement assets — especially a first home 
and post-secondary education — are critical elements of retirement security. It also 
should be noted that IRAs already permit penalty-free withdrawals for buying a 
first home and post-secondary education. And among low-income savers, data pre- 
sented in this paper (page 4) shows U.S. Savings Bonds — which are long-term in na- 
ture and must be held for at least five years to avoid a penalty at redemption — 
are a more likely choice for saving than stocks or mutual funds. This change, how- 
ever, would represent a significant philosophical shift in the purpose of the credit. 
The president proposed to make contributions to section 529 college savings plans 
eligible for the Saver’s Credit in the FY 2008 budget. 

3. Establish Savings Products with Default Features that Promote Savings 

Create an Automatic, Accessible, and Flexible National Savings Plan 

Congress could create a national savings plan structure that would be accessible 
to all current workers. Proposed by Reid Cramer of the New America Foundation, 
this saving plan, called AutoSave, could be available to facilitate flexible, pre-retire- 
ment savings. 18 Under this plan, employers that make payroll deductions will make 
deposits to the AutoSave system on behalf of their employees; the self-employed 
would be able to make deposits at their discretion. Employers will facilitate auto- 
matic deposits. AutoSave will offer a limited set of low-cost investment options, such 
as money market funds or index funds, administered by professional money man- 
agers. Money deposited in this system belongs to the individuals, and since deposits 
will be from after-tax dollars, normal tax rules apply. Individuals will have the flexi- 
bility to opt-out of the system or withdraw funds at any time. But workers will not 
have to elect to participate. The AutoSave system will assume you are in unless you 
state a preference to get out. A default contribution rate can be set at 2 percent 
of pay. At this rate, someone earning $50,000 a year would have $1,000 diverted 
directly into savings, which could grow with responsible stewardship. Additional tar- 
geted incentives could be applied to encourage longer-term savings, but AutoSave 
would be designed to take advantage of one of the most tried and true savings tech- 
niques — inertia. 

Enact, and Possibly Match, “Automatic IRAs” 

“Automatic IRAs,” developed by the Brookings Institution and Heritage Founda- 
tion and supported by AARP, is aimed at the 71 million workers employed by small 
businesses that do not offer a pension plan to their workers. Firms not offering 
401(k)s, 403(b)s, and the like could instead offer automatic payroll deductions into 
IRAs. Employers would inform employees of this savings option and would have the 
choice to either obtain from each employee a decision to participate or not, or auto- 
matically enroll employees (and then allow the employee to opt-out). While low-in- 
come workers would likely be reached through this proposal, there are no matching 
funds involved. Under the Auto IRA proposal, introduced in the 109 th Congress as 
HR 6210, firms that do set-up Auto-IRAs would qualify for a one-time, small tax 
credit to offset their administrative costs; one could propose that this tax credit 
could be expanded to cover matching funds provided to lower-income employees. 

Make Retirement Savings Plans Universal and Accessible 

Universal 401(k)s, proposed separately by Michael Calabrese of the New America 
Foundation and Gene Sperling of the Center for American Progress, would offer all 
Americans, regardless of their employment status, generous savings incentives and 
automatic savings opportunities that employer-provided 401(k)s now offer their em- 
ployees. The components of a citizen-based, Universal 401(k) include: (1) $2-to-$l 
government matching contributions for initial savings of low-income families and 
$l-to-$l matches for middle-income families; (2) a new flat refundable tax credit of 
30 percent for savings done by all workers; and (3) a single, portable account that 
benefits families by continuing to provide strong savings incentives for parents who 
take time off to raise children or who are between jobs. To facilitate deposits into 
Universal 401(k)s, automatic payroll deductions would be offered by employers. For 
very low-income workers who might initially have very small account balances, or 
who are otherwise unable to navigate the process of setting up and managing a pri- 
vate account, a “clearinghouse” (modeled after the federal TSP) could be set up and 
empowered to create “default” accounts for such workers. 


18 Cramer (2006). 
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4. Connect Tax Refunds to Savings Products 
Promote the Split Refund Option 

For the first time in 2007, individuals have the opportunity to split their tax re- 
fund across three accounts right when they file, using form 8888. Tax time presents 
a unique opportunity for all families, especially low-income households, to grow 
their personal savings account or invest in savings vehicles such as an IRA or 529 
College Savings Plans. Splitting refunds across multiple accounts is a new and ex- 
citing opportunity to save at tax time. The IRS should work to educate both indi- 
vidual filers and tax preparers on the split refunds option, encourage tax-payers to 
take advantage of this simple savings mechanism and encourage the financial serv- 
ices industry to make certain products — 529 plans and IRAs, especially — more easily 
funded through direct deposit. 

Allow Tax Filers to Open Accounts Directly from their Tax Forms 

Building on the opportunities presented by split refunds to use tax refunds to 
jump-start both a relationship with a financial institution and savings, tax filers 
should be able to open a transaction, saving, or investment (including IRA) account 
directly on their tax forms. Especially for low income families who receive refunds 
and may not have an account — and a savings or investment account in particular — 
with a financial institution, being able to open such an account directly on a tax 
form could make a major difference in the savings take-up rate. The IRS could 
achieve this goal in several ways. For instance, the IRS could solicit proposals for 
private financial institutions to provide low-cost quality accounts nationwide. Or, 
the IRS could create and maintain a web-based directory of financial institutions 
that open low-or no-cost accounts online for tax filers. The directory’s URL address 
would be printed on all tax forms and it would be searchable by zip code. 

Expand the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) 

An expansion of the EITC, in addition to enabling more low-income Americans to 
save, would provide tax relief to lower-income working families. Previous expansions 
of the EITC have proven to be effective at providing work incentives and lifting fam- 
ilies out of poverty. A well-crafted expansion would increase the maximum credit 
for working families with three or more children, expand the credit for married, two- 
earner couples, and expand the credit for families with two or more children. An 
expanded EITC program will create larger tax refunds, which in turn can be linked 
to savings products. An EITC saver’s bonus, described above, would also serve to 
expand the reach of the EITC while at the same time promoting saving and invest- 
ment. 

Increase Funds to Low-Income Tax Preparation Sites to Support Financial 
Education and Counseling 

Congress should increase federal funding by $50 million to support the expansion 
of important IRS initiatives aimed at low-income families, such as outreach regard- 
ing the EITC and the Child Credit. The receipt of tax returns presents an oppor- 
tunity for low-income families to connect to financial services and products and 
learn about investments and savings. Linking tax preparation with savings and/or 
investment tools, such as 529 college saving plans, would increase asset-building 
knowledge. To meet these goals, tax preparers need resources to (1) hire and train 
counselors and (2) develop software to maintain client information. Policy-makers 
must more adequately fund and support the development of tax preparation sites 
and education efforts to identify families who qualify for such assistance and maxi- 
mize potential income tax return benefits. In line with these goals, in March 2007 
Sen. Jeff Bingaman (D-NM) requested $10 million in appropriations for community- 
based Volunteer Income Tax Assistance Centers for Fiscal Year 2008. 

5. Make 529 College Savings Plans More Inclusive 
Create a State Innovation Fund 

A variety of state and private sector actors have enacted innovative programs 
within their 529 plans to primarily help low-income children pay for college. For ex- 
ample, a few non-profit organizations have offered matches to families saving for 
college through parallel 529 scholarship accounts. In SEED for Oklahoma Kids, 
1,000 newborns will receive a 529 plan with a starter deposit of $1,000. Financial 
information and matching deposits will be provided as incentives for families to con- 
tinue to save for a post-secondary education. Coalitions are being formed in states 
such as Kentucky and Michigan to look into the possibilities of universal 529s for 
every child in the state with progressive savings incentives incorporated to help low- 
income families. The Federal Government could encourage these types of innovative 
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activities by sponsoring a competitive grant process where states could receive 
awards to help seed these initiatives 

Add 529s to the List of Products Eligible for the Saver’s Credit 

The Saver’s Credit currently provides a 50 percent match — in the form of a non- 
refundable tax credit — to low-and moderate-income people who contribute to a re- 
tirement account such as a 401(k) or IRA. To further promote savings in general, 
a range of savings products, including 529s, could be added to the list of products 
that trigger this credit; the administration proposed such a change as part of the 
FY 2008 Budget. Certainly one could argue that pre-retirement assets — especially 
a post-secondary education — is a critical element of retirement security, and it 
should be noted that all IRAs already permit tax-and penalty-free withdrawals for 
post-secondary education. 

Support Matching Grants to Low-Income Savers 

Currently 529 plans are largely underutilized by low and middle-income families. 
A number of states have dedicated funds to match savings in 529 plans as an addi- 
tional incentive for low-income families. These incentives appear to be successful in 
encouraging families to contribute to 529 plans. Seven states — Colorado, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Rhode Island, and Utah — already provide matching 
funds to low-income savers, and Arkansas will begin providing targeted matches in 
2008. 


6. Foster Access to Wealth Building Financial Services 

Fix the Electronic Transfer Account (ETA) and Expand Its Availability 

Currently, the ETA is available only to those Americans who receive a recurring 
federal payment, like Social Security. Approximately 2 percent of federal benefits re- 
cipients have opened an ETA. Yet it is estimated that at least 4.5 million federal 
benefit recipients still do not have bank accounts. The take-up rate is low because 
the ETA is not attractive to either consumers or banks. For consumers, the account 
lacks functionality. For banks, there is an insufficient volume of small accounts. The 
Treasury Department should give banks greater flexibility to offer customers a 
range of options with different fee structures, as long as the bank continues to offer 
at least one low-cost option that is available to any federal benefit recipient regard- 
less of past banking history. The need for a basic bank account is high and the ETA 
continues to represent a potentially useful infrastructure for providing access to fi- 
nancial services — particularly if account eligibility guidelines are expanded and 
banks are given greater flexibility to better tailor the product to meet consumers’ 
needs. Further, the ETA should be made available to a broader segment of 
unbanked consumers, especially those who receive tax refunds. 

Strengthen the Community Reinvestment Act and Improve the Service Test 

The Community Reinvestment Act (CRA) has been successful in encouraging banks 
and thrifts to provide credit and make investments in communities in which they 
have branches. It has been less successful in ensuring that CRA-regulated institu- 
tions are actually serving the transactional, savings and investment needs of resi- 
dents of low-income communities, and in encouraging those institutions, and their 
credit-providing affiliates, to provide products with appropriately risk-based prices 
and terms in all communities in which, they do business. To score well on the service 
tests, banks and thrifts should be required to demonstrate that they not only provide, 
but also effectively market, fairly priced products and services that meet the needs 
of lower-income consumers. And it is time to consider how to both encourage banks 
and thrifts to extend their best lending beyond their assessment areas and to make 
certain that non-prime lending within the holding company family is well-priced and 
on fair terms. 

Increase Accountability and Responsibility for Financial Institutions 

While the Community Reinvestment Act has been quite successful in increasing re- 
sponsibility and accountability of banks and thrifts to low- and moderate-income 
communities in which they have branches, the financial services world has changed 
dramatically since CRA was enacted in 1977, and those subject to CRA have a small- 
er and smaller portion of the consumer’s financial “wallet.” Credit unions, mortgage 
bankers and brokers, insurance companies, securities firms and providers of all sorts 
of alternative financial services from check cashing through pawn broking all com- 
pete for the consumer’s financial business. While each industry is subject to, for ex- 
ample, laws relating to unfair trade practices, as well as its own distinct laws and 
regulations (with highly variable levels of supervision and enforcement), there is no 
uniform obligation to serve low- and moderate-income consumers and communities 
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and to do it in a manner that is fair to the consumer while profitable, and thus sus- 
tainable, to the provider. The on-going debacle in the sub-prime lending industry 
suggests the need to revisit this situation and open the debate on corporate responsi- 
bility in all parts of the U.S. financial services sector. 

Capitalize an Innovation Fund to Facilitate R&D Focused on Under- 
Banked Consumers 

The Treasury Department should create an Innovation Fund to spur systemic 
change throughout the financial services industry by providing seed funding for fi- 
nancial services companies to develop products and services for under-banked con- 
sumers. These R&D funds would encourage banks — and other financial services 
firms — to engage in the kind of intensive research and planning that they perform 
to develop products and services for higher income consumers. The fund would seek 
to increase the reach of mainstream financial institutions into the under-banked 
market by encouraging innovation both in how products are structured and in how 
they are marketed and delivered. Ideally, products would bundle multiple functions, 
include a savings feature where feasible, use incentives creatively, and be competi- 
tively and responsibly priced. 

Encourage TANF Recipients to Open Bank Accounts 

Having a bank account is often one of the first steps towards building savings and 
assets. One way to assist TANF recipients — many of whom are “unbanked” — in this 
regard, while potentially curtailing costs of delivering benefits to recipients, is to 
have benefits electronically transferred to an account. Federal law does not require 
or prohibit electronic delivery of TANF cash assistance. Many states distribute 
TANF cash assistance via electronic benefit transfer (EBT) to a debit or stored-value 
card with access to funds via ATMs. Some states also offer recipients the option to 
have cash benefits directly deposited into a bank account. States that do not have 
a direct deposit option already in place could be encouraged to do so by offering 
bonus awards for states that reach a particular direct deposit threshold and by re- 
quiring states to specify in their state plans how they will encourage direct deposit 
of TANF benefits, and partner with financial education programs, free tax coun- 
seling programs, and mainstream financial institutions (banks and credit unions) to 
encourage unbanked recipients to open free or low-cost accounts. 

7. Revise Asset Limit Rules in Public Assistance Programs 

Eliminate Asset Limits from Eligibility Considerations 

Eliminating asset limits entirely from certain programs should be considered and 
adopted where appropriate. Because states set the asset limits for TANF and Med- 
icaid, the Federal Government has limited control over asset limits, with discretion 
primarily in the SSI and Food Stamp programs. However, the Federal Government 
could support states that choose to eliminate asset limits and commission research 
on the effects of this reform. 

Reform Existing Asset Limits 

Raise the limit. Asset limits could be raised to a more realistic level in public as- 
sistance programs, so that families could save more without being penalized, and 
then indexed to inflation to keep pace with rising costs. The raising of asset limits 
will encourage families to save in a variety of saving products, including Savings 
Bonds. Unlike income limits, which are adjusted upwards on a regular basis, asset 
limits in some programs have remained the same for several decades. In effect, 
asset limits have caused eligibility to become more and more restrictive over time. 
Program funding levels may benefit from the recent change to a more temporary 
focus on administering assistance, but families will benefit more from a long-term 
plan of savings and asset-accumulation 

Index limits to inflation. The asset limits currently used in determining eligibility 
for major income support programs such as Food Stamps and SSI have, in some 
cases, not been updated in more than two decades. Over time, these limits become 
increasingly restrictive as they are not updated to reflect the effects of inflation. In- 
dexing asset limits to inflation will work to ensure that the limits retain their origi- 
nal purchasing power and spare Congress and state legislatures from the need to 
continually legislate an increase. 

Exclude certain asset holdings, such as savings for education and retirement; a 
car; and EITC refunds. Currently, employer sponsored 401(k) plans as well as IRAs 
generally are counted towards asset limits. Families needing to go on temporary 
public assistance therefore may have to spend down these retirement accounts even 
if they face a penalty in doing so. These families, who likely already lack sufficient 
retirement savings, will have even less — making it more likely that they will have 
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to rely even more on public assistance once again when they are seniors. In line 
with excluding retirement accounts, contributions to 529s and other restricted edu- 
cation savings plans should also be excluded from eligibility consideration. 

Cars are often overlooked as “assets” because they quickly depreciate in value. 
However, the value of a car should not be measured only by its resale value, but 
by the utility it provides in giving families access to job opportunities across their 
region. This is particularly important for families in areas lacking a convenient pub- 
lic transportation system. 

Finally, low-income workers who receive an EITC refund should be allowed to 
save their refund for up to a year after receipt to pay for unexpected expenses, 
debts, and other purposes. This would help families pay for both expected and unex- 
pected expenses throughout the year and offer greater protection from financial 
emergencies that could cause them to return to public assistance. This one-year 
time period has already been set in the Food Stamp program and the SSI program 
allows the EITC to be disregarded for nine months, so these precedents could be 
expanded to other programs which receive federal funding. 

Reform Asset Limits in the Supplemental Social Security (SSI) and Medi- 
care Programs 

Asset limits in the SSI and Medicare programs currently impose an implicit tax 
of 100 percent on all retirement savings — for every dollar withdrawn for use in re- 
tirement, an individual’s benefit is reduced by a one-for-one ratio. Under these pro- 
gram rules, individuals who saved for retirement during their working years are no 
better off than if they had not saved at all. SSI and Medicare asset limits must be 
reformed to restore the incentive for low-income workers to save for retirement by 
removing, or reducing, the penalty for withdrawals from retirement accounts. 19 Ad- 
ditionally, asset limits in SSI and Medicare present a tangible disincentive to save 
for pre-retirement uses, such as skills training, homeownership, or home improve- 
ment. SSI recipients, who may be capable or working for short periods, are prohib- 
ited from saving more than $2,000; when their disability results in an inability to 
work, these individuals must spend down their savings in order to re-qualify for SSI 
assistance. Not only do asset limits prevent SSI recipients from saving for skills 
training or homeownership these rules also prevent individuals from building a per- 
sonal safety net through precautionary savings for use in a personal or medical 
emergency. The above recommendations to raise and index asset limits in addition 
to excluding all restricted savings vehicles, could make a tremendous impact on the 
financial security of this population. 

8. Expand Responsible Homeownership Opportunities 
Enact a Refundable First-Time Homebuyers’ Tax Credit 

The years immediately following a home purchase can be ones of financial hard- 
ship. Family income is devoted to mortgage payments and many auxiliary expenses 
accrue related to the maintenance and operating of a home. There is often a need 
to help sustain homeownership after the initial purchase. In addition to giving new 
homeowners access to information and services to prevent foreclosure, many home- 
owners would benefit from getting some financial relief in the years immediately 
after home purchase. A Homebuyers Tax Credit should be available to qualifying 
households for the three years after purchasing their first home, helping families 
sustain homeownership after trying so hard to achieve it. Qualifying households 
would apply for the tax credit directly on their tax returns. The credit would be re- 
fundable so it benefits families even with low or no tax liabilities. The benefits 
would appear as a lower tax liability or as a tax refund. 

Increase Use of the Family Self-Sufficiency Program 

The FSS program is one of the Nation’s largest programs designed to help work- 
ing poor families increase their savings. When earnings increase for Section 8 or 
public housing program participants, their rising rent payments are diverted into 
an escrow account which they can access after achieving self-sufficiency goals. While 
public housing authorities have the ability to open escrow accounts, they are re- 
quired to identify designated case managers. In recent years, the funding to support 
case managers has been restricted and plagued by bureaucratic complexity. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) should stabilize these 
funding streams, increase their capacity to hire case managers and more effectively 
seek partnership with agencies already in the case management business. FSS has 
proven to be a successful model, and HUD should expand it by encouraging local 


19 Center on Budget and Policy Priorities (2007). 
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partnerships between organizations with complimentary skill sets. Developing and 
publicizing FSS partnership arrangements will provide support for FSS practi- 
tioners by sharing best practices and entrepreneurial approaches to program 
growth. Beyond these reforms, the FSS approach should be dramatically expanded 
upon. The number of participants should double within the next four years. Further- 
more, policymakers should consider making the link between increased earnings 
and savings accounts a central feature of the provision of housing assistance. 

Expand Viability of Homeownership Uses from Restricted Accounts 

In recent years the number of tax-preferred savings products which are defined 
by rules that govern contributions and withdrawals has continued to grow. While 
many of these accounts are associated with retirement, they have many pre-retire- 
ment allowable uses, including first-time homeownership. Though some have de- 
scribed these uses as “leakages,” accrued savings can be used productively to help 
build a bridge to retirement. Policymakers should consider make these uses more 
robust and valuable, especially by updating the provisions related to first-time 
homeownership. First, policymakers should amend the rules for IRAs and Roth 
IRAs to raise the one time homeownership use allowance from IRAs from $10,000 
to $20,000, which would bring this level up to a more contemporary downpayment 
standard. Second, rules which govern 401(k) and 403(b) plans should be amended 
to permit savers to use their funds for first-time homeownership and make the rules 
consistent with those for IRAs. 

9. Strengthen Laws to Protect Assets Increase the Oversight of the 
Homebuying and Refinancing Market, Especially in the Sub-Prime Sector 

The existing protections for high-cost and other potentially dangerous home loans 
must be improved. This would include prohibiting equity stripping practices, such 
as excessive prepayment penalties and fees for payoff information, modification, or 
late payment; requiring a borrower receive counseling before entering into a high- 
cost loan; and prohibiting mandatory arbitration clauses on high-cost loans. Con- 
sumers must also be far more effectively informed of all the terms of a loan — espe- 
cially likely changes in payments arising from expiration of “teaser” rates — and 
lenders required to underwrite to ensure customers can pay after teaser rates expire 
and full amortization begins. More effective state oversight of mortgage brokers and 
others under their jurisdiction is also required. 

Reduce the Cost of Tax Preparation and Restrict the Marketing of Refund 
Anticipation Loans 

The IRS should continue to expand the provision of free electronic filing. Further, 
it should ensure that 1) the free services are easier for eligible tax filers to access 
and navigate; 2) the marketing of Refund Anticipation Loans is limited; and 3) op- 
tions to open IRAs online are included. 

Promote Strategies to Avoid Foreclosure 

Overall foreclosure levels, and in particular foreclosure levels for sub-prime loans 
have hit record levels, and are expected to continue to increase, damaging not only 
families but also whole communities. Borrowers in trouble need access to both infor- 
mation to enable them to understand the potential for trouble while they still have 
the ability to refinance or to otherwise avoid foreclosure; and to non-predatory alter- 
native mortgage products. In neighborhoods at risk of large numbers of foreclosures, 
lenders should be encouraged to make available homes vacated by borrowers who 
must move at no or low cost to community-based organizations that can resell the 
homes to borrowers who can afford the home, using an affordable mortgage product. 
Modifications to loan contracts (especially those that use pre-payment penalties to 
lock borrowers into loans they cannot pay), securities terms or laws (to allow modi- 
fication of securities to allow loan prepayment or payment at less than par), or the 
Bankruptcy Code (to allow the secured part of a mortgage obligation to be reduced 
to no more than the value of the house ) may also be required. 

Increase Scrutiny of Payday Loans 

Payday loans — which are short-term, low-dollar loans secured by a post-dated 
check — have become a serious asset-depleting type of lending, especially in moderate- 
income, working communities. Auto title lenders and pawn shops serve similar func- 
tions. While some states have been able to enact laws that limit or reduce payday 
lending, others have enacted more permissive statutes. Following revelations about 
the damage this type of lending was having upon the military, in 2006 Congress en- 
acted the Talent Amendment to the Defense Appropriations bill, which establishes 
strict standards for consumer lending to members of the military and their depend- 
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ents. While the Department of Defense must write implementing regulations before 
the law goes into effect in October 2007, the statute has focused attention more broad- 
ly on why there is a growing demand for such credit, why the demand is not being 
met by traditional financial institutions such as banks and credit unions and how 
consumers can be better served. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) 
has issued proposed guidelines to encourage banks to provide both payday loan alter- 
natives and. savings products to reduce the need, and is considering a pilot program 
to explore how banks could get back into this business in a sustainable manner while 
helping customers move toward more constructive forms of credit. It is important that 
the FDIC’s efforts are encouraged, that other bank and credit union regulators take 
similar steps, and that efforts to restrict payday and similar lending continue in the 
states. 

Prevent Credit Card Abuses 

The terms under which most credit cards are issued are virtually impossible to un- 
derstand and present a substantial trap for the unwary and, especially, those who 
are financially stressed. Congress has recently held a series of hearings that have 
highlighted some of the worst abuses, such as double-interest and universal default 
clauses, and some financial institutions have begun to change the most egregious 
terms. But there is need for additional action, both to help card issuers who are will- 
ing to improve terms not be undercut by competitors, and to ensure that credit cards 
are offered on terms that are fully, accurately, and timely disclosed in a manner that 
is easily understood; make sense to consumers (e.g., a credit limit is a limit on credit 
granted, not an opportunity to charge an over-limit fee); and fairly enforced. 
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m □ ffioiflcftin. Fflu. r -acDiiin 
puC. uteen Old Of Jfl 
^jT^nccns cgiaiJ Wim r.k: 

Trio poor hilar- 
0 m sm Jt>aiacvt p’- 
gcitnnuotu msera^ne 
prr^'oms." 


Iiali 


Ir-n I 
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>Vf .. ,'J.| nlllaiiVOf- JTplI /• MlktfJl K iVi IImI -Jjpf- C: prilcta lliai 
■Xnvt b-ui/ -dir- in. I liv J k> niuht- — 'Hiimkuri/uir-JY ifd 
turpn+iifinrTck - — Ir-.r .Ti'jkT imiret: ? .pj.uly. brlhir put*. iif^pmvd 
‘-Jki.l 4 IkAilih i jriMiii j||„ jrki hrwr .pi/JiiY li.iiMr^ , StkljJ i-. lu-Jiin i-. 

■i mi.fc-i , /-vr^r ppproidh !k?l ■*i*tik* iK t.. .I.. ihK 

1'ndfrf; pirtrly ■* pipdii I itcii bvapn budibrih lb/ p/jlri iur 
Lurnrnl n mimy o.~J Litiir rr_ 1 1 Iv/ : I. -4.1x41-4" iii*. with .i pv-id iruuJd 
I In i rn. 1 rm r/vJi k< hair i m/ie r-j- :\iiim- •■■i jv-v.'iiv Miimr. rr, life’ 

jjmi I*- llktelgixd In Impm? . i r.- 1 .. »d#l >n.:life*4.n. 

Any iff" 1 1 in men ihb flawed itfyji h cndd -uk- tfe-iEi ji *1 ifiniwif 

h.T YV life ^■vPIHL’. M I I iJ Ski’ll K' ikviTAfei d till W«. rill J fei.1 LT- ihfe.k 
feiili mrih-j .ii iii mull 

w*/ fehuic J L t *.iir 8 , 'i j nrfuiui e.Ml nckMi*l«djv«- , '*ir 

hinorr. ik- 1 1 1 ¥ j i i'jIj i 1 i'cr *.'h" wt cunm pwemp aoutirt-. unJ ib.- lidcs ill 
uur’ 4 Kul inliiHrii'.lup/ llul nvLEr L’-vt-ytj cy pik- gnnfck'rufeL he 
llul ,j.ii h-ztiinj it off* b>Yf k lifkTjJ t~i lii'jnri it such j b 4 :«.il 

C^ir naUn**<xinnni in kwve sn rftsw bthkd. A K-diHrEf'Jskwi alky’s- w- in addr-:-^ banish*' 
lLiO/*J for INl 1 iXxm/fcl djfe‘i'i‘%; ui L’v riXwrtg lsi J muTUUiiJcd' kniiTfe U.i u^JiLunilk imlu.b'i; U<r 
k^kii ■=■! rridiHe-eLjM yii-B. 


Soaftaf iiicAjsun stows us 
io ftf.ji on reseamh u-.tf 

pobcf sckiuons L'idE 

srrr'plf' pecLvig a 
job msy rim, 6e e/ioi/jjb ib 
t-iliurb LblM j’lj.r'il'tfi 

atnpe fianifehtjM oikT cair 

, r L •"/ pdrDLipLi^ m iifie 

scod sid eciantirofc fife 
of the,? njflnmimrtles. 


Social Inclusion, trie Economy, and Warfe-Lile Biiaroe 

A -jk- .i - nrlii-jiK- ri.iul .arilrp-.-j i n 1 1 1 h *4 n m :-n?i ttia II zhiiln'-.-.i’-* wk+hr-r rymr-CMn mi^n h. i ^ ■ n’lki-, 
y- Kdl as rklrtf « w6 •iin.vnt* nvkldk-diHiJ^la. aid rve»ur»4uK nwnr 

kirrili-r- Iip. l 1 in I vi kj > h. i i ri: rriaK aid vllK'i |r-rvii!>. W'ik 'J-i- iii k"-* I'anilkv in llK' Unrk-d rt-jh-- lu’iv 
feiTii 'i'Jir iife.viTR-- r-.^ilirwi’ In nn ■hiikv llu Le- 4: lull ul in , 1 3 97lfc-, nndiTJlr- rin-d 1 1 w - iri i in l- IrimuL'v 
h aw only L'i in .tk j-‘- "■ i k. IIk-ii i^iind hi- irirkn^ mofv j\k lam-ii « pul a mun’ h'ur- .il work, Lhry 
h»v# llifif h;if Iri'-.lii uiiiih. . i.jim.vrji|~ k'l-Jirr-. w^njyyhlim — n-ljilii'-hs-- .ir.l ii-l I lIMi-% iIiju rrti L p 

line fix-l indLhfcd In shxld fiA.*, 

CKir^cv wjiu||K± In dii'ilh'ilnr. l! lx 1 1 rcii p iiiib'iil-uIk-ii. iLxhraik^Brd avr *^. 1 bikI a pdiev 
mvimnnik'rii: ho^likp In i » J din I i n^| .ir«l « rrkTanp; Ukir %Lind.ink luw nu.k .1 kinlrr Iur itrirkjnp 

r.irrilic^ hi luily p-iir- IpjlF- n Ilk- Sxiil Irk-j.iii rii .■.■.!». t i.m hti *X 1 K wi nwiinli .ir.l pHky 
^nluiltins-Aw rHwlM-^mp 1 ? ^enlny, a |d» mjrt rwi Iw wipr^h in tmuttiv/i fardship^ 

■rrd miii lu lip |uiliLi|uh’ iii 1 ~l i j.-i ijI iiid •a«>ip.-iii a. liv ill U’dr UfMiiraiilicv 

I hr**.' i urnTpli ii» .r: llii- a i rr 1 rr %.-i IjI ;nr l_-im. In ■.'inn r.vl , ii k- i>*J nri, -r*i piLieiv Irn^lri llul rr« s n p, .i 

v-trf ir-ai4< ino^iw h gwflj.-kni h.i murc-iwxwmk xwrttt -awl ■a^i-IvLi^ IndusIcHi 

oil Mi 1 *'!; us m >lx- k'^.-njfi*:- M,nrk Aw k+ijh ii Is: u,nrfc wMSmu? .d <>j i u ic-4 .fi d i r>J>. iiKh a ■■ .i ■■n'l- itvi 
min ilium lvra."Slfe ilk l*i rllli : 1 1 b in rii i il* ur ii1ip.—>ml. pi Hxnilv j i id pcnl ‘mt-.ll. ur 

LTlunTiTfc— J :« IjKt I ■ m.> . V«i!-±ii ■■imr pit« Lib. «: -ir kbind iIk- one, ri ia irnjv- -:l'k - I'ur dll ■A'orxrrv In 
rM*l nrbf i-i liKini, m r*.vr.’ .Li>. wial .xlivlim and n*-fHirAlNlllkM. 

AilnfAfifi d Acyl */f ■-Xbjl ii>.1u>iwi would r».'j> Burt jlkmion Mnarid pmiildt ra-r. laipi.^tKi 

dmrik — ill-/ rvljlkn-"-i|' LtI *axxt» mek biiiJ LU-ninunilY lik m lb/ L iii>/-.I Suh”- 'i"k i • lxI ln°m ri feiud- 

iHiii iara»ilirii a ‘M fefr biJ bim i iih-iuil 
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Social Inclusion n the- Owed Kngdom and Other Countries 

|n ih 1 '..mini Kiri|-.ii:-m. n ‘J nl S nn'-pr, .Til iTum oihrr v.vIh-JI n 111.1-“ InrliMkvi k jii 

im”±rd-\iiif. Ir jiik'i* mi. a-f .■ki*Jrv‘.--anr, mi rud i:f v*-rul pilicy ffihi. 1 rr iiil 1 11 ■>. 1 no 1 rrv 1 1 >r 1 ] u.i I cn , -kill 
liwl-, ■."Iik.iSkii. hi nl ill r-n|iulilK-- Ip-u-i-^; ily. >i'iJ ".i'i!-.-lili :u &vuJ iikIm-kii r- ikhh 

|MH Of Ik fjtfiiH*'.'i> kill 5: of Ik EurOfttttl Uriah .-aid «.-> u a! ,r:P.Mr. Tk protiH-frmk.'iiiri Uf Ik 
coficrpt piv r«ir I rum drtcmhfflL And oc«imcrt« havts1i#1en:-nl dk*hnac!'irr-. tml 01 r r . owl talu^kHi 
lm.vdi.yK iri' iiiliii. 1 . r wry mi 1 In - .■ 1 .<J 1 rri 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ 7 r 1 n-.l n < L 1 1 1 . rf 1 - .11 ■■ py ■. lli.u mil hr :rr uwl i-hi 1 rif. 

A > bin L~uirnf L'. "k Unil.d Kiii.c,di'm'k Nalii'ml Ailkni l r km rnSiKul Snidu- ,- n ■ I .j* 'IV wrli jikI m«.iii 
i-Uftradifl IK CnrlipIcV Jii J PHUJtkJlHt-Aikfld piLfHefTi* Klllfc I'..ir-d'i>k 1 IftfCffic divlrfV llfel ui'i imporum 
Imp-sci chi wiHbdnf, Ikw-w min*- i*ikr I* cl no r+%* help »r hlixs^rellwis Uimnaliimi rfw Lhw3 at 
Ihiw Hiiikrtnp, iVcm pxvrty. I l.a:fcin.'_ biVLSh, 1 hIci yc ■ ;n. and i'-:|diri nvm sJ*ru>. ir.n all harp r j nij' In 
play. And piiipk- iisr r-Jlm n.-.-.l by wbuf: uni d 1 k- la.li bon rha *-.J ihaj- Inv in, arid wk:k - r ikr Ini '-.ik- 
I’r.ui a .ii up.' ui a 1 1 1 i - v. 1 i aJ kb.iri iiMt' 


LTYiduximi fvrvjvrliw, “In/ in/. ■A'jp-i ' iimi;IiI tv wvn .11 unp --r I mil audj ki ih’r liHp 111.l1v1d11.il 
jinilii:- nukr iiiil - 11 hit bill jIhi Kt llh T'liiadi/i p-i ta H i vu vllivti ratify liiii l - 1111 ik Y*jikJ lira. ui --mi.iI 
capital 

Sodnii ht-.inicn is Consistent wish Deeply Held Va hues: 


Tip.' l j_i I L l^! 1 ! iff hkuI iip.dir-.P-H 1 if.iv well kwud mu ImiilLvl fwixiy -.k. fin ili ui i m il:- aid lily In 
■.■:imiiuiii'..i>.- j lull ran ^. 1 ■:* mitfft* tc t, *xia] policy co bowl Incrimeund build huiman cjpli.il Social 
itkIipmchi ■ppprTOtks piwMe ph lrwiju!dlh-h , »^ 1 d iirKterfflpndinftH-w income- snet well-hewn. ond buiitf 

■-r-»iT“J.iiiilni|; nf H !K - ul nv.k'H by n.imiri|~ .1 ihns i*-n'l .'■iiS|iLili | ri irlirJ rtHl m Its* I ’ n rtnl 

Hl.ik by a">.x-± in/; Irnm-. 

We wik fjd- ih.- lu.'i ihit &r: hi Tf ,-i.^x'pi> in eur oumenl Kcul-poilcy dmlAry. indudir^ 

F>o*'crly -jnd dllKr'’imniiria don't hswt iKt Hint neswvwe'-nj In rarher erw Sodrf Indu.lnn new 

■ind 1 1 r m ihjl r . 1 1 1 1 rl H ur.i’ n-J'. 1 1 1 : 1 1 ■ 1 1~ .1 TTy:T~r.'_ .nil np^n Ihr fm. {i; iVfii tIki hm-i' |{irwn 

mr r. in ill }' ml 1 L ui'i Ll* li I hil n -siii; 1 : 1 1 J I ~E h i in. ikr pi I ‘.-i r I ■.*. 

ttvem n v,iVF.“: peisfxvnKv. .1 pwtrly 1rjmfT.s>rti h ca u n I L-jpiY.a i».n I w u :-t* r'.mivlivii:- knd le 
■*i|inhii|r- pdLvrri* to mdlL idiijI th«*Kh. , n^ti(> — Midi ■*! wo*. ethic The «vwpl !*ntt#J 

niiHTHl tun :h* jilviri.ipi' -.■* Hlmhiif] ninii^uh xi n >jkmI .nil n*lil*.*na’ mnli xl. Ylum i*v. r clh* 

!*Y| 1"H7TI* I ll I* v. Ill-h .* Ill >iX.T1 1 L - HUT. LI 1 1 1 i kl 1 1 H ' 1 7. | ”.T F.' I K 1* id pVi'LTli* 1_T Ji T . n rr"J l*j 1 1 i I un i-:will‘ 

■JlUUi 


A fiKU.(*T I '.*.:■ r|L* h,*K Il-J.' (.dltct pf WlIJnK Iht h.r few llili.ire v.i.il pcJlry (no Inn* Ir i !-. ■ pn.itrVm - 
■iiliiwil ■. pnxvifv 1.H 1 MiLvrlin^ bvuv nnu- ll'j’n itniF .pji-JihTi lm iimh. "hnw niinimjl lln* Miiiiiiniini 
rtuiulil Lai."' Si.ki J iiiLlu.kKiibj I'liudL'r i mikv|'I IIi.it I k'T 1 ! . i : I ll i I ; v I L* : F. -.* - ur inn mi k* — J i-:It i ■ 

Otek^Ms dvlilk'll In the L! ll i I ltJ hun.-- iH* 04JV.-1 ram. ui I'll JI.-m.iI 1 1 .1 |-J :-l I i SiKiJj im'IU -h'T |> J hwin 
pjotun.'. miiiviTTO.imf>.irsJnt{endj5(\ilin nihir rjllnn^ Mid t^- J i n je Inocnuk wnd ntdueinij InaTwr 1 
in.vp._iijiy rnmiderod ckly trf mulilpde mraio to KotTnpli'h 1 h.t end: 


kifV-kl iKlUkldfi 


riPd I - Iri t IkH. r e- ! k 
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A Sorol-lrc'.iwnr Goal Snppom Effective P.vliry SsIi.t .m* nnd nn Sfftr-flrYj.' "hr.i 

WAirfks for AJI 

TlaiKif 'lun --ImplL' (upi Ipg du- pr-jdlu-tf uihur nattoni La inlutv pi"«ny. It Is orlllial lur iKr Uftiv.1 

hlih.ni in .Kkyt a |;.sil with linin' n’n'iiiiii i m nur vnnl or.J |>:uI^mI millin' L ■ i w n vvlul w knra .mini 

public widen Lirtdlnj; •■( pouenv .' 'J lick of omfldtfOT ili.'i gcw«niMrii Ha- » rak-w pNy h BddKfidig 

rrm* pml i lv rn w.v r.imil irw that lsiij;iuf># r4 jsii ■ "I y in h jlj puMn' m,-H liir pnhry :-l 1 1 1 ihta.. 

H i*. irfc-^J llfci'iy In aimpk'lrly ifhlii-.w psKwitj- I m part .vtiy, hi? rlrirs'l hpw- In ”f lamnali' ' 

mdiMvuii. Lrul Oil :*v k In iiilivji-v r 1 ., kiiilh'i 1 1 ■ ■ ■ • i-fels'l-lr-'-iiih' uii Impir^ibk' i ■ j I >.<i L'-.uivi" .ik fcy I i i i.i 

■1 (mu- h.ir— li/lvlnjL pmvrriy icV'eii'vnpjp— Of* Ktk by (rp»WftC“ IfKllMrin and rpC-pIP » Heft'd 
□uillil'acA'kil up.* J b ii il' lu icm.'Hpuc p n i aim -i 

k--l.irvi^hinj j | k r i i t I y ■ ixvS^x i ►/< i idrj.it .rd ik* iim-Lr^ r w-iijJd leal In ailin' hi jiiiiiij. :d iiidividiul'r — ■ 
p>.x* r uMr^jtn w-nAI be-Haned tor belna, Irr«pi*-r4bk arp.1 fiu-wmrprnl offidab »-Mukl be h : ->r«».1 tor 
bnnp inilh'diu 1 liW -i-jiukl l^iKiiJi .i fcMIy, bul r>' iliiih.' p 1 u I hr- 1 r>.- n .-«■■ 1 ■ ikki.iI hi: Iiiu-ii tncrauir^p 

ijiL'Iuskfi h had r«.« Vi'hiV 1 L-Simlnjilng pa re ftp ••ill wem llke-ita 

hi"jjhl c-i I'lilly In m.-EYir in llm Llimlr il N.ilf^ nsrri r j.j tt«hv ih.i-i n.'Li«-jlmp 
jii lilK-ikly Iriilrd 

Tl'it- HjUfiHttfi in At L rill'd K i I'lyd liiii shim > us lliM public 

i.-r’ij .ti nf. hi .in.i j psiiiiirai ■rommllmrn! fci IikIlwimi om yield 

uiipnriuiil pu l ic y i li jiil'-."- ir-jiw j ■.■iiil+i id imik Jiuti. TIhim [dii.kh 

delude e fab-peHwur minimum wauQt, snlstiwki! to* Icir (n*^- 

Lni iinm.' miiivi-Jiulh .'i'll ilk riphl ow r rr.Tv i ■ kw - b-- nvjui ■■! fkublt irurk 
rk-hedule*-. Theso me#sun?K hive- frwi vkut^i by d-- pwemiwnfi m- 
:nvfpliiK'iih ui indn nlii.i - ami %--.vi:iimK- ^niutK tunlm'iTriiin', Slw hk-uiI- 
induskfi jppftwb lus pec^lded a Ii jiTpru'.i*k iii cwidlnjiL- IfiiiiJilv^s \?.r, Lifir>>.-y 

mlnnnir, Imdmrfim. Inward pr^K'/Jiniiiiiir -jIih lii.«.i--«'r llw p'-ln >. ■ 1 1 .■ i : j =a — r - 1 1 1 1 . I in mr«ni' j;.iiiii 
Aul **"*ivi1 \^'.'i‘ iiiu'iVi.' ii'ili vp.IipjI . dUSdr \ti 'iv middle. 

]ii ilk' Unili.-d 'rJjjk-t. a HKiul-bp.lusii'ii ^-.ml pn>vidi.-b rr i; iv njum l£UTi ii pi" vih ■ivzluilkT 1 ! piVti fur 
. .in- .iT.nh Ji ct rnmpjrhmilvi? piilK-..»\ Irdi.idlnR ijriwr-.il h.-.it-ffi cm, [wptf deifKKTPHf 

wmk|'Lim. iB'd iNirli^L' n--liiniii.il I jLinuih--. 1 1 1 j I m-u 1 1 in un Lvuimiv t£rul n mk- lur ull 

Jl TK-'-l i i.y. nvjnk .inJ HjrjJuip LUinnnniiL's 5up|,forl j :-Jxij| iniuMim i^^nudh, in' ljji -eifKit pnlkn 

m&WL pi'l<icol <:.y>dh.lJWii Hid ihe- n».1k »:« kiliow. cjndld?i'.-- cmAI idafH p r>j pf 

■■mil .1 XjIiiiiliI L i i mzu tj i-m -sari hi.wrii I ln-rhj-jnn. j rkilcr.u h ill r>.- 1 1 • n |^-:>.il iiiiplfrinrnh'd j i p.+.h 
mulUpIc- pragrowd-and j| 2 k<k -j riJ $ufk-jnd tad l««r >i-;-jl ImiliF-kti. 

Conclusion 

,V- wcgnllpue IP (l?pnp iKf ppipl,'"' L '-r In irfwn y.fs^yr\^, lh./ [Hill .Ml '.'. III ,1-4 pilhk.; 
Mip^nnt lu .1.1. Ii*'. • i! Hill mil bill. J i riTi - j|'|'r:iLli : r^.'. mi 1 ■ lI.'.i mi i jl i I ►. ! u !- i II ! I Ii.m llm -mliTli.i 

UriMihe- rww- Ille- Mo wr-iiirt cftwl. m?k«- h frit fur uj tyijcwnii^lsh mur oinw»nn ftmlr 


ns^.’ itir:n on 

iht ,d:a l'. 1 ' :xiiV ipg'uip.'- 
FFiulai baitr iuppan i-Hlvh 
Me TT.pi-. i • . n-M .Irfik^lnfi 
ondf uy.TWjr «uaH1|t m |l>r 
LfoiBi) Stohs 


A Hi 


■ ■J llrllri I ■ Jiirr.i'ik 
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